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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The following papers have been gathered together &om 
various soureeB, and are now available for the first time to 
English readers. The Bobject of PsychoanalysiB is maoh 
in evidence, and is likely to ocoupy still more attention in 
the near futare, as the p8ycholog;ical content of the psychoses 
and neuroses is more generally appreciated and understood. 
It is of importance, therefore, that the fundamental writings of 
both the Viennese and Zurich Schools should be accessible for 
study. Several of Freud's works have already been translated 
into English, and it is fortunate that at the moment of going 
to press, in addition to the volume now ofEerod, Dr. Jung's 
"Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido" is appearing in 
America under the title of " The Psychology of the Un- 
conscious." These two books, read in conjunction, offer a 
fairly complete picture of the scientific and philosophic stand- 
point of the leader of the Zurich School. It is the task of the 
futnra to judge and expand the findings of both schools, and 
to work at the devolopment of the new psychology, which is 
still in its infancy. 

It will be a relief to many students of the Unconscious to 
see in it another aspect than that of " a wild beast couched, 
waiting its hour to spring." Some readers have gathered that 
view of it from the writings of the Viennese School. This 
view is at most that dangerous thing " a half-truth." 

There is no doubt that some even scientific persons hare 
a certain fear of whither the study of the Unconscious may 
lead. These fearful persons should be reminded that they 
poBeess an Unconscious in spite of themselves, and that 
they share it in commoo with every human being. It is only 
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an extension of the Individual. To etndy it is to 
self. All new discoverieB have at one stage been called 
dangerotiB, and all new philosophies have been deemed 
hetesies. It is as if we would once more consign radium to its 
duet-heaps, lest some day the new radiancy should overpower 
mankind. Indeed this very thing has proved at once most 
dangerous and most exquisitely precious. Man must learn, 
to use this treasure, and in using it to atibmit to it» own /aw«, 
which can only become known when it is handled. 

Those who read this book with the attention it requires, 
will find tbey gain an impreBsion of many new truths. It ia 
issued towards the end of the second year of the great 
European war, at a time when much we have valued and 
held sacred is in the melting-pot. But we believe that out of 
the crucible, new forms will arise. The study of Psycho- 
analysis produces something of the effect of a war in the 
psyche ; indeed we need to make conscious this war in the 
inner things if we would be delivered in the future from 
the war in the external world, either in the form of indiridaftl 
or international neurosis. In the pain and the upheaval, 
one recognises the birth-pangs of newer, and let us hope, 
truer thought, and more natural adaptations. We need a 
new philosophy of life to take the place of that which has 
perished in the general cataclysm, and it is because I see in 
the analytical psychology which grows out of a soientifio 
study of the Unconscious, the germs of a new oonstmctioni 
that I have gathered the following essays together. Tbey 
are printed in chronological order, and those readers who 
are sufficiently interested will be able to discern in them 
the gradual development of Dr. Jung's present position in 
Psychoanalysis. 

CONSTANCE B. 
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AUTHOR'S PBEFACE 

This volume contains a aelectioa of articles and pamphlets 
on analytical psychology written at intervals daring the past 
tonrteen years. These years have seen the development o! a 
new discipline, and as ia usual in such a case, have involved 
many changes of view-point, of concept, and of formulation. 

It is not my intention to give a presentation of the funda- 
mental concepts of analytical psychology in this book; it 
throws aomo light, however, on a certain line of development 
which is especially characteristic of the Zurich School of 
psychoanalysis. 

As is well known, the merit of the discovery of the new 
analytical method of general psychology belongs to Professor 
Freud of Vienna. His original view-points had to undergo 
many essential modifications, some of thom owing to the work 
done at Ziiricb, in spite of the fact that he himself is far &om 
agreeing with the standpoint of this school. 

I am nnable to explain fully the fundamental differences 
between the two schools, but would indicate the following 
points : The Vienna School takes the standpoint of an ez- 
clasive sexualistic conception, while that of the Zurich School 
is symbolistic. The Vienna School interprets the psycho- 
logical symbol semiotically, as a sign or token of certain 
primitive psychosexual processes. Its method is analytical 
and causal. 

The Zurich School recognises the scienti&c feasibility of 
sach a conception, but denies Us exclusive validity, for it 
does not interpret the psychological symbol semiotically only, 
but also symbolistically, that is, it attributes a positive value 
to the symbol. 
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The value does not depend merely on historical causes; 
itB chief importance liea in the fact that it haa a meaning for 
the actual present, and for the future, in their psychological 
aspects. For to the Zurich School the symbol is not merely 
a sign of something repressed and concealed, hat is at tha 
same time an attempt to comprehend and to point ont the 
way of the further psychological development of the individoaLij 
Thus vre add a prospective import to the retrospective valaS 
of the symhol. 

The method of the Zurich school is therefore not only 
analytical and causal, bat also synthetic and prospective, 
in recognition that the human mind is characterised by 
" causffi " and also by " fines " (aims). The latter fact needs 
particular emphasis, because there are two types of psychology, 
the one following the principle of hedonism, and the other 
following the principle of power. Scientific materialism is 
pertinent to the former type, and the philosophy of Nietzsche 
to the latter. The principle of the Freudian theory is hedo- 
nism, while that of Adler (one of Freud's earliest personal 
pupils) is founded upon the principle of power. 

The Ziirich School, recognising the existence of these two 
types (also remarked by the late Professor William James), 
considers that the views of Freud and Adler are one-sided, and 
only valid within the limits of their corresponding type. Both 
principles exist within every individual, but not in equal 
proportions. 

Thus, it is obvious that each psychological symbol has 
two aspects, and should be interpreted according to the two 
principles. Freud and Adler interpret in the analytical and 
causal way, reducing to the infantile and primitive. Thus 
with Freud the conception of the " aim " is the fulfilment of 
desire, with Adler it is the usurpation of power. Both authors 
take the standpoint in their practical analytical work which 
brings to view only infantile and gross egoistic aims. 

The Zurich School is convinced of the fact that within tha 
limits of a diseased mental attitude the psychology is such as 
Freud and Adler describe. It is, indeed, just on account of 
such impossible and childish psychology that the individnal 
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18 in a state of inward dissociation and hence neurotic. The 
Zurich School, therefore, in agreement with them bo far, also 
reduces the psychological symhol (the phantasy products of 
the patient) to the fundamental infantile bedonism, or to the 
infantile desire for power. But Freud and Adler content 
themselves with the result of mere reduction, according to 
their scientific biologism and naturaliBm. 

Bat here a very important question arises. Can man 
obey the fundamental and primitive impulses of his nature 
without gravely injuring himself or bis fellow beings ? He 
cannot assert either his sexual desire or his desire for power 
nulimitedly, and the limits are moreover very restricted. 
The Zurich school has in view also the final result of 
analysis, and regards the fundamental thoughts and impulses 
of the Unconscious, as symbols, indicative of a definite line of 
future development. We must admit there is, however, jio 
tcientijic jugtlfication for such a procedure, because our present- 
day science is based as a whole upon causality. But causality 
is only one principle, and psychology essentially cannot be 
exhausted by causal methods only, because the mind lives by 
aims as well. Besides this disputable philosophical argument, 
we have another of much greater value in favour of our 
hypothesis, namely, that of vital nece.ssity. It is impossible 
to live according to the intimations of infantile hedonism, 
or according to a childish desire for power. If these are to 
be retained they must be taken symbolically. Out of the 
symbolic application of infantile trends, an attitude evolves 
which may be termed philosophic or religions, and these terms 
characterise sufficiently the lines of further development of 
the individual. The individual is not only an established 
and unchangeable complex of pBychological facts, but also 
an extremely changeable entity. By exclusive reduction to 
causes, the primitive trends of a personality are reinforced; 
this is only helpful when at the same time these primitive 
tendencies are balanced by recognition of their symbolic valae. 
Analysis and reduction lead to causal truth ; this by itself 
does not help living, but brings about resignation and hope- 
lessness. On the other hand, the recognition of the intrinsic 
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valne of a symbol leads to coDBtrnctiTe truth and 
live. It furthers hopefalnesB and the possibility 
development. 

The fonctional importance of the symbol is clearly shown' 
in the history of civilisation. For thousands of years the 
religions symbol proved a most efficacioas means in the moral 
edncation of mankind. Only a prejudiced mind could deny 
such an obvious fact. Concrete values cannot take the place 
of the symbol ; only new and more efficient symbols can be 
substituted for those that are antiquated and outworn, such 
as have lost their efficacy through the progress of intellectual 
analysis and understanding. The further development of 
mankind can only be brought about by means of symbols which 
represent something far in advance of himself, and whose 
intellectual meanings cannot yet be grasped entirely. The 
individual unconscious produces such symbols, and they are 
of the greatest possible value in the moral development of the 
personality. 

Man almost invariably has philosophic and religions views 
of the meaning of the world and of his own life. There are 
some who are proud to have none. These are exceptions 
outside the common path of mankind ; they mies an im- 
portant function which has proved itself to be indispensable 
to the human mind. 

In such cases we find in the unconscious, instead of 
modem symbohsm, an antiquated archaic view of the world 
and of life. If a requisite psychological function is not repre- 
sented in the sphere of consciousness, it exists in the us- 
conscious in the form of an archaic or embryonic prototype. 

This brief rfgume may show what the reader cannot find 
in this collection of papers. The essays are stations on the 
way of the more general views developed above. 

C. G. JUNG. 

ZilKICH, 

Jarntary, IS 16. 
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CHAFFEE I 

ON THE PSYCHOLOGY A.ND PATHOLOGY OF 
BO-CALLED OCCULT PHENOMENA 

In that wide field of peychopatbic deficiency where Science 
has demarcated the diseaeeB of epilepsy, hysteria and neuraB- 
thenia, we meet scattered obserrations concerning certain 
rare states of consciousness as to whose meaning authors 
are not yet agreed. These observations spring up sporadi- 
cally in the literature on narcolepsy, lethargy, aulomatisme 
ambulatoirc, periodic amnesia, douhh consciougness, somnam- 
bnllsm, pathological dreamy states, pathological lying, etc. 

These states are sometimes attributed to epilepsy, some- 
timcB to hysteria, sometimes to exhauetioti of the nervons 
system, or neurasthenia, sometimes they are allowed all 
the dignity of a disease sui generis. Patients occasionally 
work through a whole graduated scale of diagnoses, from 
epilepsy, through hysteria, up to simulation. In practice, 
on the one hand, these conditions can only be separated with 
great difficulty from the so-called neuroses, sometimes even 
kre indistinguishable &om them ; on the other, certain 
Csatnras in the region of pathological deficiency present more 
than a mere analogical relationship not only with phenomena 
of normal psychology, but also with the psychology of the 
supernormal, of genius. Various as are the individual 
phenomena in this region, there is certainly no case that 
.eannot be connected by some intermediate example with the 
other typical cases. This relationship in the pictures pre- 
sented by hysteria and epilepsy is very close. Recently the 
view has even been maintained that there is no clean-cut 
frontier between epilepsy and hysteria, and that a difference 
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is odI; to be noted in estreme caeee. StefTens eays, 
eiample ' — " We are forced to the conclnsion that in esBenoe 
hysteria and epilepsy are not fnndamentally different, bnt 
that the canee of the disease is the same but is manifest in 
a diverse form, in different intensity and permanence." 

The demarcation of byateria and certain borderline oases 
of epilepsy, from congenital and acqnired psychopathic 
mental deficiency, likewise presents the greatest difficulties. 
The symptoms of one or other disease everywhere invade the 
neighbouring realm, so violence is done to the tacts when 
they are split off and considered as belonging to one or other 
realm. The demarcation of psychopathic mental deficiency 
from the normal is an absolutely impossible task, the 
difference is everywhere only "more or less." The classifi- 
cation in the region of mental deficiency itself is confronted 
by the same difficulty. At the most, certain classes can 
be separated off which crystallise round some well-marked 
nucleus through having peculiarly typical features. Turn- 
ing away from the two large groaps of intellectaal and 
emotional deficiency, there remain those deficiencies coloured 
pre-eminently by hysteria or epilepsy (epiloptoid) or neuras- 
thenia, which are not notably deficiency of the intellect or of 
feeling. It is pre-eminently in this region, insusceptible of 
any absolute classification, that the above-named conditions 
play their part. As is well known, they can appear as part 
manifestations of a typical epilepsy or hysteria, or can exist 
separately in the realm of psychopathic mental deficiency, 
where their qualifications of epileptic or hysterical are often 
due to the non-essential accessory features. It is thus the 
role to count somnambulism among hysterical diseases, 
because it is occasionally a phenomenon of severe hysteria, 
or because mUd so-called hysterical symptoms may accom- 
pany it. Binet says: "II n'y a pas une somnambulisme, 
etat nervenx toujours identique a lui-meme, il y a dea som- 
nambulismes." As one of the manifestationfi of a severe 
hysteria, somnambulism is not an unknown phenomenon, 
but as a pathological entity, as a disease sui generit, it mast 
' Arch. /. Payek., XXXIII. p. 928. 
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be Bomewhat rare, to judge by its infrequency in German 
literature on the snbject. So-called epontaneons Bomoam- 
balism, resting upon a foundation of hyBterically-tinged 
paycbopathlc deficiency, ib not a very common occurrence 
and it 18 vortb while to devote closer study to these cases, 
for they oocaBionally present a mass of interesting obaerva- 
tionB. 

Case of Miss EUse K., aged 40, single ; book-keeper in a 
large busineBs ; no hereditary taint, except that it is alleged 
a brother became slightly nervous after family misfortnne 
and iUnesB. Well educated, of a cheerful, joyous nature, 
not of a saving disposition, she was always occupied with 
some big idea. She was very kind-hearted and gentle, did 
a great deal both for her parents, who were living in very 
modest circumstances, and for strangers. Nevertheless she 
vas not happy, because she thought she did not under- 
stand herself. She had always enjoyed good health till a 
few years ago, when she is said to have been treated for dila- 
tation of the stomach and tapeworm. Durisg this illneBS 
her hair became rapidly white, later she had typhoid fever. 
An engagement was terminated by the death of her fianc^ 
from paralysis. She had been very nervous for a year and 
a half. In the summer of 1897 she went away for change of 
air and treatment by hydropathy. She herself says that for 
about a year she has had moments during work when her 
thoughts seem to stand still, but she does not fall asleep. 
Nevertheless she makes no mistakes in the accounts at such 
times. She has often been to the wrong street and then 
suddenly noticed that she was not in the right place. She 
has had no giddiness or attacks of fainting. Formerly men- 
atmation occurred regularly every four weeks, and without any 
pain, but since she has been nervous and overworked it has 
come every fourteen days. For a long time she has sufi'ered 
from constant headache. As accountant and book-keeper in a 
large estabhshment, the patient has had very strenuous work, 
which she performs well and conscientiously. In addition 
to the strenuous character of her work, in the last year she 
had various new worries. The brother was suddenly divorced. 
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In addition to her own work, ebe looked after his \ 
iug, nursed him and his child in a serious illness, and so on. 
To recuperate, she took a journey on the ISth September to see 
a woman friend in South Oermany. The great joy at seeing 
her friend, from whom she had been long separated, and her 
participation in some festivities, deprived her of her rest. 
On the 15th, she and her friend drank half a bottle of claret. 
This was contrary to her usual habit. They then went for 
a walk in a cemetery, where she began to tear up Sowers 
and to scratch at the graves. She remembered absolutely 
nothing of this afterwards. On the 16th she remained with 
her friend without anything of importance happening. On 
the 17th her friend brought her to Zurich. An acquaintance 
came with her to the Asylum ; on the way she spoke quite 
sensibly, but was very tired. Outside the Asylum they met 
three boys, whom she described as the "three dead people 
she had dug up." She then wanted to go to the neighbour- 
ing cemetery, but was persnaded to come to the Asylum. 

8he Ib small, delicately formed, Bllghtl; anemic The 
heart is slightly enlarged to the left, there are no murmurs, 
but some rednplication of the sounds, the mitral being 
markedly accentuated. The liver dnlness reaches to the 
border of the ribs. Patella-reflex is somewhat increased, 
but otherwise no tendon-reflexes. There is neither anees- 
thesia, analgesia, nor paralysis. Rough esamiuation of the 
field of vision with the bands shows no contraction. The 
patient's hair is a very light yellow- white colour; on the 
whole she looks her years. She gives her history and tells 
recent events quite clearly, but has no recollection of what 
took place in the cemetery at C. or outside the Asylum. 
During the night of the 17th-18th she spoke to the attendant 
and declared she saw the whole room fall of dead people — 
looking like skeletons. She was not at all frightened, but 
was rather surprised that the attendant did not see them 
too. Once she ran to the window, but was otherwise quiet. 
The next morning while still in bed, she saw skeletons, but 
not in the afternoon. The following night at four o'clock 
she awoke and heard the dead children in the neighbouring 
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cemetery cry out that they had been bnried alive. She 
wanted to go out to dig them ap, but allowed beiBslf to be re- 
atrained. Next morning at Beven o'clock she was etill delirions, 
bat recalled accurately the events in the cemetery at C. and 
those on approaching the Asylum. She stated that at C. 
Bhe wanted to dig up the dead children who were calling her. 
She had only torn up the flowers to free the graves and to be 
able to get at them. In this state Professor Blenler explained 
to her that later on, when in a normal state again, she would 
remember everything. The patient slept in the morning, 
afterwards was quite clear, and felt herself relatively well. 
Bhe did indeed remember the attacks, but maintained a 
remarkable indifference towards them. The following nights, 
with the exception of those of the 22nd and the 25th 
September, she again had slight attacks of delirium, when 
once more she had to deal with the dead. The details of 
the attacks differed, however. Twice she saw the dead in 
her hed, but she did not appear ta be afraid of them, but she 
got out of bed frequently because she did not want " to 
inconvenience the dead"; several times she wanted to leave 
the room. 

After a few nights free from attacks, there was a slight 
one on the SOth Sept., when she called the dead from the 
vindow. During the day her mind was clear. On the 3rd of 
October she saw a whole crowd of skeletons in the drawing- 
Toom, as she afterwards related, during full consciousness. 
Although she doubted the reality of the skeletons, she could 
not convince herself that it was a hallucination. The follow- 
ing night, between twelve and one o'clock — the earlier attacks 
were usually about this time—she was obsessed with the idea 
of dead people for about ten minutes. She sat up in bed, 
stared at a corner and said : " Well, come I— but they're not 
all there. Come along I Why don't you come? The room 
is big enough, there's room for all ; when all are there, I'll 
come too." Then she lay down with the words: "Now 
they're all there," and fell asleep again. In the morning 
Bhe had not the slightest recollection of any of these attacks. 
Very short attacks occurred in the nights of the 4th, 6tb, 
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9th, 13tli and I5th of October, between twelve 
o'clock. The last three occurred doriug the menstraal period. 
The attendant spoke to her several times, showed her the 
lighted street-lamps, and trees ; but she did not react to 
this conversation. Since then the attacks have altogether 
ceased. The patient has complained aboat a nnmber of 
troubles which she had had all along. She suffered much 
from headache the morning after the attacks. She said 
it was unbearable. Five grains of Sacoh. lactis promptly 
alleviated this; then she complained of pains in both fore- 
arms, which she described as if it were a teno-synovitis. She 
regarded the bulging of the muscles in flexion as a swelling, 
and asked to be massaged. Nothing eonld be seen objec- 
tively, and no attention being paid to it, the trouble dis- 
appeared. She complained exceedingly and for a long time 
about the thickening of a toenail, even after the thickened 
part had been removed. Sleep was often distorbed. She 
would not give her consent to be hypnotised for the night- 
attacks. Finally on account of headache and disturbed sleep 
she agreed to hypnotic treatment. She proved a good subject, 
and at the flrst sitting fell into deep sleep with analgesia and 
amnesia. 

In November she was again asked whether she could now 
remember the attack on the 19th September which it had been 
saggested that she would recall. It gave her great trouble 
to recollect it, and in the end she could only state the chief 
facts, she bad forgotten the details. 

It should be added that the patient was not superstitiouB, 
and in her healthy days had never particularly interested 
herself in the supernatural. During the whole course of 
treatment, which ended on the 14th November, great in- 
difference was evinced both to the illness and the cure. Next 
spring the patient returned for out-patient treatment of the 
headache, which had come back during the very hard work of 
these months. Apart from this symptom her condition left 
nothing to be desired. It was demonstrated that she had 
no remembrance of the attacks of the previous autumn, not 
even of those of the I9th September and earlier. On the 
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other band, in hypnosia she could recount the proceedings in 
the cemetery and during the nightly distnrbanoee. 

By the peculiar balluoinatioa and by its appearance our 
case recalls the conditions which V. Kraft-Ebing has de- 
scribed as " protracted states of hysterical delirium." He 
Bays: "Such conditions of delirium occur in the slighter 
cases of hysteria. Protracted hysterical delirium is built 
upon a foundation of temporary exhaustion. Excitement 
seems to determine an outbreak, and it readily recurs. Most 
frequently there is persecution-delirium with very violent 
anxiety, sometimes of a religious or erotic character. Hallu- 
cinations of all the senses are not rare, but illusions of sight, 
smell and feeling are the commonest, and most important. 
The visual hallucinations are CBpecially visions of animals, 
pictures of corpses, phantastic processions in which dead 
persons, devils, and ghoBts swarm. The illusions of hearing 
are simply sounds (shrieks, bowlings, claps of thunder) or 
local hallucinations frequently with a sexual content." 

This patient's visions of corpeee occnmng almost always 
in attacks recall the states occasionally seen in bystero- 
epilepsy. There likewise occur specific visions which, in con- 
trast with protracted delirium, are connected with single 
attacks. 

(1) A lady 30 years of ago with grande kysterie had 
twilight states in which as a rule she was troubled by terrible 
hallucinations ; she saw her children carried away from her, 
wild beasts eating them up, and bo on. She has amnesia for 
the content of the individual attacks.^ 

(2) A girl of 17, likewise a semi-hysteric, saw in her 
attacks the corpse of her dead mother approaching her to 
draw her to her. Patient has amnesia for the attacks.' 

These are cases of severe hysteria wherein consciousness 
rests upon a profound stage of dreaming. The nature of the 
attack and the stability of the hallucination alone show a 
certain kinship with our case, which in this respect has 

' lUeher, "Etndea cliniquea siu rbjstiro-fipilepale," p. 483. 
' Idem, U., p. 487 ; ap. nlao Erlec, Allg. Zeitichnfl /. PsytUatrit, XXXV. 
p. Se ; ftlM Colerre, AUg. Zeit. /. P*ych., XL VI., Littetaturbeiiobt 366. 
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□ameroQB analogies with the correBponding states o 
For iastance, with those cases where a psychical shock 
(rape, etc.) was the occasion for the outbreak of hysterical 
attacks, and where at times the original incident is Uved over 
again, stereotyped in the hallucination. But oar case gets 
its specific mould from the identity of the consciousness in 
the different attacks. It is an "Etat Second" with its own 
memory and separated from the waking state by complete 
amnesia. This differentiates it from the above-mentioned 
twilight states and links it to the so-called eomnambnlic 
conditions. 

Charcot ' divides the somnambnlic states into two ohief 



1. Delirium with well-marked inco-ordination of re] 
sentation and action. 

2. Delirium with co-ordinated action. This approacl 
tbe waking state. 

Cm- case belongs to the latter class. 

If by fiomnambulism be understood a state of Bystdmatiaed 
partial waking,^ any critical review of this affection must 
take accoant of those ezceptional cases of recarrent amnesias 
which have been observed now and again. These, apart from 
nocturnal ambulism, are tbe simplest conditions of systema- 
tised partial waking. Naefs case is certainly the most 
remarkable in tbe Uterature. It deals with a gentleman of 
32, with a very bad family history presenting numerous signs 
of degeneration, partly functional, partly organic. In con- 
sequence of over-work he had at the age of 17 a peculiar 
twilight state with delusions, which lasted some days and was 
cured by a sudden recovery of memory. Later he was subject 
to frequent attacks of giddiness and palpitation of the heart 
and vomiting ; but these attacks were never attended by loss 
of consciousness. At the termination of some feverish illnei 

' Cbaroot aoA Guinan, " Fcogi^E m£d.," 1891. 

' " Sonmambuliam most be conceived as aystemfttUed paitiftl waking, | 
which a limited, aaQneotcd preientfttion-oomFlex takes plftce. Ccntnry pi 
sentatiooa do not occur, at the same tjme the mecCal activity is carried a 
with increased energy within the limited sphere of the waking " (Lowi 
■• Hypnotism," 1901, p. 3S9). 
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he suddenly travelled from Australia to Zfiricb, where he 
lived for some weeks in careless cheerfulness, and only oame 
to himself when he read in the paper of his sudden dis- 
appearance from Anstralia. He bad a total and retrograde 
amnesia for the several months which included the journey 
to Anstralia, his sojourn there and the return journey. 

Azam * has published a case of periodic amnesia. Albert 
X., 12^ years old, of hysterical disposition, was several 
times attacked in the course of a few years by conditions of 
amnesia in which he forgot reading, writing and arithmetic, 
even at times his own language, for several weeks at a stretch. 
The intervals were normal. 

Proust ^ has published a case of Automatisme amhulatoire 
with pronounced hysteria which differs from Naef's in the 
repeated occurrence of the attacks. An educated man, 30 
years old, exhibits all the signs of grande hi/aterie ; he is 
very suggestible, has from time to time, under the influence 
of excitement, attacks of amnesia which last from two days 
to seTeral veeks. During these etatea he wanders about, 
visits relatives, destroys vai'ious objects, incurs debts, and 
has even been convicted of "picking pockets." 

Boileau describes a similar case^ of wandering-impulse. 
A widow of 22, highly hysterical, became terrihed at the 
prospect of a necessary operation for salpingitis ; she left tbe 
hospital and fell into a state of somnambulism, from which 
Bbe awoke three days later with total amnesia. During these 
three days she had travelled a distance of about 60 kilometres 
to fetch her child. 

William James has described a case of an " ambulatory 
Bort." ' 

Tbe Bev. Ansel Bourne, an itinerant preacher, i 
of age, psychopathic, bad on a few occasions attacks of loss 
of consciousness lasting one hour. One day (January 17, 
1887) be suddenly disappeared &:om Qreene, after having 

' AMin, " Hjpnotiwae— Double oonacionce," etc., Paris, : 
liiiulftr cues, of. Foibes Winelow. " On ObBcuro Disesaes," p. 33S. 

* Trib. mid., March, 1890. 

* Annal. mfd. ptj/chol., Jan,, Fob., 1893. 
' " PrinciplM ol Psyohology," p. 891. 
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taken 551 dollarB out of the bank. He remained I 
two months. During this time he had taken a little Bhop nndei 
the name of H. J. Browne, in Norriston, Fa., and had care- 
fully attended to all purchases, although he had never done 
the like before. On March 14, 1687, he suddenly awoke and 
went back home, and had complete amnesia for the interval. 

Mesnet ' publishes the following case : — 

F., 27 years old, sergeant in the African regiment, was 
wounded in the parietal bone at Bazeilles. Suffered for a 
year from hemiplegia, which disappeared when the wound 
healed. During the courBe of his illnesB the patient had 
attacks of somnambnliBm, with marked limitation of con- 
sciousness ; all the senses were paralysed, with the eiception 
of taste and a small portion of the visual sense. The move- 
ments were co-ordinated, bet obBtacIes in the way of their per- 
formance were overcome with difficulty. During the attacks 
he had an absurd collecting-mania. By various manipu- 
lations one could demonstrate a hatlaoinatory content in his 
consciouBDeBB ; for inBtance, wbeD a stick was pat in his hand 
he would feel himself transported to a battle scene, he would 
feel himself on guard, see the enemy approaching, etc. 

Guinon and Sophie Waltke * made the following experi- 
ments on hysterics : — 

A blue glass was held in front of the eyes of a female 
patient during a hystericSrl attack ; she regularly saw the 
picture of her mother in the blue sky. A red glass showed 
her a bleeding wound, a yellow one an orange-seller or a lady 
with a yellow dress. 

Mesuet's case reminds one of the cases of occasional 
attacks of shrinkage of memory. 

MacNish ^ communicates a similar case. 

An apparently healthy young lady suddenly fell into ao 
abnormally long and deep sleep — it is said without prodromal 

' Mesnet, " De I'lLutomatUms de la m^moiro el da BOuvenlr dune 1» 

t.fomnAmbaliame pathologiqne." Union ni6dic&]e, Julllel, 1874. Cf. Binet, 

"Les AlUrationH de la peraoiuialJU," p. ST. Cf. alao Meanet, "S 

lUme Bpontuifi dans aes rapports bveo I'byaUrle," Arch, de Neurol., 1 

■ Areh. de Neur., Mai, 1S91. 

' •• PbiloBophj oJ Sleep," 1630. CI. BUiet, " Lea AlMratloQa," etc. 
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symptoms. On awaking sbo bad forgotten the words for and 
the knowledge of the simplest things. She had again to 
learn to read, write, and count ; her progress was rapid in 
this re-learning. After a second attack she again woke in 
her normal state, but without recoUeotion of the period when 
she had forgotten things. These states alternated for more 
than fonr years, during which consciousness showed continuity 
within the two states, but was separated by an amnesia from 
the consciousness of the normal state. 

These selected cases of various forms of changes of con- 
BcioQsness all throw a certain hght upon our case. Naef's 
ease presents two hyatehform eclipses of memory, one of 
which is marked by the appearance of delusions, and the 
other by its long duration, contraction of the field of conseious- 
ness, and desire to wander. The peculiar associated impulses 
are specially clear in the cases of Proust and Mesnet. In 
onr case the impulaive tearing up of the flowers, the digging 
np of the graves, form a parallel. The continuity of con- 
sciousness which the patient presents in the individual attacks 
recalls the behaviour of the conscionsnesa in MacNisb's case ; 
hence our case may be regarded as a transient phenomenon 
of alternating consciousness. The dream-like ballucinatoiy 
content of the limited consciousness in our case does not, 
Lowever, justify an unqualified assignment to this group of 
double consciousness. The hallucinations in the second state 
show a certain creativeness which seems to be conditioned 
by the auto-aaggeetibility of this state. In Mesnet's case 
.we noticed the appearance of hallucinatory processes from 
simple stimulation of taste. The patient's subconscionsnesa 
employs aimple perceptions for the automatic construction 
of complicated scenes which then take possession of the 
limited oonBcioasness. A aomewhat similar view mast be 
taken about our patient's hallucinations; at least the ex- 
ternal conditions which gave rise to the appearance of the 
ballacinations seem to strengthen our suppoaition. The walk 
in the cemetery induced the vision of the skeletons ; the meet- 
ing with the three boys aroaaes the hallucination of children 
buried alive whose voices the patient hears at night-time. 
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She arrived at the cemetery in a BomnaiuboUc state, which 
on this occasion yrae specially intense in conaeqaence of 
ber having taken alcohol. She performed actions almost 
instinctive!; about which her subconsciousness nevertheless 
did receive certain impressions. (The part played hero by 
alcohol must not be under-estimated. Wo know from expe- 
rience that it does not only act adversely upon these condi- 
tions, but, like every other narcotic, it gives rise to a certain 
increase of suggestibility.) The impressions received in 
somnambulism subconsciously form independent growths, 
and finally reach perception as hallucinations. Thus onr 
case closely corresponds to those somnambulic dream-states 
which have recently been subjected to a penetrating study 
in England and France. 

These lapses of memory, which at Erst seem without 
content, gain a content by means of accidental auto-sugges- 
tion, and this content automatically builds itself up to a 
certain extent. It achieves no further development, probably 
on account of the improvement now beginning, and finally 
it disappears altogether as recovery sets in. Binet and F6r^ 
have made numerous experiments on the implanting of sug- 
gestions in states of partial sleep. They have shovfn, for 
example, that when a pencil is put in the aniesthetie hand 
of a hysteric, letters of great length are written automatic- 
ally whose contents are unknown to the patient's conscious- 
ness. Cutaneous stimuli in. anaathetic regions are sometimes 
perceived as visual images, or at least as vivid associated 
visual presentations. These independent transmutations of 
simple stimuli must be regarded aa primary phenomena in 
the formation of somnambuUc dream-pictures. Analogous 
manifestations occur in exceptional cases within the sphere 
of waking consciousness. Goethe,' for instance, states that 

I Qoctbe: Zur Naturwissenachafl in Allgemeinen. "I was able, nhen I 
closed m; eyea and bent m^ habd, to oodJoib the imaginary piotnre ot a 
flower. Tbia flower did not reUin its first shape for a single instant, bot 
anfolded out oF itself, new flowers ooroposed ol oolonred petals and green 
leaces. The; were not natural flowers, bat pbantastic ones. They were aa 
regular in shape as a sculptor's rosettes. It was Imposaible to &i the oreaUon 
whloh sprang up, nevertboleas the dieara Image lasted as long as I desired it 
to last ; it neither faded nor got stronger." 

I 
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when he sat down, lowered hie head and vividly conjured up 
the image of a flower, be saw it undergoing changes of its 
own accord, as if entering into new combinations. 

In balf-waking states these manifestations are relatively 
frequent in the so-called hypnagogic hallucinations. The 
automatisms which the Goethe example illustrates, are dif- 
ferentiated from the truly somnambulic, inasmuch as the 
primary presentation is a conscious one in this case ; the 
further development of the automatism is maintained within 
the definite limits of the original presentation, that is, within 
the purely motor or visual region. 

If the primary presentation disappears, or if it is never 
conscious at all, and if the automatic development overlaps 
neighbouring regions, we lose every possibility of a demarca- 
tion between waking automatisms and those of the somnam- 
bulic state; this will occur, for instance, if the presentation 
of a band plucking the flower gets joined to the perception of 
the flower or the presentation of the smell of the flower. We 
oan then only differentiate it by the more or less. In one 
ease we then speak of the " waking hallucinations of the 
normal," in the other, of the dream-vision of the somnam- 
bulists. The interpretation of our patient's attacks as 
liysterical becomes more certain "by the demonstration of a 
probably psychogenic origin of the hallucination. This is 
confirmed by her troubles, headache and tenosynovitis, which 
Lave shown themselves amenable to suggestive treatment. 
The (etiological factor alone is not snflicient for the diagnosis 
ol hysteria ; it might really be expected a prioji that in 
the course of a disease which is bo suitably treated by rest, 
as in the treatment of an exhaustion-state, features would 
be observed here and there which could be interpreted as 
manifestations of exhaustion. The question arises whether 
the early lapses and later somnambulic attacks could not be 
eonceived as states of exhaustion, so-called "neurasthenic 
erises." We know that in the realm of psychopathic mental 
deficiency, there can arise the most diverse epileptoid acci- 
dents, whose classification under epilepsy or hysteria is at 
least doubtful. To quote C. Westpbal : " On the basis of 
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numeroitB obserrationB, I maintain that the Bo-oalled epilep- 
toid attacks form one ot the most universal and commoneet 
eymptoniB in the group of diseases which we reckon among 
the mental diseases and neuropathies ; the mere appearance 
of one or more epileptic or epileptoid attacks is not decisive 
for its course and prognoBia. As mentioned, I have osed the 
concept of epileptoid in the widest sense for the attack itself." ' 

The epileptoid moments of our caBe are not far to seek ; 
the objection can, however, be raised that the colouring of the 
whole picture is hysterical in the extreme. Against this, 
however, it must be stated that every sonmambulism is not 
CO ipso hysterical. Occasionally states occur in typical 
epilepsy which to experts aeem fully parallel with Bomnam- 
bulic states,' or which can only be distinguished by the 
exiBtence of genuine convulsions.^ 

As Diehl shows,* in neurasthenic mental deficiency crises 
also occur which often confuse the diagnosis. A definite 
presentation-content can even create a stereotyped repetition 
in the individual crisis. Lately Morchen has published a 
case of epileptoid neurasthenic twilight state.* 

I am indebted to Professor Bleuler for the report of the 
following case : — 

An educated gentleman of middle age — without epileptic 
antecedents — had eshansted himself by many years of over- 
strenuous mental work. Without other prodromal symptoms 
(such as depresBion, etc.) he attempted suicide during a 
holiday ; in a peculiar twilight state he suddenly threw him- 
self into the water from a, bank, iu sight of many perBons. 
He was at once pulled out, and retained but a fleeting re- 
membrance of the occurrence. 

Bearing these observations in mind, neurasthenia must 
be allowed to account for a oonsiderable share in the attacks 

' 0. Weatphiil, " Me Agoniphobie," Arch. f. Paych., III. p. liSB, 

' Hok, Arch. f. Ptych., XV. p. SSM. 

' Ailgem. Zeitschr. /. Psyeh., X XI. p. 79. 

■ "NevaaathaaiacheKiiiea," Jfiinch. Ued. Wochen»ehr.,'Min,l90i," 
tbe patients first desodbe their criees (bay genet«U; give a picture that s 
UB think of epUeptio depression. I have often been deceived in this waj." 

° Morchon, " Ueber Damme riuBlido," Marburg, 1901, Fall. 32, p. 75, 
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of oar patient, Miss E. The headachea &nd the tenosynovitis 
point to the existence of a relatively mild hysteria, generally 
latent, bat becoming manifest nnder the inflaence of ex- 
haastion. The genesis of this peculiar illnesB explains the 
relationship which has been described between epilepsy, 
hysteria and neorasthenia. 

Summary.— MisB Elise K. is a psychopathic defective 
with a tendency to hysteria. Under the infiuence of nervous 
exhaastion she suffers &oni atta-cks of epileptoid giddiness 
whose interpretation is uncertain at first sight. Under the 
influence of an unusually large dose of alcohol the attacks 
develop into definite somnambulism with hallncinations, 
which are limited in the same way as dreams to accidental 
external perceptions. When the nervous exhaustion is cured, 
the hysterical manifestations disappear. 

In the region of psychopathic deficiency with hysterical 
colonring, we encounter numerous phenomena which show, 
as in this case, symptomB of diverse defined diseases, which 
oannot be attributed with certainty to any one of them. 
These phenomena are partially recognised to be independent, 
for instance, pathological lying, pathological reveries, etc. 
Many of these states, however, still await thorough scientific 
investigation ; at present they belong more or less to the 
domain of scientific gossip. Persons with habitual hallucina- 
tions, and also the inspired, exhibit these states ; now as poet 
or artist, now as saviour, prophet or founder of a new sect, 
they draw the attention of the crowd to themselves. 

The genesis of the peculiar frame of mind of these persons 
is for the most part lost in obscurity, for it is only very 
rarely that one of these remarkable personalities can be 
Bubjected to exact observation. In view of the often great 
historical importance of these persons, it is much to be wished 
that we bad some scientific material which would enable us 
to gain a closer insight into the pBychological development of 
their peculiarities. Apart from the now practically nseless 
prodnctions of the pneumatological school at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Qerman scientific literatore is 
very poor in this respect; indeed, there seems to be real 
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aversion from inTeetigation in this field. For the facts so far 
gathered we are indebted almost esclasively to the labours of 
French and English workers. It seems at least desirable 
that oar Uteratnre should be enlarged in this respect. These 
ooneiderations have indaced me to publish some observations 
which will perhaps help to further our knowledge about the 
relationship of hysterical twilight states and enlarge the 
problems of normal psychology. 



1 



Ca^se of Sounaubuush is & Person witb NenROPATHid 
Inheritance (Spiritualibtio Mbdidh). 

The foUowuig case was imder my observation in the yeaifj~ 
1899 and 1900. As I was not in medical attendance npon 
Miss 8. W., a physical examination for hysterical stigmata 
could onfortnnately not be made. I kept a complete diary of 
the stances, which I filled up after each sitting. The following 
report is a condensed account from these sketches. Oat of 
regard for Miss S. W- and her family a few unimportant dates 
have been altered and a few details omitted from the story, 
which for the most part is composed of very intimate matters. 

Miss S. W., 154 years old. Reformed Church. The 
paternal grandfather was highly intelligent, a clergyman 
with frequent waking hallucinations (generally viBions, often 
whole dramatic scenes with dialogues, etc.). A brother of 
the grandfather was an imbecile eccentric, who also saw 
visions. A sister of the grandfiither, a peculiar, odd cha- 
racter. The paternal grandmother after some fever in her 
20th year (typhoid ?) had a trance which lasted three days, and 
from which she did not awake until the crown of her head 
had been burned by a red-hot iron. During stages of excite- 
ment she later on had fainting fits which were nearly always 
followed by short somnamhulism during which she uttered 
prophesies. Her father was likewise a peculiar, original 
personality with bizarre ideas. All three hod waking hallu- 
cinations (second sight, forebodings, etc.). A third brother 
was an eccentric, odd character, talented, but one-sided. 
The mother has an inherited mental defect often bordering 
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on psycboBiB. The siBter is a hysteric and TiBionary and a 
second sister suffers from " nervous heart attacks." Miss 
B. W.is slenderly built, skull somewhat rachitic, without pro- 
nounced hydrocephalus, face ratber pale, eyes dark with a 
peculiar penetrating look. She has had no serious illnesses. 
At school she passed for average, showed little interest, was 
inattentive. As a rule her behaviour was rather reserved, 
sometimes giving place, however, to exuberant joy and ex- 
altation. Of average intelligenoe, without special gifts, 
neither musical nor fond of books, her preference is for 
handwork — and day dreaming. She was often absent-minded, 
misread in a peculiar way when reading aloud, instead of the 
word Ziege (goat), for instance, said Qais, instead of Treppe 
(stair), Stege ; this occurred so often that her brothers and 
sisters laughed at her. There were no other abnormahties ; 
there were no serious hysterical manifestations. Her family 
were artisans and business people with very limited interests. 
Books of mystical content were never permitted in the family. 
Her education was faulty, there were numerous brothen 
and sisters, and thus the education was given indiscrimin- 
ately, and in addition the children had to suffer a great deal 
from the inconsequent and vulgar, indeed sometimes rough 
treatment of their mother. The father, a very busy business 
man, could not pay much attention to his children, and died 
when S. W. was not yet grown np. Under these nncomfort- 
able conditions it is no wonder that S. W. felt herself shat in 
and unhappy. She was often afraid to go home, and preferred 
to be anywhere rather than there. She was left a great deal 
with playmates and grew up in this way without much polish. 
The level of her education is relatively low and her interests 
correspondingly limited. Her knowledge of literature is also 
very narrow. She knows the common school songs by heart, 
songs of Schiller and Qoetbe and a few other poets, as well 
as fragments from a song book and the psalms. Newspaper 
stories represent her highest level in prose. Up to the time 
of her somnambulism she bad never read any books of a 
serious nature. At home and from friends she heard about 
table-turning and began to take an interest in it. She asked 
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to be allowed to take part in each experiments, and b 
was 800D gratified. In July 1899, she took part a few times 
in table-turnings with some friends and her brothers and 
sisters, bat in joke. It was then discovered that she was 
an excellent "medium." Some commonications of a serioas 
nature arrived which were received with general astonish- 
ment Their pastoral tone was Burprising. The spirit said 
he was the grandfather of the mediam. As I was acquainted 
with the family I was able to take part in these experiments. 
At the beginning of Aagnst, 1899, the first attacks of som- 
nambulism took place in my presence. They took the follow- 
ing coarse : S. W. became very pale, slowly sank to the 
ground, or into a chair, shut her eyes, became cataleptic, 
drew several deep breaths, and began to speak. In this stage 
she was generally quite relaxed, the refiexes of the lids re- 
mained, as did also tactile sensation. She was sensitive to 
unexpected noises and full of fear, especially in the initial 
stage. 

She did Dot react when called by name. In somQamboIic 
dialogues she copied in a remarkably clever way her dead 
relations and acquaintances with all their peculiarities, so 
that she made a lasting impression upon unprejudiced 
persons. Bbe also so closely imitated persons whom she 
only knew from descriptions, that no one could deny her at 
least considerable talent as an actress. Gradually gestures 
were added to the simple speech, which finally led to "atti- 
tudes pasnoneUes " and complete dramatic scenes. She took 
up postures of prayer and rapture with staring eyes and spoke 
vritb impassionate and glowing rhetoric. She then made use 
exclusively of a literary German which she spoke with ease 
and assurance quite contrary to her usual uncertain and 
embarrasBed manner in the waking state. Her movements 
were &ee and of a noble grace, describing most beantifully 
her varying emotions. Her attitude during these stages was 
always changing and diverse in the different attacks. Now 
she would lie for ten mioutes to two hours on the sofa or 
the ground motionless, with closed eyes ; now she assumed a 
half-sitting posture and spoke with changed tone and speech ; 
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now Bbe irould stand np, going through every possible 
pantomimic geetare. Her speech was eqn&lly diversified and 
without rule. Now she spoke in the first person, but 
never for long, generally to prophesy her next attack ; now 
ahe spoke of herself (and this was the most usual) in the 
third person. She then acted as some other person, eithar 
some dead aequaintance or some chance person, whose part 
ahe consistently carried out according to the characteristios 
she herself conceived. At the end of the ecstasy there 
usually followed a cataleptic state with flexibilitag eerea, 
which gradually passed over into the waking state. The 
waxy ansmic pallor which was an almost constant feature 
of the attacks made one really anxious ; it sometimes occurred 
at the beginning of the attack^ but often in the second 
half only. The pulse was then small but regular and of 
normal frequency; the breathing gentle, shallow, or almost 
imperceptible. As already stated, S. W. often predicted her 
attacks beforehand; jnst before the attacks she had strange 
sensations, became excited, rather anxious, and oceasionally 
expressed thoughts of death : " she will probably die in one 
of these attacks ; during the attack her sonl only hangs to 
her body by a thread, so that often the body could scarcely 
go on hving." Once after the cataleptic attack tachypnoea 
lasting two minutes was observed, with a respiration rate of 
100 per minute. At first the attacks occurred spontaneously, 
afterwards 8. W. could provoke them by sitting in a dark 
comer and covering het face with her hands. Frequently 
the experiment did not succeed. She bad so-called "good" 
and " bad " days. The question of amnesia after the attacks 
is unfortunately very obscure. This mneh is certain, that 
after each attack she was quite accurately orientated as to 
what she had gone through " during the rapture." It is, 
however, uncertain how much she remembered of the con- 
Tersations in which she served as medium, and of changes 
in her snrronndings during the attack. It often seemed 
ihat she did have a fleeting recollection, for directly after 
waking she would ask: "Who was here? Wasn't X or Y 
here? What did he say?" She also showed that she was 
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Bnperficially aware of the content of the conTersstions. 
thus often remarked that the Bpirits had commuDicated to her 
before waking what they bad said. But frequently thia was 
not the case. If, at her request, the contents of the trance 
speeches were repeated to her she was often annoyed about 
them. She was then often sad and depressed for hours 
together, especially when any unpleasant indiscretions had 
occurred. She would then rail against the spirits and 
assert that nest time she would beg her guides to keep 
such spirits far away. Her indignation was not feigned, for 
in the waking state she coald but poorly control herself and 
her emotions, so that every mood was at once mirrored in 
her face. At times she seemed but slightly or not at alt 
aware of the external proceedings daring the attack. She 
seldom noticed when any one left the room or came in. 
Once she forbade me to enter the room when she was await- 
ing special communications which she wished to keep secret 
from me. Nevertheless I went in, and sat down with the 
three others present and Listened to everything. Her eyes 
were open and she spoke lo those present without noticing 
me. She only noticed me when I began to speak, which 
gave rise to a storm of indignation. She remembered 
better> but still apparently only in indefinite oatlines, the 
remarks of those taking part which referred to the trance 
speeches or directly to herself- I could never discover any 
de Unite rapport in this connection. 

In addition to these great attacks which seemed to follow 
a certain law in their course, S. W. produced a great number 
of other automatisms. Premonitions, forebodings, unaccount- 
able moods and rapidly changing fancies were all in the day's 
work. I never observed simple states of sleep. On the other 
hand, I soon noticed that in the middle of a lively conversation 
S. W. became quite confused and spoke without meaning in a 
peculiar monotonous way, and looked in front of her dreamily 
with half-closed eyes. These lapses usually lasted bat a lew 
minutes. Then she would suddenly proceed : " Yes, what 
did you say ? " At first she would not give any particulars 
about these lapses, she would reply off-hand that she wu 
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a little giddy, had & headache, and bo on. Later she simplj 
said: "they were there again," meaning her Bpiiita. She 
was subjected to the lapses, much against her will ; she 
often tried to defend herself: " I do not want to, not now, 
come some other time ; you seem to think I only exist for 
yon." She had these lapses in the streets, in business, in 
fact anywhere. If this happened to her in the street, she 
leaned against a house and waited till the attack was over. 
Daring these attacks, whose intensity was most variable, she 
had visions ; frequently also, especially during the attacks 
where she turned extremely pale, she "wandered"; or as 
she expressed it, lost her body, and got away to distant 
places whither her spirits led hex. Distant joameys during 
ecstasy strained her exceedingly ; she was often exhansted 
for boors after, and many times complained that the spirits 
had again deprived her of much power, such overstrain was 
now too much for her ; the spirits must get another medium, 
etc. Once she was hysterically blind for half an hour after 
one of these ecstasies. Her gait was hesitating, feeling her 
way ; she had to be led ; she did not see the candle which 
was on the table. The pupils reacted. Visions occurred in 
great numbers without proper " lapses " (designating by this 
word only the higher grade of distraction of attention). At 
first the visions only occurred at the beginning of the sleep. 
Once after S. W. had gone to bed the room became lighted 
np, and out of the general foggy light there appeared white 
glittering figures. They were throughout concealed in white 
veil-like robes, the women had a head-covering like a turban, 
and a girdle. Afterwards (according to the statements of 
8. W.), " the spirits were already there " when she went to 
bed. Finally she saw the figures also in bright daylight, bnt 
still somewhat blurred and only for a short time, provided 
there were no proper lapses, in which case the figures became 
solid enough to take hold of. But S. W. always preferred 
darkness. According to her account tbe content of the vision 
was for the most part of a pleasant kind. Gazing at tbe 
beautiful figures she received a feeling of delicious blessed- 
ness. More rarely there were terrible visions of a dEemonio 
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nature. Theee were entirely confined to the night 
rooms. OccaBionlly S. W. saw black fignree in the neigh-' 
bouring streets or in her room ; once out in the dark coort- 
yard she eav a terrible copp«r-red face which suddenly stared 
at her and frightened her. I could not learn anything satis- 
factory about the first occurrence of the vision. She states 
that once at night, in her fifth or sixth year, she saw her 
"guide," her grandfather (wboai she bad never known). I 
could not get any objective confirmation from her relaiivea of 
this early vision. Nothing of the kind is said to have happened 
until ber first s^nce. With the exception of the hypnagogic 
brightness and the flashes, there were no rudimentary ballu- 
cinationa, but from the beginning they were of a systematio 
nature, involving all the eense-organs equally. So for as 
concerns the intellectual reaction to these phenomena it 
is remarkable with what curious sincerity she regarded her 
dreams. Her entire somnambulic development, the in- 
numerable puzzling events, seemed to ber entirely natural. 
She looked at her entire paet in this light. Every striking 
event of earlier years stood to her in necessary and clou^t 
relationship to her present condition. She was happy in thei 
consciousness of having found her real life task. Naturally 
she was unswervingly convinced of the reality of her visions. - 
I often tried to present ber with some sceptical explanation, 
but she invariably turned this aside ; in her usual condition 
she did not clearly grasp a reasoned explanation, and la the 
semi-Bomnambulio state she regarded it as senseless in view 
of the facts staring her in the face. She once said : " I do 
not know if what the spirits say and teach me is true, neither 
do I know if they are those by whose names they call them- 
selves, but that my spirits exist there is no question. I see 
them before me, I can touch them, I speak to them about 
everything I wish as loudly and naturally as I'm now talking. 
They must be real." She absolutely would not listen to the 
idea that the manifestations were a kind of illness. Doubts 
about her health or about the reality of her dream would 
distress her deeply; she felt so hurt by my remarks tht 
when I was present she became reserved, and for a long 
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refased to experiment if I was there ; hence I took care not 
to expiesB m; doubts and thoughts aload. From her im< 
mediate relatives and acquaintances she received undivided 
ftllegiaaee and admiration — they aeked her advice about all 
kinds of things. In time she obtained such an influence 
upon her followers that three of her brothers and sisters like- 
wise began to have hallucinations of a similar kind. Their 
hallncinations generally began as night-dreams of a very vivid 
and dramatic kind ; these gradually extended into the waking 
time, partly hypnagogic, partly bypnopompic. A married 
sister had extraordinary vivid dreams which developed from 
night to night, and these appeared in the waking conaciousneas ; 
at first aa obscure iUnstons, next as real hallucinations, but 
they never reached the plastic clearness of S. W.'s visions. 
For instance, she once saw in a dream a black damonifl 
figure at her bedside in animated conversation with a white, 
beautiful figure, which tried to restrain the black one ; never- 
theless the black one seized her and tried to choke her, then 
fthe awoke. Bending over her she then aaw a black shadow 
with a human contour, and near by a white cloudy figure. 
The vision only disappeared wben she lighted a candle. 
Similar visions were repeated dozens of times. The visions 
of the other two sisters were of a similar kind, but less intense. 
This particular type of attack with the complete visions and 
ideas bad developed in the course of less than a month, 
but never afterwards exceeded these limits. What was later 
added to these was bat the extension of all those thoughts 
and cycles of visions which to a certain extent were already 
indicated quite at the beginning. 

As well as the "great " attacks and the lesser ones, there 
mast also be noted a third kind of state comparable to 
" lapse " states. These are the aani-somnambulic states. 
They appeared at the begiiming or at the end of the " great " 
attacks, bat also appeared without any connection with them. 
They developed gradually in the course of the first month. 
It ia not possible to give a more precise account of the time 
of their appearance. In this state a fixed gaze, brilliant 
eyes, and a certain dignity and stateliness of movement are 
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noticeable. In this phase S. W. is herself, her 
nambulic ego. 

She is folly orientftted to the external world, bat seems 
to stasd with one foot, as it were, in her dream-world. She 
sees and hears her epirite, sees how they walk about in the 
room among those who form the circle, and stand first by 
one person, then by another. She is in possession of a. clear 
remembrance of her visions, her journeys and the instructions 
she receives. She speaks quietly, clearly and firmly and 
is always in a serious, almost religious frame of mind. Her 
bearing indicates a deeply religious mood, free from all 
pietistic flavour, her speech is singularly nninfluenced by 
her guide's jargon componnded of Bible and tract. Her 
solemn behaviour has a suffering, rather pitiful aspect. She 
is painfully conscious of the great differences between her 
ideal world at night and the rough reality of the day. This 
state stands in sharp contrast to her waking existence ; there 
is here no trace of that unstable and inharmonious creature, 
that extravagant nervous temperament which is so charaO'^^ 
teristic for the rest of her relationships. Speaking with he^H 
you get the impression of speaking with a much older person^ 
who has attained through numerous experiences to a sure 
harmonious footing. In tbis state she produced her best 
lesnlts, whUst her romances correspond more closely to the 
conditions of her waking interests. The semi-somnambulism 
usually appears spontaneously, mostly during the table 
experiments, which sometimes announced by this means that 
8. W. was beginning to know beforehand every automatic 
communication from the table. She then usually stopped 
the table-turning and after a short time went more or less 
suddenly into an ecstatic state. 8. W. showed herself to 
be very sensitive. She could divine and reply to simple 
questions thought of by a member of the circle who was 
not a " medium," if only the latter would lay a hand on the 
table or on her hand. Genuine thought-transference with- 
out direct or indirect contact could never be achieved. In 
juxtaposition with the obvious development of her whole 
personality the continued existence of hei earlier ordinary 
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oh&r&oter was all the more startling. She imparted with 
nnconeealed pleasure all the little childish experiences, the 
flirtations and love-aecrets, all the radeness and lack of 
education of her parents and contemporaries. To every one 
who did not know her secret she was a girl of fifteen and a 
half, in DO respect unlike a thousand other such girls. Bo 
much the greater was people's astonishment when they got 
to know her from her other aspect. Her near relatives could 
not at first grasp this change : to some extent they never 
altogether understood it, so there was often bitter strife in 
the family, some of them taking sides for and others against 
B. W., either with enthusiastic over-valuation or with con- 
temptuous censure of "superstition." Thus did 8. W., 
during the time I watched her closely, lead a curious, con- 
tradictory life, a real " double life " with two personalities 
existing side by side or closely following upon one another 
and contending for the mastery. I now give some of the 
most interesting details of the sittings in chronological order. 
First and second sittings, August, 1899. S. W. at once 
audertook to lead the "communications." The "psycho- 
graph," for which an upturned glass tumbler was used, on 
which two fingers of the right hand were laid, moved quick as 
lightning from letter to letter. (Slips of paper, marked with 
letter and numbers, had been arranged in a circle round the 
glass.) It was communicated that the " medium's " grand- 
father was present and would speak to us. There then 
followed many communications in quick sequence, of a most 
religious, edifying nature, in part in properly made words, 
partly in words with the letters transposed, and partly in a 
series of reversed letters. The last words and sentences were 
prodaoed so quickly that it was not possible to follow without 
first inverting the letters. The communications were once 
interrupted in abrupt fashion by a new communication, which 
announced the presence of the writer's grandfather. On this 
occasion the jesting observation was made: "Evidently the 
two 'spirits' get on very badly together." During this 
attempt dEirkness came on. Suddenly B. W. became very 
disturbed, sprang up in terror, fell on her knees and cried 
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star there ?^| 



"There, there, do yon not Bee that light, that star t 
and pointed to a dark comer of the room. She became more 
and more disturbed, and called for a light in terror. She was 
pale, wept, " it was all bo strange Bhe did not know in the 
least what was the matter with her." When a candle was 
brought she became calm again. The experiments were now 
stopped. 

At the nest sitting, which took place in the evening, two 
days later, similar communioationB from S. W.'s grandfather 
were obtained. When darkness fell B. W. suddenly leaned 
back on the sofa, grew pale, almost shot her eyes, and lay 
there motionless. The eyeballs were turned upwards, the 
lid-refiex was present as well as tactile sensation. The 
breathing was gentle, almost imperceptible. The pulse small 
and weak. This attack lasted about half an hour, when 
S. W. suddenly sighed and got up. The extreme pallor, 
which had lasted throughout the whole attack, now gave 
place to her usual pale pink colour. She was somewhat 
confnsed and distraught, indicated that she bad seen all 
sorts of things, but would tell nothing. Only after urgent 
questioning would she relate that in an extraordinary waking 
condition she had seen her grandfather arm-in-arm with the 
writer's grandfather. The two bad gone rapidly by in an 
open carriage, side by side. 

in. In the third stance, which took place some days 
later, there was a similar attack of more than half an boor's 
duration. S. W. afterwards told of many white, transfigured 
forms who each gave her a flower of special symbolic sigi 
cance. Most of them were dead relatives. Concerning 1 
exact content of their talk she maintained an obstinate silenoaTI 

IV. After S. W. had entered into the somnambulic state 
she began to make curious movements with her lips, and 
made swallowing gurghng noises. Then she whispered . 
very softly and unintelligibly. When this had lasted Bom 
minutes she suddenly began to speak in an altered dec 
voice. She spoke of herself in the third person. "She j 
not here, she has gone away." There followed several com-] 
munications of a religiouB kind. From the content and t 
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way of speaking it was easy to conolade that she was imitating 
her grandfather, vho had been a clergyman. The content of 
the talk did not rise above the mental level of the "com- 
munications." The tone of the voice was somewhat forced. 
and only became natural when, in the coarse of the talk, the 
voice approximated to the medium's own. 

(In later sittings the voice was only altered for a few 
moments when a new spirit manifested itself.) 

Afterwards there was amnesia for the trance-conversa- 
tion. She gave hints abont a sojourn in the other world, 
and she spoke of an undreamed-of blessedness which she felt. 
It must be farther observed that her conversation in the 
attack followed quite spontaneously, and was not in response 
to any suggestions. 

Directly after this s6anoe 8. W. became acqaainted with 
the book of Justinus Kemer, "Die Seherin von Prevorst." 
She began thereupon to magnetise herself towards the end of 
the attack, partly by means of regular passes, partly by 
carious ciroles and figntes of eight, which she described 
symmetrically with both arms. She did this, she said, to 
disperse the severe headaches which occurred after the 
attacks. In the August seances, not detailed here, there 
were in addition to the grandfather numerous spirits of 
other relatives who did not produce anything very remark- 
able. Each time when a new one came on the scene the 
movement of the glass was changed in a striking way; it 
generally ran along the rows of letters, touching one or other 
of them, but no sense could ba made of it. The ortho- 
graphy was very uncertain and arbitrary, and the first 
Bentences were frequently incomprehensible or broken ap 
into a meaningless medley of letters. Generally automatic 
writing suddenly began at this point. Sometimes automatic 
writing was attempted during complete darkness. The ^^ 

movements began with violent backward jerks of the ^M 
whole arm, so that the paper was pierced by the pencil. ^| 
The first attempt at writing consisted of numerous strokes ^H 
and zigeag lines about 8 cm. high. In later attempts there ^M 

came first unreadable words, in large handwriting, which ^H 

I J 
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gradually became smaller and clearer. It was not essentially 
different from the medium's own. The grandfather was 
again the controlling spirit. 

V. Somnambolic attacks in September, 1899. 8. W. sita 
upon the sofa, leans back, shuts her eyes, breathes lightly 
and regularly. She gradually became cataleptic, the catalepsy 
disappeared after about two minutes, when S. W. lay in an 
apparently quiet sleep with complete muscular relaxation. 
She suddenly begins to speak iu a subdued voice : " No ! you 
take the red, I'll take the white, you can take the green, and 
you the blue. Are you ready ? We will go now." (A pause 
of several minutes during which her face assumes a corpse- 
like pallor. Her hands feel cold and are very bloodless.) She 
suddenly calls out with a loud, solemn voice : *' Albert, 
Albert, Albert," then whispering: "Now you speak," followed 
by a longer pause, when the pallor of the face attains the 
highest possible degree. Again, iu a loud solemn voice, 
" Albert, Albert, do you not believe your father ? I tell you 
many errors are contaiaed in N.'s teaching. Think about 
it" Pause. The pallor of the face decreases. "He's very 
frightened. He could not speak any more." (These words 
in her usual conversational tone.) Pause. " He will certainly 
think about it." S. W. now speaks again in the same tone, 
in a strange idiom which sounds like French or Italian, 
now recalling the former, now the latter. She speaks 
fluently, rapidly, and with charm. It is possible to under- 
stand a few words but not to remember the whole, because 
the language is so strange. From time to time certain 
words recur, as wena, ivencs, u-aiai, wene, etc. The abso- 
lute naturalness of the proceedings is bewildering. From 
time to time she pauses as if some one were answering 
her. Suddenly she speaks in German, "Is time already 
up?" (In a troubled voice.) "Must I go already? Good- 
bye, goodbye." With the last words there passes over her 
face an indescribable expression of ecstatic blessedness. She 
raises her arms, opens her eyes, — hitherto closed, — looks 
radiantly upwards. She remains a moment thus, then her 
arms sink slackly, her eyes shut, the expression of her face 

f 
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IB tired and exhaueted. After a short cataleptic stage she 
awakes with & sigh. She looks around astonished: "I've 
slept agaia, haven't I ? " She is told she has been talking 
during the sleep, whereupon she hecomes much annoyed, 
and this increases when she learns she has spoken in a 
foreign tongue. "But didn't I tell the spirits I don't want 
it ? It mustn't be. It exhausts me too much." Begins to 
cry. " Oh, God t Oh, God ! must then everything, everything, 
eome back again like last time? Is nothing spared me?" 
The next day at the same time there was another attack. 
When S. W. has fallen asleep Ulrieh von Gerbenstein sud- 
denly announces himself. He is an entertaining chatterer, 
BpeakB very fluently in high German with a North-German 
accent. Asked what S. W. is now doing ; after much circum- 
locution he explains that she is fai away, and he is meanwhile 
here to look after her body, the circulation of the blood, the 
respiration, etc. He must take care that meanwhile no 
black person takes possession of her and harms her. Upon 
urgent questioning he relates that S. W. baa gone with the 
others to Japan, to appear to a distant relative and to 
restrain him from a stupid marriage. He then announces 
in a whisper the exact moment when the manifestation takes 
place. Forbidden any conversation for a few minutes, he 
points to the sudden pallor occurring in S. W., remarking 
that materialisation at such a great distance is at the cost of 
correspondingly great force. He then orders cold bandages 
to the head to alleviate the severe headache which would 
occur afterwards. As the colour of the face gradually 
becomes more natural the conversation grows liveUer. All 
kinds of childish jokes and trivialities are uttered ; suddenly 
U. von G. Bays, "I see them coming, but they are still very 
far off; I see them there like a star." 8. W. points to 
the North. We are naturally astonished, and ask why they 
do not come from the East, whereto U. von G. laughingly 
retorts : " Ob, hat they come the direct way over the North 
Pole. I am going now; farewell." Immediately after S. W. 
sighs, wakes op, is ill-tempered, complains of extremely bad 
headache. She saw U. von G. standing by her body ; what 
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had be told ne ? She gets angry about the ' 
from which he cannot refrain. 

VI. Begins in the usual way. Extreme pallor; liea 
stretched out, scarcely breathing. Speaks suddenly, with 
loud, Bolemn .voice : "Yes, be frighteaed ; I am; I warn 
you against N.'s teaching. See, in hope is everything that 
belongs to faith. Yon would like to know who I am. God 
gives where one least expects it. Do yon not know me ? " 
Then unintelligible whispering; after a few minates, she 
awakes. 

VII. 8. W. soon falls asleep ; lies stretched out on the 
Hofa. Is very pale. Says nothing, eighs deeply from time 
to time. Casts ap her eyes, rises, sits on the sofa, bends 
forward, speaks softly: "Yon have sinned grievously, have 
fallen far." Bends forward still, as if speaking to some one 
who kneels before her. She stands up, turns to the right, 
stretches out her hands, and points to the spot over which 
she has been bending. " Will you forgive her ? " she asks, 
loudly. " Bo not forgive meo, but their spirits. Not ehe, 
but her human body has sinned." Then she kneels down, 
remains quite still for about ten minutes in the attitude of 
prayer. Then she gets up suddenly, looks to heaven with 
ecstatic expression, and then throws herself again on her 
knees, with her face bowed on her hands, whispering in- 
comprehensible words. She remains rigid in this position 
several minutes. Then she gets up, looks again upwards 
with a radiant countenance, and lies down on the sofa ; and 
soon after wakes. ^H 



Development of the Soukaubulic Personalities. 

At the beginning of many s^nces, the glass was allowed 
to move by itself, when occasionally the advice followed in 
stereotyped fashion : " You must ask." 

Since convinced spiritualists took part in the stances, all 
kinds of spiritualistic wonders were of course demanded, and 
especially the "protecting spirits." In reply, sometimes 
names of well-known dead people were produced, sometimes 
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unknown names, e.g. Berthe de Valours, Elizabeth von 
felsenbuig, Ulrich von Gerbeustein, etc. The controlling 
Bpirit waB almost without exception the medium's grand- 
father, who once explained: " he loved her more than any one 
in this world because he had protected her from childhood 
up, and knew all her thoughts." This personality produced 
a flood of Biblical maxims, edifying observations, and song- 
book verses ; the following is a specimen : — 

In true believing, 
To faith in Qod cling btct nigh. 
Thy henvenlj comfort never leaving, 
Which having, maji can never die. 
Refuge in God ia peace tor ever, 
'When earthly cares oppress the mind 
Who from the heart can pray ia never 
Bowed down by fate, howe'er unldnd. 

NomerouB similar elaboratioas betrayed by their banal, 
onctnous contents their origin in some tract or other. When 
S. W. bad to speak in ecstasy, lively dialogueB developed 
between the circle-members and the somnambulic personality- 
The content of the answers received is essentially just the 
eame commonplace edifying stuff as that of the psycho- 
graphic communications. The character of this personality 
is distinguished by its dry and tedious solemnity, rigoroos 
oonventionality and pietistic virtue (which is not consistent 
irith the historic reality). The grandfather is the medium's 
guide and protector. During the ecstatic state be gives all 
lands of advice, prophesies later attacks, and the visions she 
will see on waking, etc. He orders cold bandages, gives 
directions concerning the medium's lying down or the date 
of the stances. His relationship to the medium is an ex- 
tremely tender one. In liveliest contrast to this heavy dream- 
person stands a personality, appearing first sporadically, 
in the psychographic communications of the first stance. It 
■OOQ disclosed itself as the dead brother of a Mr. R., who 
iras then taking part in the stance. This dead brother, Sir. 
P. R., was full of commonplaces about brotherly love towards 
bis living brother. He evaded particular questions in all 
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manner of waje. But he developed a quite astonishing 
eloquence towards the ladies of the circle and in particnloi 
offered his allegiance to one whom Mr. P. B. had never 
known when alive. He aflbmed that he had already cared 
very much for her iu bis lifetime, had often met her in the 
street without knowing who she was, and was now un- 
commonly delighted to become acquainted with her in this 
unusual maimer. With such insipid compliments, scomfol 
remarks to the men, harmLess childish jokes, etc., he took up 
a large part of the stance. Several of the members found 
fault with the frivolity and banahty of this " spirit," where- 
upon he disappeared for one or two seanees, but soon 
reappeared, at first well-behaved, often indeed uttering 
Christian maxims, but soon dropped back into the old 
tone. Besides these two sharply differentiated personalities, 
others appeared who varied but little from the grandfather's 
type ; they were mostly dead relatives of the medium. The 
general atmosphere of the first two months' stances was 
accordingly solemnly edifying, disturbed only from time to 
time by Mr. P. E.'s trivial chatter. Some weeks after the 
beginning of the stances, Mr. R left our circle, whereupon 
a remarkable change took place in Mr. P. R's conversation. 
He became monosyllabic, came less often, and after a few 
stances vanished altogether, and later on appeared with 
great infrequency, and for the most part only when the 
medium was alone with the particular lady mentioned. Then 
a new personality forced himself into the foreground ; in 
contrast to Mr. P. R, who always spoke the Swiss dialect, 
this gentleman adopted an affected North-German way of 
speaking. In all else he was an exact copy of Mr. P. R. His 
eloquence was somewhat remarkable, since S. W. had only a 
very scanty knowledge of high German, whilst this new per- 
sonality, who called himself Ulrich von Gerbenstein, spoke 
an almost faultless German, rich in charming phrases and 
compliments.^ 

Ulrich von Gerbenstein is a witty chatterer, full of 

' It mUBt be noted that a frequent guest in S. W.'b bomo was a geutlemui 
vho apcke bigh Oerman. 
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repartee, an idler, a great admirer of the ladies, frivolous, 
and most superficial. 

Boring the winter of 1899-1900 he gradually came to 
dominate the Bituation more and more, and took over one by 
one all the above-mentioned functions of the grandfather, so 
that under bis influence the serious character of the stances 
disappeared. 

All suggestions to the contrary proved unavailing, and at 
Isst the seances bad on this account to be suspended for 
longer and longer intervals. There is a pecaliarity common 
to all these somnambulic personalities which must be noted. 
They have access to the medium's memory, even to the 
nnconsciouB portion, they are also aii courant with the visions 
which she baa in the ecstatic state, but they have only the 
most superficidi knowledge of her phantasies diirintf the ecstasy. 
Of the somnambulic dreams tbey know only what they ocoa- 
Bionally pick up from the members of the circle. On doubtful 
points they can give no information, or only such as contradicts 
the medium's explanations. The stereotyped answer to these 
questions runs: "Ask Ivenes."' " Ivenea knows." From 
the examples given of different ecstatic moments it is clear 
that the medium's consciousness is by no means idle during 
the trance, but develops a striking and multiplex pbantastic 
activity. For the reconstruction of S. W.'s somnambulic 
self we have to depend altogether upon her several state- 
ments ; for in the first place her spontaneous utterances 
oonnecttng her with the waking self are few, and often 
irrelevant, and in the second very many of these ecstatic 
states go by without gesture, and without speech, so that no 
Qondusions as to the inner happenings can afterwards be 
drawn from the external appearances. S, »'. is almost totally 
amnesic for the automatic phenomena during ecstasy as far as 
Ouy come within the territory of tlie new personalities of her ego. 
0/aJl the other phenoynena, swch as loud talking, babbling, etc., 
wAicA are directly connected with her own ego the usually hat a 
dear remembrance. But in every case there is complete 
amnesia only during the first few minutes after the ecstasy. 
' Iveaet U the m^Blloed nunc of the medium'* somDajnbulia sell. 
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Within the first half-hour, during vhich there usually prevails 
a kind of semi-somnambuliEta with a dream-like maimer, 
hallacinatioas, etc., the amnesia gradually disappears, whilst 
fragmentary memories emerge of what has ocourred, but in a 
quite irregular and arbitrary fashion. 

The later stances were nsually begun by our hands being 
joined and laid on the table, whereon the table at once began 
to move. Meanwhile 8. W. gra.daally became somnambulic, 
took her hands from the table, lay back on the sofa, and fell 
into the ecstatic sleep. She sometimes related her experiences 
to us afterwards, but showed herself very reticent if strangers 
were present. After the very first ecstasy she indicated that 
she played a distinguished role among the spirits. She had 
a special name, as bad each of the spirits ; hers was Iienet ; 
her grandfather looked after her with particular care. In tbe 
ecstasy with the flower-vision we learut her special secret, 
bidden till then beneath the deepest silence. During the 
stances in which her spirit spoke, she made long journeys, 
mostly to relatives, to whom she said she appeared, or she foand 
herself on the Other Side, in " That space between the stars 
which people think is empty ; but in which there are really very 
many spirit-worlds." In tbe semi-somnambulic state which 
frequently followed her attacks, she once described, in peculiar 
poetic fashion, a landscaps on the Other Side, " a wondrons, 
moon-lit valley, set aside for the races not yet bom." She 
represented her somnambnlic ego as being almost completely 
released from the body. It is a fully-grown but small black- 
baired woman, of pronounced Jewish type, clothed in white 
garments, her head covered with a turban. She understands 
and speaks the language of the spirits, "for spirits still, 
from old human custom, do speak to one another, although 
they do not really need to, since they mutually understand 
one another's thoughts." She " does not really always talk 
with the spirits, but just looks at them, and so understands 
their thoughts." She travels in tbe company of four or 
five spirits, dead relatives, and visits ber living relatives 
and acquaintances in order to investigate their life and their 
way of thinking; she farther visits nil places which lie 
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within the radius of these spectral inhabitaiits. From her 
acquaiotanceship with Kercer's book, she discovered and 
improved upon the ideas of the black spirits who are kept 
enchanted in certain places, or exist partly beneath the 
earth's surface (compare the " Seherin von Prevorst "). 
This activity caused her much trouble aud pain ; in and 
after the ecstasy she complained of suffocating feelings, 
Tiolent headache, etc. But every fortnight, on Wednesdays, 
she could pass the whole night in the garden on the Other 
Side in the company of holy spirits. There she was taught 
everything concerning the forces of the world, the endless 
complicated relatiouBhips and afficitieB of human beings, and 
all besides about the laws of reincarnation, the inhabitants 
of the stars, etc. Unfortunately only the system of the 
world forces and reincarnation achieved any expression. 
As to the other matters she only let fall disconnected 
observations. For example, once she returned from a rail- 
way journey in an extremely disturbed state. It was thought 
at first something unpleasant bad happened, till she managed 
to compose herself, and said, " A star-inhahitant had sat 
opposite to her in the train." From the description which 
ghe gave of this being I recognised a well-known elderly 
merchant I happened to know, who has a rather unsym- 
pathetic face. In connection with this experience she related 
all kinds of peculiarities of these stELr-dwellers ; they have 
no god-like souls, as men have, they pursue no science, no 
philosophy, but in technical arts tbey are for more advanced 
than men. Thus on Mars a flying-machine has long been 
in existence ; the whole of Mars is covered with canals, 
these canals are cleverly excavated lakes and serve for 
irrigation. The canals are quite superficial ; the water in 
them is very shallow. The excavating caused the inhabi- 
tants of Mors no particular trouble, for the soil there is 
lighter than the earth's. The canals are nowhere bridged, 
bat that does not prevent communication, for everything 
travels by fiying-machine. Wars no longer occur on the 
Btars, for no diETerenoes of opinion exist. The star-dwellera 
bave not human bodies, hut the most laughable ones possible. 
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such aB oDe would never imagine. Human spirits who aie 
allowed to travel on the Other Side may not set foot on the 
stars. Equally, wandering star-dwellers may not come to 
the earth, but mast remain at a distance of twenty-five 
metres above the earth's Burface. Should they transgress 
they remain in the power of the earth, and must sesame 
human bodies, and are only set free again after their natural 
death. As men, they are cold, hard-hearted, cruel. S. W. 
recognises them by a singular expression in which the 
"Spiritual" is lactcing, and by their hairless, eyebrowless, 
sharply-cut faces. Napoleon was a star-dwetler. 

In her journeys she does not see the places through 
which she hastens. She has a feeling of floating, and the 
spirits tell her when she is at the right spot. Then, as a 
rule, she only sees the face and upper part of the person 
to whom she is supposed to appear, or whom she wishes to 
see. She can seldom say in what kind of surroundings she 
sees this person. Occasionally she saw me, hut only my 
liead without any surroundings. She occupied herself much 
with the enchanting of spirits, and for this pnrpose she 
wrote oracular sayings in a foreign tongue, on slips of paper 
which she concealed in all sorts of queer places. An Italian 
murderer, presumably living in my house, and whom she 
called Conventi, was speci&Ily displeasing to her. She tried 
several times to oast a spell upon him, and without my know- 
ledge hid several papers about, on which messages were 
written ; these were later found by chance. One such, writte 
in red ink, was ae follows : 



IvanM. 



Gan pkltu, vent klUs 
ton piott ftfta ben groaUis. 
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Unfortunate!;, I never obtained any translation of this. 
S. W. was qnite inaccesBible in this matter. Occasionall; 
the Bomnambolic Ivenes speaks directl; to the public, 
does BO in dignified faBhion, rather precociously ; but she is 
not wearisomely unctuous and impossibly twaddling as are 
her two guides ; she is a serious, mature person, devout and 
pious, full of womanly tenderness and great modesty, always 
yielding to the judgments of others. This expression of 
plaintive emotion and melancholy resignation is peculiar to 
her. She looks beyond this world, and unwillingly returns to 
reality ; she bemoans her hard lot, and her unsympathetic 
family surroundings. Associated with this there is something 
elevated about her ; she commands her spirits, despises the 
twaddling chatter of Qerbenstein, consoles others, directs 
those in distress, warns and protects them from dangers to 
body and soul. She is the intermediary for the entire intel- 
lectual output of all manifestations, but she herself ascribes 
it to the direction of the spirits. It is Ivenes who entirely 
controls 8. W.'s semi -somnambulic atata 

In semi-somnambulism 8. W. gave some of those taking 
part in the seances the opportunity to compare her with 
the " Seherin von Prevorst " (Prophetess of Prevorst). This 
suggestion was not without results. 8. W. gave hints of 
earlier existences which she had already lived through, and 
after a few weeks she disclosed suddenly a whole system 
of reincarnations, although she had never before mentioned 
anytbing of the kind. Ivenes is a spiritual being who is 
something more than the spirits of other human beings. 
Every human spirit must incorporate himself twice in the 
course of the centuries. But Irenes must incorporate herself 
at least once every two hundred years ; besides herself only 
two other persons have participated in this fate, namely, 
Swedenborg and Miss Florence Cook (Grookes's famous 
medium). S. W. calls these two personages her brother and 
sister. She gave no information about their pre-existenoes. 
In the beginning of the nineteenth oentory Ivenes was Frau 
Haoffe, the Prophetess of Prevorst ; at the end of the 
eighteenth century, a clergyman's wife in central Germany 
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(locality tmknown). As the latter she w&b seduced b 
and bore him a child. In the fifteenth century ehe was a 
Saxon countess, and had the poetic name of Thierfelsenborg. 
Ulrich von Gerbenstein is a relative from that line. The 
interval of 300 years, and her adventure with Goethe, must 
be atoned for by the sorrows of the Prophetess of Prevorst. 
In the thirteenth century eh© -was a noblewoman of Southern 
France, called de Valours, and was burnt as a witch. 
From the thirteenth centuiy to the Christian persecation 
under Nero there were numerous reincarnations of which 
S. W. could give no detailed account. In the Christian 
persecation under Nero she played a martyr's part. Then 
comes a period of obscurity till the time of David, when 
Ivenes was an ordinary Jewess. After her death she received 
from Astaf, an angel from a high heaven, the mandate for 
her future wonderful career. In all her pre-existences she 
was a medium and an intermediary in the intercourse 
between this side and the other. Her brothers and sisters 
are equally old and have the like vocation. In her Tarious 
pre-exietences she was sometimes married, and in this way 
gradually founded a whole system of relationships with 
whose endless complicated inter-relations she occupied her- 
self in many ecstasies. Thas, for example, about the eighth 
century she was the mother of her earthly father and, more- 
over, of her grandfather, and mine. Hence the striking 
friendship of these two old gentlemen, otherwise strangers. 
As Mme. de Valours she was the present writer's mother. 
When she was burnt as a witch the writer took it much to 
heart, and went into a cloister at Bouen, wore a grey habit, 
became Prior, wrote a work on Botany and died at over eighty 
years of age. In the refectory of the cloister there hung a 
picture of Mme. de Valours, in which she was depicted in a 
half-reclining position. (S. W. in the semi-somnambuUc 
state often took this position on the sofa. It corre- 
sponds exactly to that of Mme. Recamier in David's well- 
known picture.) A gentleman who often took part in the^ 
stances, and had some slight resemblance to the writei 
was also one of her eons from that period. Around this coi 
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of relationship there grouped themeelves, more or less inti- 
matel; Qonneoted, all persona in any way related or known 
to her. One came from the fifteenth century, another — a 
eousin — from the eighteenth century, and so on. 

From the three great family stocks grew by far the 
greater part of the present European peoples. She and her 
brothers and sisters are descended from Adam, who arose by 
materialisation ; the other then-existing families, from whom 
Cain took his wife, were descended from apes. S. W. pro- 
duced &om this circle of relationship an extensive family- 
gossip, a very flood of romantic stories, piquant adventures, 
etc. Sometimes the target of her romances was a lady 
acquaintance of the writer's who for some nndiscoverable 
reason was peculiarly antipathetic to her. She declared 
that this lady was the incarnation of a celebrated Parisian 
poisoner, who had achieved great notoriety in the eighteenth 
century. She maintained that this lady still continued her 
dangerous work, but in a much more ingenious way than 
formerly; through the inspiration of the wicked spirita who 
accompany her she had discovered a liquid which when 
merely exposed to the air attracted tubercle bacilli and 
formed a splendid developing medium for them. By meane 
of this liquid, which she was wont to mix with the food, 
the lady had brought about the death of her husband (who 
had indeed died from tuberculosis) ; also one of her lovers, 
and her own brother, for the sake of his inheritance. Her 
eldest son was an illegitimate child by her lover. As a 
Tidow she had secretly borne to another lover an illegitimate 
child, and Anally she had had an unnatural relationship with 
her own brother (who was later on poisoned). In this way 
8. W. spun innumerable stories, in which she believed quite 
implicitly. The persons of these stories appeared in the 
drama of her visions, as did the lady before referred to, going 
through the pantomime of making confession and receiving 
absolution of sins. Everything interesting occurring in her 
Burronndings was incorporated in this system of romances, 
and given an order in the network of relationships with a 
more or less exact statement as to their pre-existences and 
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the spirits influencing tbem. It fared thus < 

made 8. W.'s acquaintance : they were valued at a second 
or first incaraation, according as they posseBBed a marked 
or indefinite character. They were generally described as 
relaiiTea, and always exactly in the same definite way. 
Only subsequently, often several weeks later, after an 
ecstasy, there would make its appearance a new com- 
plicated romance which explained the striking relationship 
through pre-existencea or through illegitimate relations. 
Persons sympathetic to S. W. were usually very near rela- 
tives. These family romances were all very carefully made 
up, with the exception of those mentioned, so that to con- 
tradict them was impossible. They were always carried 
out vrith quite bewildering certainty, and surprised one by 
an eitremely clever valuation of certain details which she 
had noticed or taken from somewhere. For the most part 
the romances had a ghastly character, murder by poison and 
dagger, seduction and divorce, forgery of wills, played the 
chief role. 

Mystie Science. — In reference to scientific questions S. W. 
put forward numerous suggestions. Generally towards the 
end of the stances there was talk and debate aboat various 
objects of scientific and spiritistic nature, S. W. never took 
part in the discussion, but generally sat dreamily in a 
comer in a semi-somnambulic state. She listened to one 
and another, taking hold of the talk in a half-dream, bnt she 
could never relate anything connectedly; if asked abont it 
only partial explanations were given. In the course of the 
winter hints emerged in various seances : " The spirits 
taught her about the world-forces, and the strange revela- 
tions from the other side, yet she could not tell anything 
now." Once she tried to give a description, but only said : 
" On one side was the light, on tbe other the power of 
attraction." Finally, in March, 1900, when for some time 
nothing had been heard of these things at the stances, she 
announced suddenly with a joyful face that she bad now 
received everything from the spirits. She drew out a long 
narrow strip of paper upon which were numerous names. 
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Althoagh I asked for it she would not let it leave Ler hands, 
but dictated the following Bcheme to me. 

I can rememher clearly that in the coarse of the winter 

of 1895 we spoke aeveral times in S. W.'s presence of the 

forces of attraction and repnlsion in connection with Kant's 

" Natiural History of the Heavens " ; we spoke also of the 

Law of the Conservation of Energy," of the different forces 




of energy, and of the question whether the force of gravity 
was perhaps a form of movement. From this talk 8. W. had 
plainly created the foundation ol her mystic system. She 
gave the following explanation : The natural forces are 
arranged in eeven circles. Outside these circles are three 
more, in which unknown forces intermediate between energy 
I and matter are found- Matter is found in seven circlea 
which surround ten inner ones. In the centre stands 
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the primary foroe, which is the original caase of 
tion and is a Bpiritoal force. The first circle whioh 
surronnds the primary force is matter which is not really 
a force and does not arise from the primary force, bat 
it unites with the primary force and from this anion the 
first descendants are the spiritual forces ; on the one hand 
the Good or Light Powers, on the other the Dark Powers. 
The Power Magnesor consists most of primary force ; the 
Power Connesor, in which the dark might of matter is 
greatest, contains the least. The further outwards the 
primary foroe streams forth the weaker it becomes, but 
weaker too becomes the power of matter, since its power is 
greatest where the collision with the primary power is most 
violent, i.e. in the Power Connesor. Within the circles thare 
are fresh analogous forces of equal strength but making in 
the opposite direction. The system can also be described in 
a single series beginning with primary foroe, Magnesor, 
Cafor, etc., proceeding from left to right on the scheme and 
ascending with Tasa, Endos, ending with Connesor ; only 
then the survey of the grade of intensity is made more 
difficult. Every force in the outer circle is combined from 
the nearest adjacent forces of the inner circle, 

1. The Magnesor Group. — The so-called powers of Light 
descend in direct line from Magnesor, but slightly infiuenced 
by the dark side. The powers Magnesor and Cafor form 
together the so-called Life Force, which is no single power 
but is differently combined in animals and plants. Between 
Magnesor and Cafor there exists the Life Force of Man. 
Morally good men and those mediums which bring abont 
interviews of good spirits in the earth have most Magnesor. 
Somewhere about the middle there stand the life forces of 
animals, and in Cafor that of plants. Nothing is known about 
Hefa, or rather S. W. can give no information. Fersns is 
the fundamental power which comes to light in the pheno- 
menon of the forces of locomotion. Its recognisable forces 
are Warmth, Light, Electricity, Magnetism, and two an* 
known forces, one of which only exists in comets. Of the 
powers of the seventh circle 8. W. could only point out north 
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and south magnetism and positive and negative electricity. 
Deka is anknown. Smar is of peculiar significance, to be 
indicated below ; it leads to— 

2. Hypnos Group. — Hypnos and H>ifonismus are powers 
vbich only dwell within certain beings, in those who are 
in a position to esert a magnetic intiuence npon others. 
Athialowi is the sexual instinct. Ohemical affinity is directly 
derived from it. In the ninth circle nnder it arises indolence 
(that is the line of Smar). Svmn and Kara are of unknown 
Bignificanoe. Pusa corresponds to Smar in the opposite 
Benee. 

8. The Coanesor Group. — Connesor is the opposite pole of 
Magnesor. It is the dark and wicked power equal in intensity 
to the good power of light. While the good power creates, 
this one turns into the opposite. EndoB is an elemental power 
of minerals. From these (significance unknown) gravitation 
proceeds, which on its side is designated as the elemental 
force of the forces of resistance that occur in phenomena 
(gravity, capillarity, adhesion and cobeaion). NakuB is the 
secret power of a rare stone nhich controls the effect of snake 
poison. The two powers Smar and Pvaa have a special 
importance. According to S. W., Smar develops in the bodies 
of morally good men at the moment of death. This power 
enables the soul to rise to the powers of light. Pusa behavea 
in the opposite way, for it is the power which condnots 
morally bad people to the dark side in the state of Connesor. 

In the sixth circle the visible world begins, which only 
appears to be so sharply divided from the other side in 
consequence of the fickleness of our organs of sense. In 
reality the transition is a very gradual one, and there are 
people who live on a higher stage of knowledge because their 
perceptions and sensations are more delicate than those of 
others. Great seers are enabled to see manifestations of force 
where ordinary people can perceive nothing. S. W. seea 
Idagnesor as s white or bluish vapour, which chiefiy develops 
when good spirits are near. Connesor is a dark vaponr-like 
fluid, which, like Magnesor, develops on the appearance of 
black" spirits. For instance, the night before the beginning 
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of great TisioiiB the abiny vapour of Magnesor spieadB j 
thick layers, out of which the good spirits grow to visible 
white forces. It is just the same with ConnesBor. But these 
powers have their dfTiereut mediumB. S. W. is a Magnesor 
mediutu, as were the Prophetess of Prevorat and Sweden- 
borg. The materialisation mediums of the spiritualists are 
mostly Conuesor mediums, because materialisatiou takes 
place much more easily through Connesor on account of its 
close coonection with the properties of matter. In the 
BOmmer of 1900 S. W. tried several times to produce the 
circles of matter, bat she never arrived at other than vague 
and incomprehensible hints and afterwards spoke no more 
about this. 

Conclusion. — The really interesting and valuable seances 
came to an end with the production of the system of powers. 
Even before there was noticeable a gradual decline in the 
vividness of the ecstasies. Ulrich von Gerbenstein came 
increasingly to the front, and filled up the stances with bis 
childish chatter. The visions which 8. W. had in the mean- 
time likewise seem to have lost vividness and plasticity 
of formation, for S. W. was afterwards only able to feel 
pleasaut sensations in the presence of good spirits, and dis- 
agreeablenesB in that of bad spirits. Nothing new was 
produced. There was something of uncertainty in the trance 
talks, as if feeling and seeking for the impression which she 
was making upon the audience, together with an increasing 
staleness in the content. In the outward behaviour of 8. W. 
there arose also a marked shyness and uncertainty, bo that 
the impression of wilful deception became ever stronger. 
The writer therefore soon withdrew from the stances. S. W. 
experimented afterwards in other circles, and sis months 
after my leaving was caught cheating in jUigranli delicto. 
She wanted to arouse again by spiritualistic experiments the 
lost belief in ber supernatural powers ; she concealed small 
objects in her dress, throwing them up in the air daring the 
dark stance. With this her part was played out. Since this 
eighteen months have passed during which I have not seen 
S. W. I have learnt from an observer who knew her from 
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the earlier times, she has now and again strajige states of 
short duration during which she is very pale and silent, and 
has a fixed glittering look. I did not hear any more of visions. 
Bbe is said not to take part any more in spiritualistic stances. 
8. W. is now in a large business, and aocording to all accounts 
is an industrious and responsibk person who does her work 
eagerly and cleverly, giving entire satisfaction. According to 
the account of trustworthy persons, her character has mach 
improved ; she has become quieter, more regular and sympa* 
thetic. No other abnormalities have appeared in her. This 
case contains a mass of psychological problems, in spite of 
its incompleteness, whose exposition goes far beyond tbe 
limits of this little work. We must therefore be satisfied 
with a mere sketch of the various striking manifestations. 
For a more lucid exposition it seems better to review the 
Tarions states separately. 

1. The Waking State. — Here the patient shows various 
peenliarities. As we have seen, at school she was often dis* 
traeted, lost herself in a peculiar way, was moody; her 
behaviour changes indefinitely, now quiet, shy, reserved, now 
lively, noisy and talkative. She cannot be called unintelli- 
gent, but she strikes one sometimes as narrow-minded, some- 
times as having isolated intelligent moments. Her memory 
is good on the whole, but owing to her distraction it is much 
unpaired. Thus, despite mach discussion and reading of 
Kerner's " Seherin von Prevorst," for many weeks, she does not 
know whether the author's name is Koemcr or Kerner, nor 
the name of the Prophetess, if directly asked. AH the same, 
when it occasionally comes up, the name Kerner is correctly 
written in the automatic commanications. In general it 
may be said that her character has something extremely 
impolsive, incomprehensible, protean. Deducting tbe want 
of balance dae to puberty, there remains a pathological 
reeidae which expresses itself in reactions which follow 
no rule and a bizarre unaccountable character. This 
character may be called deiequilibre, or nnstable. It re- 
ceives a specific mould from features which can certainly 
be regarded as hysterical. This is decidedly so in tbe 
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oonditiocB of distraction. As Janet > maintains, the foundation 
of hysterical annBthesia is the loss of attentioo. He vae able 
to prove in youthful hysterics " a striking indifference and 
distracted attention in the whole region of the emotional 
life." Misreading is a notable instance, which illastrates 
hysterical dispersion of attention most beaotifuUy. The 
psychology of this process may perhaps be viewed as follows : 
during reading alond, attention becomes paralysed for this act 
and is directed towards some other object. Meanwhile the 
reading is continued tnechaulcally, the sense impressions are 
received as before, but in conseqaenee of the dispersion the 
excitabili^ of the perceptive centre is lowered, so that the 
strength of the sense impression is no longer adequate to 
fix the attention in such a way that perception as such 
is conducted along the motor speech route ; thus all the 
inflowing associations which at once unite with any new 
sense impression are repressed. The further psychological 
mechanism permits of only two possible explanations : 

(1) The admission of tho sense impression is received uncoo- 
soiously (because of the increase of threshold stimulus), in the 
perceptive centre just below the threshold of consciousness, 
and consequently is not incorporated in the attention and 
conducted back to the speech route. It only reaches verbal 
expression through the intervention of the nearest associa- 
tions, in this case the dialect expression^ for this object. 

(2) The sense impression is perceived consciously, but at the 
moment of its entrance into the speech route it reaches a 
territory whose excitability is diminished by the dispersion 
of attention. At this place the dialect word is substitated 
by association for the motor speech image, and it is uttered 
as such. In either case it is certain that it is the aoonstic 
dispersed attention which fails to correct the error. Which 
of the two explanations is correct cannot be cleared up 
in this case ; probably both approach the truth, for the 
dispersion of attention seems to be general, and in each 
case concerns more than one of the centres engaged in the 
aot of reading aloud. In oar case this phenomenon has a 

' " On Hysterics." ' See pkge 17. 
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special value, for we have here a quite elementary aatomatio 
phenomenon. It may be called hysterical in ao far as in this 
concrete case a state of eshanation and intoxication with its 
parallel manifestations can be exscinded. A healthy person 
only exceptionally allows himself to be so engaged by an 
object that be fail» to correct the errors of a dispersed atten- 
tion — those of the kind described. The frequency of these 
occurrences in the patient, point to a considerable limitation 
of the field of conBciouenesB in so far as she can only 
master a relative minimum of elementary sensations flowing 
in at the same time. If we wish to describe more exactly 
the peycbologicol state of the "psychic ehady side," we 
might call it either a sleeping or a dream-state, according 
as passivity or activity predominated. There is, at all 
events, a pathological dream state of very rudimentary exten- 
sion and intensity ; its genesis is spontaneous ; dream-states 
arising spontaneously with the production of automatisms 
are generally regarded on the whole as hysterical. It 
must be pointed oat that these iDstancee of misreadiog 
occurred frequently in the patient, and that the term 
hysterical is employed in this sense ; so far as we know, it 
is only on a foundation of hysterical constitution that spon- 
taneous states of partial sleep or dreams occur frequently, 

Binet ' has studied experimentally the automatic sub- 
stitution of some adjacent association in his hysterics. If 
he pricked the aueesthetic band of the patient without 
his noticing the prick, be tboaght of " points " ; if the 
anesthetic finger was moved, be thought of "sticks" or 
"columns." When the anfesthetic hand, concealed from 
the patient's sight by a screen, writes " Salpetriere," the 
patient sees in front of her the word " Salpetri^re " in white 
writing on a black ground. This recalls the eiperiments 
above referred to of Guinon and Sophie Waltke. 

We thus find in the patient, at a time when there was 
nothing to indicate tbe later phenomena, rudimentary auto- 
matisms, fragments of dream manifestations, which bear in 
themaalves the possibility that some day more than one 

' Bluet, " IiCB alUratloDi: de la personnaliU." 
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asBooiation would creep in between the perception of the dis- 
persed attention and consciouaneaa. The miBreading shows 
UB moreover a certain aatomatic independence of the 
psychical elements. This occasionally expands to a more or 
less fleeting dispersion of attention, althoogh with very alight 
reaulta and never in any v&y striking or auapicioas; this 
diapersedness approximates to that of the physiological 
dream. The misreading can be thns conceived as a pro- 
dromal ayraptom of the later events ; especially as its 
psychology is prototypical for the mechanism of somnam- 
bulic dreams, which are indeed nothing but a many-sided 
multiplication and manifold variation of the elementary pro- 
cesses reviewed above. I never sacoeeded in demonstrating 
during my obeervationa aimilar mdimentary automatisma. 
It would seem that in course of time, the states of dispersed 
attention, to a certain extent beneath the surface of con- 
sciouanesB, at first of low degree, have grown into these 
remarkable aomnambulie attacks ; hence they disappeared 
during the vakiDg state, which was free from attacks. So 
far as concerns the development of the patient's character 
beyond a certain not very extenBive ripening, no remarkable 
change conld be demonstrated during the observations lasting 
nearly two years. More remarkable iB the fact that in the 
two years since the cessation (complete ?) of the somnambulic 
attacks, a considerable change in character has taken place. 
We shall have occasion later on to speak of the importance 
of this observation. 

Semi-Somnamb-alitm. — In S. W.'s case the following con- 
dition was indicated by the term semi-Bomnambuliam. For 
aome time after and before the actual aomnambulie attack 
the patient flnda herself in a atate whose most salient feature 
can best be described as "preoccupation." She only lends 
half an ear to the conversation around her, answers at 
random, often gets absorbed in all manner of hallucinations; 
her face is solemn, her look ecstatic, visionary, ardent. 
Closer observation discloses a far-reaching alteration of the 
entire character. She ia now aerious, dignified; when she 
speaks her subject is always an extremely serious one. In 
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this condition she can talk so aeriouBly, forcibly and con- 
Tincingly, that one Is tempted to ask oneeelf if this is really 
a girl of fifteen and a half. On« has the impreeBion of a 
mature woman possessed of considerable dramatic talent. 
The reason for this seriousness, this solemnity of behaviour, 
is given in her explanation that at these times she stands at 
the frontier of this world and the other, and associates jnst 
as truly with the spirits of the dead as with living people. 
And, indeed, her conversation is usually divided between 
answers to real objective questions and hallacinatory onea. 
I call this state semi-somnambulism because it coincides 
with Biehet's own definition. He' says: "La conscience 
de cet individu persists dans sou integrity apparente, toutefois 
des operations tres compliquees 'vont s'accomplir en dehors 
de la conscience sans que le moi volontaire et conseient 
paraisse ressentir une modification quelconque. Une autre 
personne sera en lui qui agira, penaera, voudra, sans que 

. la conscience, c'est a dire le moi refiechi conseient, ait la 

' moindre notioa." 

Binet^ says of this term: "Le terme indique la parent^ 

' de cet etat avec le somnambulisme veritable, et en suite il 
laisse comprendre que la vie somnamblique qui se manifesto 

I durant la veille est reduite, dSprim^e, par la conscience 

■ normale qui la reconvre." 



Adtomatibus. 

Semi-somnambulism is characterised by the continuity 
of consciousness with that of the waking state and by the 
appearance of various automatisms which give evidence of 
an activity of the subconscious self, independent of that 
of consciousness. 

Oar case shows the following automatic phenomena : 

(1) Automatic movements of the table. 

(2) Automatic writing. 

(3) Hallucinations. 

< Biobet, Bev. Phil, ISU, U. p. 6S0. 

■ Blnet, "Tua flUraticEi da :■ pcTbcuiutl'U," p. 139 
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I. Aviomatic MovementM of the Table. — Before t 

came under my observation she had been influenced b; the 
Bnggestion of "table-turning" which she had first come 
acroBB as a game. As Boon aa she entered the circle there 
appeared communications from members of her family which 
showed her to be a medium. I could only find out 
that as Hoon aa ever her hand was placed on the table, 
the typical movements began. The resulting communica- 
tions have no interest for us. But the automatic charaoter 
of the act itself deserves some discusaion, for we may, with- 
out more ado, set aside the imputation that there was any 
question of intentional and voluntary pushing or pulling on 
the part of the patient. 

As we know from the investigations of Chevreul,' Gley, 
Lebmann and others, unconscious motor phenomena are 
not only of frequent occurrence among hysterical persons, 
and those pathologically inclined in other directions, but 
they are also relatively easily produced in normal persons 
who Bhow DO other spontaneoua automatisms. I have made 
many experiments on these lines, and can confirm this 
observation. In the great majority of instances all that is 
required is enough patience to put up with an hour of quiet 
waiting. In most subjectB motor automatisms will be ob- 
tained in a more or less bigb degree if contra-suggestions 
do not intervene as obstacles. In a relatively small per- 
centage the phenomena arise spontaneously, i.e. directly 
under the influence of verbal suggestion or of some earlier 
auto-suggestion. In this instance the case is powerfully 
afl'ected by suggestion. In general the particular predis- 
position is subject to all those laws which also hold good 
for normal hypnosis. Nevertheless certain special circum- 
stances are to be taken into account, conditioned by the 
peculiarity of the case. It ia not a question of a total 
hypnosis, but of a partial one, limited entirely to the 
motor area of the arm, like the cerebral ansesthesis pro- 
dueed by "magnetic passes" for a painful spot in : 

' CoiDpleke referensBB in Biae'', " Z-ea aJUntioaB;' p. 19T, footnote. 
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body. We toach the epot m qaeBtion employing verbal 
BQggestioD or makiag use of some existing auto-suggestion, 
and of the tactile etimuluB which we know acts suggee- 
tively, to bring about the desired partial hypnosis. In 
accordance with this procedure refractory subject s can 
rather easily be brought to an exhibition of automatism. 
The experimenter intentionally giTes the table a slight push, 
or, better, a series of rhythmic but very slight taps. After 
a short time he notices that the oscillatiouB become stronger, 
that they continue although he has interrupted his own 
intentional movements. The experiment has succeeded, the 
subject has unsuspectingly taken up the suggestion. By 
this procedure much more is obtained than by verbal sug- 
gestion. In very receptive persons and in all those cases 
vhere movement seems to arise spontaneously, the pur- 
poseful tremulous movements,' not perceptible by the subject, 
assume the role of agent provocateur. 

In this way persons who by themselves have never ob- 
tained automatic movements o( a coarse calibre, sometimes 
assume the unconscious guidance of the table-movements, 
provided that the tremors are strong and that the medium 
anderstands their meauiug. In this case the medium takes 
control of the slight oscillations and returns them consider- 
ably strengthened) but rarely at exactly the same instant, 
generally a few seconds later, in this way revealing the agent's 
conscious or unconscious thought. By means of this simple 
mechanism there may arise those cases of thought-reading 
so bewildering at ^st sight. A very simple experiment, 
that succeeds in many cases even with unpractised persons, 
will serve to illustrate this. The experimenter thinks, say, 
of the number four, and then waits, bis hands quietly resting 
fm the table, until he feels that the table makes the first 

' Ai is known, during the waking stale tbe haniig bod arms are never quite 
I BtUI, bat are constantly subjected to fine tremors, Preyer, Lohmann, and 
I stbers have pco^ed that those movamants are influenced in a high degree bj 
I Um pndomlnanC presen tat) oils. Feeder shows that the ootstretchod hand 
'raw amall, more or less bithlul, copied of figures which were vividi; pre- 
nted. Tbeso purpogeful tremors can be demoostrated in a very simple way 
blf npwiniinita with the pendulum. 
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inolmation to announce the number thought ot He lifts bis 
bands off the table immediately, and tbe number four will 
be correctly tilted out. It is advisable in this experiment 
to place the table upon a soft thick carpet. By close 
attention tbe experimenter will ocoaBionally notice a move- 
ment of tbe table which is thus represented. 





Fio, a. 

(1) Purposeful tremors too slight to be perceived by 
the subject. 

(2) Several very small but perceptible oscillations of 
the table which indicate that the subject is re- 
sponding to them. 

(3) The big movements (tilts) of tbe table, giving tbe 
number four that was thought of. 

(ab) Denotes the moment when the operator's hands 
are removed. 
This experiment succeeds excellently with well-disposed 
but inexperienced subjects. After a little practice the 
phenomenon indicated is wont to disappear, since by practice 
the number is read and reproduced directly from tbe purpose- 
ful movements.' 

In a reBponsive medium tbe purposeful tremors of the 
agent act here jast as tbe intentional taps in the experiment 

■ CL Pie;er, " Die Eckliirung dea Qedaakeiileseiu," Laipng, 18S6. 
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cited above ; they are received, strengthened and reproduced, 
althongh slightly wavering. 6tUl they are perceptible and 
hence act snggeBtively ae slight tactile Btimuli, and by the 
increase of partial hypnosis give rise to great automatic 
movements. This experiment illustrates in the clearest way 
the increase step by step of auto-suggestion. Along the path 
of this anto-suggestion are developed all the automatic 
phenomena of a motor nature. How the intellectual content 
gradually mingles in with the purely motor need scarcely be 
elucidated after this discussioD. There is no need of a special 
suggestion for the evoking of intellectaal phenomena. From 
the outset it is a question of word-presentation, at least &om 
the side of the experimenter. After the first aimless motor 
irrelevancies of the unpractised subject, some word products 
or the intentions of the experimenter ore soon reproduced. 
Objectively the occurrence of an intellectual content must be 
understood as follows : — 

By the gradual increase of anto-suggestion the motor- 
range of the arm becomeB isolated from consciousness, that 
is to say, the perception of the slight movement-impulse is 
concealed from consciousness.' 

By the knowledge gained from oonscionsness that some 
intellectual content is possible, there results a collateral 
excitation in the speech-area as the means immediately at 
hand for intellectual notification. The motor part of word- 
presentation is necessarily chiefly concerned with this aiming 
at notification.^ In this way we understand the unconscious 
flowing over of speech-impulse to the motor-area " and con- 
versely the gradual penetration of partial hypnosis into the 
speech area. 

In numerous experiments with beginners, as a rule I have 

' .^aalDgotu to oertain hjpnotic eiperimontB in Uie wakiog stat«. Cf. 
Amet'i Bspenment when b^ ft nhiipered Bn^estlon he iaduced a patient to 
Ba flmt on the groond withont being aware of it (" L'Automatiamu "), 

Obarcol's aoheme of word-piotura oomblnation : 1, Auditory image. 2, 
Tiatul image. 3, Motor Imftge. a, Speech image. B. Writing image. In 
OUbcrt Ballet, " Die inneclicbc Spnuihe," Leipzig and Wien, 1890. 

' Bain eajB. " Thought is a suppressed word or a unppresaed act " (" The 
and the Intellect "}. 
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observed at the beginoing of inteUectnal phenomena t 
lively large number of completely meaningless words, also 
often a series of meaningless single letters. Later on all 
kinds of absurdities are produced, e.y. words or entire 
sentences with the letters Irregularly misplaced or with the 
order of the letters all reversed — a kind of mirror-writing. 
The appearance of the letter or word indicates a new 
snggestiou; some sort of association is involuntarily joined 
to it, which is then realised. Bemarkably enough, these are 
not generally the conscious associations, hat quite unexpected 
ones, a circumstance showing that a considerable port of 
the speech-area is already hypnotically isolated. The re- 
cognition of this automatism again forms a fruitful suggestion, 
since invariably at this moment the feeling of strangeneaa 
arises, if it is not already present in the pore motor-auto- 
matism. The question, "Who is doing this?" "Who is speak- 
ing?" is the suggestion for the synthesis of the onconscious 
personality which as a rule does not like being kept wait- 
ing too long. Any name is introduced, generally one charged 
with emotion, and the automatic splitting of the person- 
ality is accomplished. How accidental and how vacillating 
this synthesis is at its beginning, the following reports from 
the literature show. Myers' communicates the following 
interesting observation on a Mr. A., a member of the 
Society for Psychical Research who was making experiments 
on himself in automatic writing. 



Third Dat. 

Question : What is man ? 
Answer : TEFI H HASL E6BLE LIES. 
Question : Is that an anagram ? Yes. 
How many words does it contain ? Five. 
What is the first word ? SEE. 

> Pnxeedingi of S.P.B., 1886. •' Automatic writing." 
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What is the second word ? 8EEEE. 

See? Shall I interpret it myself? Try to. 

Mr. A, found this solution : " Life is less able." He was 
astonished at this intellectual information, which seemed to 
him to prove the existence of an intelligence independent of 
his own. Therefore he went on to ask : 

Who are you ? Glelia. 

Are you a woman ? Yes. 

Have yon ever lived upon the earth ? No. 

Win you come to life ? Yes. 

When ? In six years. 

Why are yon converBing with me ? E if Clelia el. 

Mr. A. interpreted this answer as : I Clelia feel. 



FoxraTH Day. 

Question : Am I the one who asks the questions ? Yes. 
Is Glelia there ? No. 
Who is here then ? Nobody. 
Does Clelia exist at all ? No. 

With whom then was I speaking yesterday ? With 
no one. 

Janet ^ conducted the following conversation with the 
sub-consciousness of Lucie, who, meanwhile, was engaged 
in conversation with another obs&rver. " M'entendez-vous ? " 
asks Janet. Lueie answers by automatic writing, " Non," 
*' Maia pour r^pondre il faut entendre ? " " Oni, absolument." 
"Alors comment faites-vous ? " "Je ne sais." "11 fant 
bien qu'il y ait quelqu'un qui m'entend?" " Oui," "Qui 
cela ! Autre que Lucie. Ah bien I Une autre personne. 
Vonlez-vous que nous lui donnioDS un nom ? " " Non." " Si, 
ce sera plus commode." "Eh bien, Adrienne!" "Alors, 
Adrienne, m'entendez'vous ? " " Oni." 

From these quotations it will be seen in what way the 
Bobconscioua personality is constructed. It owes its origin 

Payoliologique," p. 31T, PuU, 1889. 
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purely k) saggestive questions meeting & certain disposition 
of the medium. This explanation is the result of the 
disintegration of the psychical complex ; the feeling of the 
strangeness of such automatisms then comes in to help, as 
soon ae conscious attention is directed to the automatic act 
Binet ' remarks on this experiment of Janet's ; " II fant Men 
remarquer que si la personnalit^ d'Adrienne a pu se oreer, c'est 
qu'elle a rencontr^ une posstbilite psjchologiqne ; en d'antres 
termes, il y avait la des ph^nomenes dSsagrSg4s vivant s^par^s 
de la conscience normale du sujet." The individualisation 
of the Bub-conBciousness always denotes a considerable further 
step of great suggestive influence upon the further formation 
of automatisms.^ So, too, we must regard the origin of the 
unconscious personalities in our case. 

The objection that there is simulation in automatic table- 
turning may well be given np, when one considers the 
phenomenon of thought-reading from the purposeful tremors 
which the patient offered in such plenitude. Rapid, oon- 
scioQs thought-reading demands at the least an eitraordinary 
degree of practice, which it has been shown the patient did 
not possess. By means of the purposeful tremors whole 
conversations can be carried on, as in our case. In the 
same way the sui^gestibility of the subconscious can be 
proved objectively if, for inetance, the experimenter with his 
hand on the table desires that the hand of the medium should 
no longer be able to move the table or the glass ; contrary to 
all expectation and to the liveUest astonishment of the 
subject, the table will immediately remain immovable. 
Naturally any other desired suggestions can be realised, 
provided they do not overstep by their innervations the 
region of partial hypnosis ; this proves at the same time 
the limited nature of the hypnosis. Suggestions for the 
legs and the other arm will thus not be obeyed. Table- 
turning is not an automatism which belongs exclaBivi 

■ "Les AlMrationa," p. 133. 

' " Une foU baptist, le pereonuAge inoomolent esl plus d£lermin£ et pliu 
net, montcs mieux su c»ti)ctireB pajchologlqaeH " (Janet, " L'Automa- 
tlamo," p. 318). 
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to the patient's Bemi-BOmnambalism : on the contrary, it 
occurred in the most pronounced form in the waking state, 
and in most cases then passed over into semi-somnam- 
liuliBm, the appearance of this being generally announced 
by LaUncibations, as it was at the first sitting. 

2. Automatic Writing. — A second automatic phenomenon; 
which at the outset corresponds to a higher partial hypnosis, 
is automatic writing. It is, according to my experience, 
much rarer and more difSoult to produce than table-turning. 
As in table-turning, it is again a matter of a primary sug- 
gestion, to the conscious when sensibility is retained, to the 
unconscious when it is obliterated. The suggestion is, how- 
ever, not a simple one, for it already bears in itself an 
intellectual element. " To write " means " to write some- 
thing." This special element of the suggestion which 
extends beyond the merely motor often conditions a certain 
perplexity on the part of the subject, giving rise to slight 
contrary suggestions which hinder the appearance of the 
atitomatiemB. I have observed in a few cases that the BUg- 
gestion is reaJised, despite its relative venturesomeness (it 
was directed towards the waking consciousness of a so-called 
normal person). However, it takes place in a peculiar way; 
it first displaces the purely motor part of the central system 
concerned in hypnosis, and the deeper hypnosis is then 
leached by auto-suggestion from the motor phenomenon, 
analogous to the procedure in table-turning described above. 
The subject,' who has a pencil in his hand, is purposely 
engaged in conversation whilst his attention is diverted from 
the writing. The hand begins to make movements, begin- 
ning with many upward strokes and zigzag lines, or a 
simple line is made. Occasionally it happens that the pencil 
does not touch the paper, but writes in the air. These move- 
mentB must be conceived as purely motor phenomena, which 
eorrespond to the expression of the motor element in the 
presentation "write." This phenomenon is somewhat rare; 
generally single letters are first 'written, and what was said 

■ Cf. the coTCQsponding expetimenti ot Binet and FM. See Bicat, " Lm 
Alt^ntions." 
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above of table-tanuDg holds trae of their combioatioQ into 
words and aentenoes. True mirror-writing is also observed 
here and there. In the majority of cases, and perhaps 
in all experiments with beginners who are not under 
some very special suggestion, the automatic writing is that 
of the subject. Occasionally its character may be greatly 
changed,^ but this is secondary, and is always to be regarded 
as a symptom of the intruding synthesis of a subconscioQS 
personality. 

As stated, the patient's automatic writing never came to 
any very great development. In these experiments, generally 
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carried out in darkness, she passed over into semi-somnai 
bulism, or into ecstasy. The automatic writing had thus the 
same effect as the preliminary table-taming. 

8. The Ilallucinationa. — The nature of the passing into 
somnambulism in the second stance is of psychological 
importance. As stated, the automatic phenomena were pro- 
gressing favourably when darkness came on. The most 
interesting event of this stance, so far, was the brusque 
interruption of the communication from the grandfather, 
which was the starting-point of various debates amongst the 
members of the circle. Tbese two momentons occurrences, 
the darkness and the striking event, seem to have been the 
foundation for a rapid deepening of hypnosis, in consequence 
of which the baUucinations could be developed. The psycho- 
logical mechanism of this process seems to be as follows: 

' Of. corrMponding tests by E^oumoj : " Des IiidM i 1ft plau^te Mftn. 
Etude Btu UD CM ie somnambaliama KVec glossolalle." Paris and Qenen. 
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The infineDoe of darhneBB upon, the Buggestibility of the 
Bense-orgaoB is well known.' Binet ' states that it has a 
special influence on hysterics producing a state of sleepiness. 
As is clear from the foregoing, the patient was In a state 
of partial hypnosis and had constitnted herself one with 
the unconscious personality in closest relstioQBhip to her in 
the domain of speech. The automatic expression of this 
personality is interrupted most unexpectedly by a new person, 
of whose existence no one had any suspicion. Whence 
came this cleavage ? Obviously the eager expectation of 
this first stance had very much occupied the patient. Her 
reminiscences of me and my family had probably grouped 
themselves around this expectation ; hence these suddenly 
come to light at the climax of the automatic expression. 
That it was just my grandfather and no one else — not, e.g., 
my deceased father, who, as she knew, was much closer to 
me than the grandfather whom I had never known — perhaps 
BUggests where the origin of this new person is to be sought. 
It ie probably & dissociation of the personality already present 
which seized upon the material next at hand for its expres- 
sion, namely, upon the associations concerning myself. How 
far this is parallel to the experiences revealed by dream 
investigation (Freud's ^) must remain undecided, for we have 
no means of judging bow far the effect mentioned can be 
considered a " repressed " one. From the brusque inter- 
ruption of the new personality we may conclude that the 
presentations concerned were very vivid, with corresponding 
intensity of expectation. This perhaps was an attempt to 
overcome a certain maidenly shyness and embarrasament. 
This event reminds us vividly of the manner in which the 
dream presents to consciousness, by a more or less trans- 
parent symbolism, things one has never said to oneself 
elearly and openly. We do not know when this dissociation 
of the new personality occurred, whether it had been slowly 

■ 01 Hogen, " Ziu Thaotie dea HaUnciDBtionen," Alig. Zeittekrifi /. 
Ftj/ch., XXV. 10. 

' Binet, " Les AlWtalionB," p, 157. 
* " Die TmumdeulUDg," 1900. 
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prepared in the oDoooBciouB, or whether it first occnrred in 
the stance. In any case this event meant a oonsiderable 
progreBs in the extenaion of the nnconscioDs sphere rendered 
accessible through the hypnosis. At the same time this 
event muat be regarded as powerfully suggestive in regard 
to the impression which it made upon the waking conscious- 
nesB of the patient. For the perception of this unexpected 
intervention of a new power must inevitably excite a feeling 
of the strangeneBB of the antomatisms, and would easily 
suggest the thought that an independent spirit is here making 
itself known. Hence the intelligible association that she 
would finally be able to see this Bpirit. The situation that 
ensued at the second stance is to be explained by the coin- 
cidence of this energising eiiggeBtion with the heightened 
snggeBtibility conditioned by the darknesB. The hypnosis and 
with it the series of disBociated presentations break througli 
to the visual area, and the expression of the unconscious, 
hitherto purely motor, is made objective, According to the 
measure of the Bpeoific energy of the new system, in the 
shape of visual images with the character of hallacinations, 
not as a mere accompanying phenomenon of the word-anto- 
matism, but as a Bnbstituted function. The explanation of 
the situation that arose in the first seance, at that time un- 
expected and inexplicable, is no longer presented in words, 
but as a descriptive allegorical vision. The sentence " they 
do not hate one another, but are friends," is expreastd 
in a picture. We often encounter events of this kind in 
somnambulism. The thinking of somnambulists is given is 
plastic images which constantly break into this or thai 
sense-sphere and are made objective in hallucinations. Tlu 
process of reflection sinks into the subconscious ; only itt 
end-results arise to consciousness as presentations vividlr 
tinged by the senses, or directly as hallucinations. In m 
case the same thing occnrred as in the patient whofl 
antesthetic hand Binet pricked nine times, which made htf 
think of the figure 9 ; or as in Flonmoy's ' Helen Smitb. 

' Roorno;, I.e.. p. OS. 
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wbo, when asked during basiness-boura about certain pattemB, 
Boddenly saw the number of days (16) for which they had 
been lent, at a length of 20 mm. in front of her. The 
farther qnestion arises, why does the automatism appear in 
the visual and not in the acoustic sphere ? There are several 
grounds for this choice of the visual sphere. 

(1) The patient is not gifted acoustically; she is, for 
instance, very unmusical. 

(2) There was no stillness corresponding to the darkness 
which might have favoured the appearance of sounds ; there 

i a lively conversation. 

(3) The increased conviction of the near presence of 
spirits, because the aQtomatism felt so strange, could easUy 
have aroused the idea that a spirit might be seen, thus 
causing a slight excitation of the visual sphere. 

(4) The entoptic phenomena In darkness favoured the 
occurrence of hallucinations. 

The reasons (3) and (4) — the entoptic phenomena in the 
darkness and the probable excitation of the visual spheres-are 
of decisive importance for the appearance of hallucinations. 
The entoptic phenomena in this case play the same role in 
the auto-suggestion, the production of the automatism, as the 
slight tactile stimuli in hypnosis of the motor centre. As 
stated, dashes preceded the first hallucinatory twilight-state. 
Obviously attention was already at a high pitch, and directed 
to visual perceptions, so that the retina's own light, usually 
very weak, was seen with great intensity. The part played 
by entoptic perceptions of light in the origin of hallucinations 
deserves further consideration. Sehule ' says : " The swarm- 
ing of light and colour which stimulates and animates the 
field of vision although in the dark, supplies the material for 
pbantastic figures in the air before falhng asleep. As we 
know, absolute darkness is never seen ; a few particles of 
the dark field of vision are always illumined ; decks of light 
move here and there, and combine into all kinds of figures ; 
it only needs a moderately active imagination to create 

> Schille, " Handbach," p. 134. 
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out of them, as one does out of clonds, certain known 
figoree. The power of reasoning, fading as one falls asleep, 
leaves phantasy free play to couBtract very vivid figures. 
In the place of the tight spots, hazinesB and changing 
colonrs of the dark visual field, there arise definite outlines of 
objeots," • 

In this way hypnagogic hallucinations arise. The chief 
roll- naturally belongs to the imagination, henee imaginative 
people in particular are subject to hypnagogic hallucinations.' 
The hypnopompie hallucinations described by Myers arise in 
the same way. 

It is highly probable that hypnagogic pictures are iden- 
tical with the dream-pictures of normal sleep — forming their 
visual foundation. Maury ^ has proved from self-observation 
that the pictures which hovered around him hypnagogically 
were also the objects of the dreams that followed. G. Tmm- 
bull Ladd* has shown this even more convincingly. By 
practice he succeeded in waking himself suddenly two to 
five minatee after falling aeleep. He then observed that the 
figures dancing before the retina at times represented the 
same contours as the pictures just dreamed of. He even 
states that nearly every visual dream is shaped by the re- 
tina's own light figures. In our case the fantastic rendering 
of these pictures was favoured by the situation. We must 
not underrate the infiuence of the over- excited expec- 
tation which allowed the dull retina-Ught to appear with 
increased intensity.^ The further formation of the retinal 

' J. Mfillec, quoted AUg. Zeit.f. Pfyck., XXV. 41. ^^ 

■ Spinoza hypnopompic&lly saw a " nigrum et teabiptiitn BTatilianum.''*J^M 
J. MiiUer, U. '^ 

In Ooethe'a "The Eleotive Affinities," at times in the liaU dukneaa OttiU* 
saw ttie figoTB of Ednard in a dimljr-llt spot. CoinpBre also Cardaniu, 
•• imagines videbam ab imo locti, quasi e pamilis annolis arci»iiue coustantea, 
urborum, belloarum, hominam, oppidoium, iostcuctarmn acierum, bellicormn 
et moaioormn inatiumentoium allommque hoias generis adscendent«s, 
vloIsBimque deeceDdentes, aliis atque allis saooedentibus " (EieronjmoB 
Cardantis, "De subtilitate rerom"). 

* " Le sommeil et lea tinea," p. 13*. 

' G. Tnuubull Ladd, " Contribution to the Psy cholog; ol Viscal Dreams," 
Mind, April, 1802. 

■ Ueoker says ot the same conditioD, " There is & umple elemental viiion 
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appearances follows in accordance with the predominating 
presentations. That ballucinations appear in this way has 
been also observed in otber visionaries. Jeanne d'Arc ^ first saw 
a, cloud of light, and only after some time there stepped forth 
St. Michael, St. Catherine and St. Margaret. For a whole 
hour Swedenborg^ saw nothing but illuminated spheres and 
fiery flames. He felt a mighty change in the brain, which 
Eeemed to him "release of light." After the space of one 
hour he suddenly saw red figures which he regarded as 
angels and spirits. The sun visions of Benvenuto Cellini' 
in Engelsburg are probably of tbe same nature. A student 
who frequently saw apparitions, stated: "When these ap- 
paritions come, at first I only see single masses of light and 
at the same time am conscious of a dull noise in the ears, 
Gradually these contours become clear figures." 

The appearance of hallucinations occurred in a quite 
classical way in Floumoy's Helen Smith. I quote the 
cases in question from bis articled 

"18 Mara. Tentative d'esperience d&uB robBCurit^ MUe. 
Smith Toit un ballon tant6t luminieux, tantdt s'obBcnrcisBant. 

"26 Mars. Mile. Smith commence a distinguer de vagues 
laeurs, de longs rubans blancB, s'agitant du plancher au 
plafond, puis enfin une magnifique ^toile qui dans rohscurite 
s'est montr^e a elle seule pendant toute la stance. 

" 1 Avril. Mile. Smith se sent tres agitee, elle a des 
frissons, est partiellement glac6e. Elle est tres inqui&te et 
Toit tout a coup se balangant au-dessus de la table nne figure 
grima^ante et tres laide avec de longs cheveux rouges. 
Elle voit alors un magnifique bouquet de roses de nuances 
diverses; tout a coup elle voit sortir de dessons le bouquet 
oa petit serpent, qui, rampant doucement, vient sentir les 
flenrs, les regarde," etc. 

thtoagh ovei.eiclliilioD of mental activitj not leading to phantastic imager; 
even without saaae preaentatioD ; that ia tha vlaion of light free from lorm, a 
nwnUeitatioii ol tbe visual orgaus Btimulated from within " (" Ueber 
ViaLonen," Berlin, 1818). 

I Joles Quicherat, " Proofs de coadanuiatioD et de rthabUitatioD de Jeume 
d'Aro, dlta La Pooelle," etc. 

* HkgBD, i.e., p. G7. ' Qoethe, " Benvenuto Calllnj." 

* Floaatay, Lc, p. 32 d. 
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Helen Smith * says in regard to the origin of her visioa 
of March : 

" La lueur rouge peraista autour de moi et je me suib 
trouvee entourSe de fleura extraordinaires." 

At all times the complex baUucinations of viBionaries 
have occupied a peculiar place in scientific criticism. Macario ^ 
earlj separated these so-called intuitiou-hallacinations from 
others, since he maintaine that they occur in persons ol 
an eager mind, deep uaderstanding and high nervous ex- 
citability. Hecker" expreBses himself similarly but more 
enthusiastically. 

His view is that their condition is " the congenital high 
development of the spiritual organ which calls into active, 
free and mobile play the life of the imagination, bringing it 
spontaneous activity." These hallucinations are " precursors 
or signs of mighty spiritual power." The vision ia "an 
increased excitation which is harmoniously adapted to the 
most complete health of mind and body." The complex 
baUaciuatioDs do not belong to the waking state, but prefer 
as a rule a partial waking state. The visionary is buried 
in his vision even to complete annihilation. Flournoy was 
also always able to prove in the visions of H.3. " nn certain 
degre d'obnnbilation." In our case the vision is complicated 
by a state of sleep whose peculiarities we shall review later. 



The Change in Character. ^H 

The most striking characteristic of the second stage in 
onr case is the change in character. We meet many cases 
in the literature which have offered the symptom of 
spontaneous character-ohange. The first case in a scientific 
publication is Weir-Mitohell'a * case of Mary Reynolds. 



' Floumoj, i.e., p. 61. 

' Allg. Zeil.f. Ptych., IV. 189. 

' Ibid., VI. 286. 

■ Goll. Pb^icians of Philadelphia, ApiU'l, 188S. Also Ear^tr' 
line, 1B69. AbstracLod Id extocto in WiUiuu Junes'a "PrinoJplM 
Psychology." 1991, p. 391 B. 
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It was the case of a young woman living in Pennsylvania 
in 1811, After a deep sleep of about twenty hours she 
had totally forgotten her entire past and everything she 
had learnt ; even the words she spoke had lost their 
meaning. She no longer knew her relatives. Slowly she 
re-learnt to read and write, but her writing was bom 
right to left. More striking still was the change in her 
character. Instead of being melancholy she was now 
cheerful to the extreme. Instead of heiog reserved she 
was buoyant and sociable. Formerly taciturn and retiring, 
she was now merry and jocose. Her disposition was totally 
changed.^ 

In this state she renounced her former retired life, and 
liked to undertake adventurous excursions unarmed, through 
wood and mountain on foot and horseback. In one of these 
excursions she encountered a large black bear, which she took 
for a pig. The bear raised hioiself on his hind legs and 
gnashed his teeth at her. As she could not drive her horse 
on any further, she took an ordinary stick and hit the bear 
until it took to flight. Five weeks later, after a deep sleep, 
Bhe returned to her earlier state with amnesia for the interval. 
These states alternated for about sixteen years. But her last 
Ucenty-five years Maty Reynolds passed exclusivelif in her second 
ttate. 

Schroeder von der Kalk^ reports on the following case: 
The patient became ill at the age of sixteen with jjeriodio 
amnesia, after a previous tedious illness of three years. 
Sometimes in the morning after waking she passed through 
a peculiar choreic state, during which she made rhythmical 
movements with her arms. The whole day she would then 
exhibit a childish, silly behaviotir and had lost all her 
educated capabilities. (When normal she is very intelli- 
gent, well read, speaks French nell.) In the second state 
she begins to speak faulty French. On the second day she 

' Cf. EnuninBhatifi, " AUg, Psjcbopathologie," p. 139, Ogier Want's ewe. 

■ Scbtoeder vod der K>U, " F»thologi« tmd Tbsnpie der GeUtaskruik- 

h«it«a," p. 31 : Brftimaohweig, 1B69. Quoted In Allg. Ztit. f. Ptj/ch., XXU., 
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is again at times normal. The two states are completeli 
separated bj amaesia,' 

Hoefelt^ reports on a case of spontaneous somnambulism 
in a girl who in her normal state was submissive and modest, 
but in somnambulism was impertinent, rude and violent. 
Azam's ° Felida was, in her normal state, depressed, inbibited, 
timid ; and in the second state lively, confident, enterprising 
to recklessness. The »ecoTul state gradually became thf chief 
one, and, finally so far mppregied the first state that the patUnt 
called her nortnal gtatrs, lasting now biU <i sliort time, "crises." 
The amnesic attacks had begun at 14^. In time the 
second state became milder and there was a certain approxi- 
mation between the character of the two states. A very 
striking example of change in character is that worked out 
by Camuset, Ribot, Legrand dn Saalle, Richer, Voistn, and 
put together by Bourru and Burot.* It is that of Louie V., 
a severe male hysteric with amnesic alternating character. 
In the first stage he is rude, cheeky, querulous, greedy, 
tbievish, inconsiderate. In the second state he is an 
agreeable, sympathetic cbaj-acter, industrious, docile and 
obedient. This amnesic change of character has been used 
by Panl Lindau^ in his drama "Der Andere " (The Other 
One). 

Rieger " reports on a case parallel to Lindau's crimioal 
lawyer. The unconscious personalities of Janet's Lucie and 
Leonie (Janet, I.e.) and Morton Prince's ^ may also be re- 
garded as parallel with our case. There are, however, 
therapeutic artificial products whose importance lies in the 
domain of the dissociation of consciousness and of memory. 

In the cases reported upon, the second state is always 
separated from the first by an amnesic dissociation, and the 

■ Cf. Donath. " Ueber Suggattibilitat," Weiner medi«. ProBse, 1833, N^J 
81. Quoted Arch. f. Psych., SXSII., p. 335. 

' Hoefett. Allg. Zeit.f. Ptych., XLIX., p. 200. 
' Aum, "HypnoUsme, Double Consolanoa," elo. 

■ Bourru et Burot, " ChangemanLa da PersommaliM," 1838. 
' MoU. " Zeit. f. Hjpn.." I; 306. 
• Rioget, •' Der HjpnotiHmua," 1B84, p. 190 fi. 
I Moctoii Piinoe, " Ac Bxpacimental Stud; ol VUIoub," Bruin, 1898. 
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cbange in character is, at timesj accompanied by a break in 
the contiDnity of conBcioaBness. In oui case there is no 
amnesic disturbance ; the passage &om the first to the second 
state foUowa quite gradually and the continuity of conscions- 
ness remains. The patient carries out in her -waking state 
everything from the field of the unconscious that she has 
experienced during hallucinations in the second stage other- 
iriBe unknown to her. 

Periodic changes in personality without amnesic dissocia- 
tion are found in the region of folio drciilaire, but are rarely 
seen in hysterics, as Renaudin's ' case shows. A young man, 
whose behaviour had always been excellent, suddenly began 
to display the worst tendencies. There were no symptoms of 
insanity, but, on the other hand, the whole surface of the 
body was auEesthetic. This state showed periodic iutervals, 
and in the same way the patient's character was sub- 
ject to vacillations. As soon as the anssthesia dis- 
appeared he was manageable and friendly. When the 
aDSBtheeia returned he was overcome by the worst in- 
etincts, which, it was observed, could even include the wish 
to murder. 

Remembering that our patient's age at the beginning of 
the disturbances was 14^, that is, the age of puberty had 
just been reached, one must suppose that there was some 
connection between the disturbances and the phyaiologioal 
character-changes at puberty. "There appears in the con- 
sciousness of the individual during this period of life a new 
group of sensations, together with the feelings and ideas 
arising there&om ; this continuous pressure of nnaccnstomed 
mental states makes itself constantly felt because the cause 
is always at work ; the states are co-ordinated because they 
arise from one and the same source, and must little by 
little bring about deep-seated changes in the ego."^ VaoiU 
lating moods are easily recognisable ; the confused new, 
Btrong feelings, the inclination towards idealism, to exalted 
religiosity and mysticism, side by side with the falling back 



■ Quoted bj Ribot, < 
' Ibid., p. 69. 
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into childiBhuees, gives to adoIeBcence its pTevailimg^ 
character. At this epoch, the humaD being first makes 
clumsy attempts at independence in every direction ; for 
the first time uses for his own purposes all that family 
and school have contributed hitherto; he conceives ideals, 
constructs far-reaching plans for the future, lives in dreams 
whose content is ambitious and egotistic. This is all physio- 
logical. The puberty of a psychopathic is a crisis of more 
serious import. Not only do the psychophysical changes 
run a stormy course, but features of a hereditary de- 
generate character become fixed. In the child these do not 
appear at all, or but sporadically. For the explanation 
of our case we are bound to consider a specific disturbance 
of puberty. The reasons for this view will appear from 
a further study! of the second personality. (For the sake 
of brevity we shall call the second personality Itenbs — am-. 
the patient baptised her higher ego). 

Ivenes is the exact continuation of the everyday e\ 
She includes the whole of her oonecious content. In the Bemi- 
somnambulic state her intercourse with the real external world 
is analogous to that of the waking state, that is, she is infla- 
enced by recurrent hallucinations, bnt no more than persons 
who are subject to non- confusion al psychotic hallucinations. 
The continuity of Ivenes obviously extends to the hysterical 
attack with its dramatic scenes, visionary events, etc. During 
the attack itself she is generally isolated from the external 
world ; she does not notice what is going on around her, 
does not know that she is talking loudly, etc. But she has 
no amnesia tor the dream-content of her attack. Amnesia 
for her motor expressions and for the changes in her snr- 
roundings is not always present. That this is dependent open 
the degree of intensity of ber somnambulic state and that 
there is sometimes partial paralysis of individual senee organs, 
is proved by the occasion when she did not notice me ; hei 
eyes then were open, and most probably she saw the others ; 
although she only perceived me when I spoke to her. This 
is a case of so-called syttematiged anattketia (negative halli 
cination) which is often observed in hysterics. 
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Ploumoy,' for inBtanoe, reports of Helen Smith that 
doriDg the s^aDces she enddenly ceased to see those taking 
part, although she still heard their voices and felt their 
touch ; eometimes she no longer heard, although she saw the 
movements of the lips of the speakers, etc. 

Ivenes is just the continnation of the waking self. 
contains the entire conBciousnesB of 8. W.'a waking state. 
Her remarkable behaviour tells decidedly against any analog; 
with oases of double consciougnesg. The charaeteristics of 
Ivenes contrast favourably with the patient's ordinary self. 
She is a calmer, more composed personality ; her pleasing 
modesty and accuracy, her uniform intelligence, her con- 
fident way of talking must he regarded as an improvement 
of the whole being ; thus far there is analogy with Janet's 
L^nie. But this is the extent of the similarity. Apart 
from the anmesia, they are divided by a deep psychological 
difference. Leonie IL is the healthier, the more normal ; she 
has regained her natural capabilities, she shows remarkable 
improvement upon her chronic condition of hysteria. Ivenes 
rather gives the impression of a more artificial product ; there 
is something thought out ; despite all her exeellences she 
gives the impression of playing a part excellently ; her world- 
sorrow, her yearning for the other aide of things, are not 
merely piety but the attributes of saintliness. Ivenea is no 
mere human, but a mystic being who only partly belongs to 
reaUty: The mournful features, the attachment to sorrow, 
her mysterious fate, lead us to the historic prototype of Ivenes 
— Justinus Kerner's " Prophetess of Prevorat." Kemer's 
book mnst be taken as known, and therefore I omit any 
references to these common traits. But Ivenes is no copy of 
the prophetess ; she lacks the resignation and the saintly 
piety of the latter. The prophetess is merely used by her as 
a study tor her own original conception. The patient pours 
her own soul into the role of the prophetess, thus seeking to 
create an ideal of virtue and perfection. She anticipates 
her fntnre. She incarnates in Ivenes what she wishes to 
be in twenty years — the assured, influential, wise, graeions, 
' Plonmoy, I.e., p. 59. 
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jcond peraon^B 



picas lady. It is in the constraction of the second peraon I 
that there liea the (ar-reaohing difference between Leonie II, 
and Ivenes. Both are psychogenic. But Lfionie I. receivea 
in Leonie 11. what really belongs to her, while S. W. builda 
up a person beyond herself. It cannot be said " she de- 
ceives herself" into, bnt that "she dreams herself" into 
the higher ideal state.* 

The realisation of this dream recalls vividly the psychology 
of the pathological cheat. Delbruek* and Forel* have in- 
dicated the importance of aato-suggestion in the formation of 
pathological cheating and reverie. Pick * regards intense suto- 
suggestibility as the first symptom of the hysterical dreamer, 
making possible the realisation of the "day dreamer." One 
of Pick's patients dreamt that she was in a morally dangerous 
situation, and finally carried out an attempt at rape on herself ; 
she lay on the fioor naked and fastened herself to a table and 
chairs. Or some dramatic person will be created with whom 
the patient enters into correspondence by letter, as in Bolm's 
case.^ The patient dreamt lierself into an engagement with 
a totally imaginary lawyer in Nice, from whom she received 
letters which she had herself written in disguised hand- 
writing. This pathological dreaming, with auto-euggeBtive 
deceptions of memory amounting to real delusions and 
halltjcinations, is pre-eminently to be found in the lives of 
many saints." m 

It is only a step from the dreamlike images strongl^m 



' " Les r£yes BomnambuU^ueB, Bortus de romikDB de rimagiuatlon aablLmi- 
DAle, uialog[uee & cea hUtolcas cODtiaaeB, qua t&nt de gens se racontent i eus- 
mfmes e( dont ila aont gi^nAralemeDt lea btroi dacB leura momenta de tu 
niBsto on d'ooonpatione rouUtii^reH qui n'ofiroat qu'ua fbible obsUcle aux 
r£vetles inUrieuroa. CoQBtrucbioDSi EaDtaisiBCas, miUBfois reprises et pour- 
suivies, rsrement oobevfea, oil la foUe do logli ae domie libre oarttitc e 
prend aa Tevanohe du terne ot plat terre i, terre dea r£allt^ quotidlennea " 
(Plournoy, i.e.. p, 8). 

* Delbniok, " Die Fatbologisohe Xjitge." 

' Focal, " Hypcotisme." 

' Pick, " Uober Path. Traameroi und Ihre Beriahung zai H]«te 
Jahr.f. Prych. tmd Neur., XIV., ji- 230. 

' Bohn, '■ Eia Fall son doppelteu Bewusstsoia DIbb." Brealan, 1898, 

■ Gdrres, i.e. 
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Btftmped by the senBes to the true oomples haUaoinationa.' 
In Pick's case, foi inBtance, on« boob that the patient, who 
persaadeB herself that she is the liiDpreBB Elizabeth, gradually 
loses herself in her dreams to finch an extent that her con- 
dition must be regarded as a true " twilight " state: Later 
it passeB over into hysterical delirinm, when her dream 
phantaaiea become typical hallucinations. The pathological 
liar, who becomes involved through his phantasies, behaTes 
exactly like a child who loses himself in his play, or like the 
actor who loses himself in his part.' There is here no 
fondamental distinction from somnambulic dissociation of 
personahty, but only a difference of degree, which rests upon 
the intensity of the primary anto-suggestibility or disintegra- 
tion of the psychic elements. Tlie more conscioumese becomes 
diBgadated, the greater becomes the plaatidtt/ of the dream 
situation, the lea becovtes the amount of conteioue lying, and of 
consciomiiess in general. This being carried away by interest 
in the object is what Freud calls hytterkal identification. For 
instance, to Erler's^ acutely bysterical patient there appeared 
bypnagogieally little riders made of paper, who so took 
possession of her imagination that she had the feeling of 
being herself one of them. Similar phenomena normally 
occur to us in dreams in general, in which we think like 
" hysterics."* 

The complete abandonment to the interesting image 
explains alBo the wonderful naturalness of pseudological 
or Bomnambulic representation — a degree unattainable in 
conscious acting. The less waking consoiousneBS intervenes 
by reflection and reasoning, the more certain and convincing 
becomes the objectivation of the dream, e.g. the roof-climbing 
of somnambulists. 

Our case has anoih&r an&logy ^ih pseudologia phantaiUca : 

' Ct. Behr, AUg. ZHl. f. Piych., LVI.. 918, and Ballot. U.. p. «. 

' C(. Redlich. Allg. Zeil. /. Piyck.. l^YU., 66. 

' Erler. AUg. ZHL f. Psyeh., XXXV. , 31. 

■ Binet, " Les hjat^riquea ae sont pas pour nooB qae dea gujeCs d'ilaatlon 
•gnndissutt das phinomdnes qn'on doit DicMBairemont cetrouret i qnelqns 
degri chei une Foule d'aatres pflnonnos qni ne sent ni atteinles ni mSme 
efBeur^ par la uSttom bjtUriqiie " (" lies alUntioiu," p. 39). 
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acki. Man^^l 



The development of the pliantasie* during the attacki, 
cases are known in the literature where the patbologicd 
IjHng comes on in attacks and during serious hysterical 
trouble.' 

Our patent develops her systems exclusively in the attack. 
In her normal state she is quite incapable of giving any new 
ideas or explanations ; she must either transpose herself into 
sonmambalism or await its spontaneous appearance. Tl 
exhausts the afBoity to pgeudototiia phantastica and to path( 
logical dream states. 

Our patient's state is even differentiated from pathologieal 
dreaming since it could never be proved that her dream- 
weavings had at any time previously been the objects of her 
interest daring the day. Her dreams occur explosively, 
break forth with bewildering completeness from the darkness 
of the unconscious. Exactly the same was the case is 
Flournoy's Helen Smith. In majiy cases (see below), how- 
ever, links with the perceptions of the normal states can 
demoDBtrated : it seems therefore probable that the roots 
of every dream were origiaally images with an emotional 
accentuation, which, however, only occupied waking consciouB- 
ness for a short time.^ We must allow that in the origin o|i 
such dreams hysterical torgetfuluess ^ plays a part itat to 
underestimated. 

Many images are buried which would be sufficient 
put the consciousness on guard ; associated classes of idi 



■ Delbriicit, I.o., and Redlicb, I.e. Ct. the development ol deliuious la 
epileptic Htupor moatioiied b; Morcben, " Essay oc Stupor," pp. &1 uid 66, 
1901. 

' CI. Flonmoy'B very interesting tuppoBitfon aa to the origin of the Hindu 
ajcle ol H.S. : " Je ue aerais pas £toDn£ que la remarque de Martes sot la 
beauM dee [emmea du Kanara ait ^t6 lo clou, Vatome crochu, qui a ^qii£ 
I'atteiiCion BUbliminale et I'a trte Batmrellement riv^ gur cetCe unique passage 
aveo les deui ou tcois lignes couBecutlvea, 4 rexclualon ds tout Is oontexta 
enviroonaut beaucoup moins inticressant " {L.c., p. 386). 

' Janet sayg. " From forgetfulnesB there arises frequently, eveo 
invariably, the ao-called lying of hysteria. The same explanation 
good ol an hyeterio's whims, changee of mood, ingraCitade— in a nord, of 
Inoonatanoy. The link between the past and present which gives to the whol* 
personality its seriousness and poise, depends to a large extent upon memory " 
(•■ Mental States," etc., p. S7). 
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are lost and go on Bpinning their web in the uncosBciona, 
thanks to the psychic diesociation ; this is a process whioh we 
meet again in the geneBis of oar dreams. 

" Our coDBcious reflection teaches us that when exercising 
attention we pursue a definite coarse. But il that course 
leads UB to an idea which does nat meet with our approval, 
we discontinue and cease to apply our attention. Now, 
apparently, the chain of thought thus started and abandoned, 
may go on without regaining attention unless it reaches 
a spot of especially marked intensity, which compels renewed 
attention. An initial rejection, perhaps consciously brought 
about by the judgment on the gronnd of incorrectness or 
unfitness for the actual purpose of the mental act, may 
therefore account for the fact that a mental process continnes 
unnoticed by conBcioueness until the onset of sleep." ' 

In this way we may explain the apparently eudden and 
direct appearance of dream states. The entire carrying 
over of the conscious personality into the dream role involves 
indirectly the development of Bimultaneous automatismB. 
" Dne seconde condition peat amener la division de conscience ; 
ee n'est pas une alteration de la sensibility, c'est uue attitude 
particaliere de Tesprit, la concentration de I'attention poor 
□n point unique ; il r^sulte de cet £tat de concentration que 
I'eBprit devient distrait pour la reste et en quelqne sorte 
insensible, ce qui ouvre la carriers aux actions automatiqueB, 
et ces actions peuvent prendre un caractere psychique et 
oonstitner des intelligences parasites, vivant cote a cote avec 
la personnalit^ normale qui ne les connait pas." ' 

The patient's romances throw a most significant light on 
the subjective roots of her dreams. They swarm with secret 
and open love affairs, with illegitimate births and other 
sexaaJ insinuations. The central point of all these ambiguous 
stories is a lady whom she dislikes, who is gradually made to 
assume the form of her polar opposite, and whilst Ivenes 
becomes the pinnacle of virtue, this lady is a sink of iniquity. 
But her reincarnation doclnnes, in which »be appears a» the 
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mother ofcountUgs thousands, arises in Us naive nakedness fn^ 
an exuberant phantasy which is, of course, rcry eharaeteristie 
of the period of puberty. It is the woman's premonition of the 
aexual feeling, the dream of fmitfulness, which the patient has 
turned into these monstrous ideas. We shall not go wrong if 
we seek for the CQrioas form of the disease in the teeming 
sexaalit; of this too*rich soil Viewed from this standpoint, 
the whole creation of Ivenes with her enormous famil; is 
nothing but a dream of sexaal wiBh-ful£lment, diETerentiated 
from the dream of a night only in that it persists 
months and years. 



Relation to the HtSTERicAi, Attack. 



J 



So far one point in S.W.'s history has remained tm- 
explained, and that is her attack. \a the second stance she 
was suddenly seized with a sort of fainting fit, from which 
she awoke with a recoUoction of various hallucinations. 
According to her own statement, she had not lost conscious- 
ness for a moment. Judging from the external symptoms 
and the course of the attack, one is inclined to regard it as 
a narcolepsy, or rather a lethargy; auch, for example, as 
Loewenfeld has described, and the more readily as we know 
that previously one member of her family (her grandmother) 
had an attack of lethargy. It is poBsible to imagine that 
the lethargic disposition (Loewenfeld) had descended to our 
patient. In spiritualistiG stances it is not asual to see 
hysterical convulaionB. Our patient showed no sort of con- 
Tulsive symptoms, hat in their place, perhaps, the peculiar 
sleeping states, .^tiologically at the outset two moments 
must be taken into consideration : 

1. The irruption of hypnosie. 

2. The psychic stimulation. 

1. Irruption of Partial Hypnosis. — Janet observes that the 
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sab*consoioa8 aatomatiBma have a hypnotic ioflneiioe aod 
can bring about oomplete somnambnlism.^ 

He made the following experiment : While the patient, 
■who was in the completely waking state, was engaged in 
conversation by a second obserrer, Janet stationed himself 
behind her and by means of whispered suggestions made her 
nnconsciously move her hand and by written signs give an 
answer to questions. Suddenly the patient broke off the 
conversation, tamed round and with ber supraliminal con- 
sciousness continued the previously subconscious talk with 
Janet. She had fallen into hypnotic somnambulism." 

There is here a state of affairs similar to our patient's. 
But it must be noted that, for certain reasons discussed later, 
the sleeping state is not to he regarded as hypnotic. We 
therefore come to the question of — 

2. The Psychic Stimulation. — It is told of Bettina Brentano 
that the first time she met Goethe she suddenly fell asleep on 
his knee." 

This ecstatic steep in the midst of extremest torture, the 
so-called "witch-sleep," is well known in the history of 
trials for witchcraft.* 

With susceptible subjects relatively insignificant stimuli 
sufQce to bring about the somnambulic state. Thus a 
sensitive lady had to have a splinter cut out of her finger. 
Without any kind of bodily change she suddenly saw her- 
self sitting by the side of a brook in a beautiful meadow, 
plucking Bowers. This condition lasted as long as the 
slight operation and then disappeared epontaneonsly.'^ 

' " Une autre considfcatioD capprocho enoore cea deui ^tats, c'est que 
les notes subcODBcientB out un eOet en quelque soite hTpnottaant et con- 
ttibuact par euz-mbneB i amener le eomnambuliBme " (" L'AutomatUma," 
p. 329). 

' Janet, U., p. 329. 

' In Utetsture Guotave Flaubert haa made use of a eimilai lalliag adeep 
at the momeat of eitceme eicitatnect in hia novel " Salambo." When the 
hero, after many straggles, hia at Itwt captured Salambo, be suddenly tails 
•aleep just as he toQoheB her virpnal bosom. 

■ Ferhapa tha oases of paralysis ol the emotions also belong here. CI. 
Baeti, Allg. Zeittch. /. Ptyeh., LVm., p. T IT. 
AUg. Zeitteh./. Psych., XSX., p. 17. 
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Loewenfeld ' has noticed untnteDtional indacemeDt of 
hyaterioal lethargy through bypnosiB. 

Oar case has certain resemblanceB to hyBterical lethargy * 
aB described by Loewenfeld, viz, the shallow breathings the 
dimiDution of tbe palse, the corpse-like pallor of the face, 
and further tbe pecuUar feeling of dying and tbe thoughts 
of death.* 

The retention of one sense is not ineonBiatent with lethargy : 
thuB in certain cases of trance the Bense of hearing remainB.* 

In Bonamaison's ' case not only was tbe sense of touch 
retained, but tbe senses of hearing and smell were quickened. 
The hallucinatory content and loud speaking is also met with 
in perflons with ballucinations in lethargy.* Usualiy there 
prevails total amnesia for tbe lethargic interval. Loewen- 
feld'B ^ case D. bad, however, a fleeting recollection ; in 
Bonamaison's case there was no amnesia. Lethargic patients 
do not prove susceptible to tbe usual waking stimuli, but 
Loewenfeld succeeded with bis patient St. in turning tbe 
leth&rgy into hypnosis by means of mesmeric passes, thus 
combining it with the rest of coDscioaBiieBS daring tbe 
attack.* Uur patient showed herself absolutely insusceptible 
in tbe beginning of tbe lethargy, bat later on sbe began to 
speak spontaneously, was incapable of giving any attention 
when her somnambuUc ego was speaking, but oould attend 
when it was one of her aubomatio personalities. In this last 
case it is probable that tbe hypnotic effect of tbe auto- 
matisms succeeded in achieving a partial transformation of 
the lethargy into hypnosis. When we consider that, according 
to Loewenfeld's view, tbe lethargic disposition mast not be 
"too readily identified with the pecaliar condition of the 
nervous apparatus in hysteria," then tbe idea of tbe family 

' Arch. f. Psych., XXHI., p. 69. 
' Ct. hare Flonmoy, I.e., 65. 
' Arch. f. Piych., XXII,. p. 731. 

• Ibid.. 734. 

' Bonwnftigon, "Ua c«« tomarqnable d'Hypnoso spontacfo," etc, — Rev. 
de VHypnoUame, F6y. 1390, p. 234. 
■ Arck./. Piych., XXII.. 787. 
' Ibid. 

• IWd., XXIIL. p. S9 H. 
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heredity of tbie diBposition in oar oaee becomeB not a little 
probable. The disease is much complicated by these attacks. 
So far we bave Been that the patient's consciousneBB of 
her ego is identical in all the states. We bare discussed 
two secondary complexes of conBciouBness and bave followed 
them into the somnambalic attack, where they appear as the 
patient's vision, whilst she had lost her motor activity during 
the attack. During the next attacks she was impervious to 
any external incidents, but on the other hand developed, 
within the twilight state, all the more intense activity, in 
the form of visions. It seems that many aecondary series 
of ideas mast have split off quite early from the primary 
unconscious personality, for already, after the first two 
e^anees, " spirits " appeared by the dozen. The names were 
inexbaustible in variety, but the differences between the 
personalities were soon exhausted and it became apparent 
that they could all be subsumed under two types, the scrio- 
religiout type and the (lay-hUarioas. So far it was really 
only a matter of twn diprmt nncmigdovs pi-.rgimalilics, which 
appeared under different names but had no essential differ- 
ences. The older type, the grandfather, who had initiated the 
aatomatisms, also first began ta make use of the twilight 
Btate. I am not able to remember any suggestion which 
might have given rise to the automatic speaking. According 
to the preceding view, the attack in such circumstances 
might be regarded as a partial auto-hypnosis. The ego-con- 
Bciousness which remains and, as a result of its isolation 
from the external world, occupies itself entirely with its 
hallncinations, is what is left over of the waking conscious- 
ness. Thus the automatism has a wide field for its activity. 
The independence of the individual central spheres which we 
have proved at the beginning to be present in the patient, 
makes the automatic act of speaking appear inteUigible. 
Jnst as the dreamer on occasion speaks iu bis sleep, so, too, 
a man in his waking hours may accompany intensive thought 
with an nnconscious whisper.' The peculiar movements of 

* CL Lehmao's inveBligKtiODB ol involuntsry wblspeHiig, " Aberglaube 
nnd Zaoberai." 1898. p. 3Sfi B. 
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the Bpeecb-masealature are to be noted. They have also 
been observed in other sonmsnibuliHts.* 

These clumsy attempts must be directly paralleled with 
the unintelligent and clumsy movements of the table or glass, 
and most probably correspond to the preliminary activity of 
the motor portion of the presentation ; that is to say, a 
stimulus limited to the motor-centre <Erhich has oot previously 
been subordinated to an; higher system. Whether the like 
occurs in persons who talk in their dreams, I do not know. 
But it has been observed iu hypnotised persons.^ 

Since the convenient medium of speech was used as the 
means of communication, the study of the subconscious 
personalities was considerably lightened. Their intellectual 
compass is a relatively mediocre one. Their knowledge 
is greater than that of the waking patient, including also 
a few occasional details, such as the birthdays of dead 
strangers and the hke. The source of these is more or 
less obscure, since the patient does not know whence in the 
ordinary way she oould have procured the knowledge of 
these facts. These are cases of so-called cryptomneaia, which 
are too unimportant to deserve more extended notice. 
The intelligence of the two subconscious persons is very 
slight ; the; produce banalities almost exclusively, but their 
relation to the conscious ego of the patient when in the 
somnambulic state is interesting. They are invariably 
aware of everything that takes plaoe during ecstasy and 
occasionally they render an eiact report from minute to 
minute." 

The subconscious persons only know the patient's phan- 
tastie changes of thought very superficially ; they do not 

' ThuB Flournoy writes, " Dans an ptamiar esski Ltopold (H. S.'s control- 
spirit) De r^oasit qa'k donnai aes intlmatiaas ot bu proDODciation i Helen : 
aprte une seaooe oh elle avait vivament sonfiert dans U bouobe et Is can 
comma bI on lai tnvaiUait ou lui anlevalt lea orgaoee Tocauz, ells se mit 
k causer tr^s naturellemeat." 

' Loewenfald. ArchJ. Piych.'. XXIII., 60. 

' This behaTioiu tecalls Floiuaoy's obeervatiaDs : " WliilU B. 8. as a 
Bomnambulo speaks as Marie AnLoinotta, the arms of H. S. do not balong 
to Che somnambulic personality, but to the aatomattsm Leopold, wbo oon- 
verses by gaatures with the obsorvor " (Floumoy, t.c, p. 12Q). 
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□nderstand these and cannot answer a single question con- 
cerning the situation. Their stereotyped reference to Ivenes 
is : " Ask Ivenes." This observiition reveals a dualism in the 
character of the subconscious personalities difficult to explain ; 
for the grandfather, who gives information by automatic speech, 
also appears to Ivenes and, according to her account, teaches her 
about the objects in question. How is it that, when the grand- 
father speaks through the patient's mouth, he knows nothing 
of the very things which he himself teaches her in the ecstasies? 

We must again return to the discussion of the drst 
appearance of the hallucinations. We then picture the 
vision as an irruption of hypnosis into the visual sphere. 
That irruption does not lead to a " normal " hypnosis, but to 
a " hystero-hypnosis," that is, the simple hypnosis is com- 
plicated by a hysterical attack. 

It is not a rare occurrence in the domain of hypnotism 
for normal hypnosis to be disturbed, or, rather, to be replaced 
by the unexpected appearance of hysterical Homuambultsm ; 
the bjpnotiBt in majiy cases then loses rapport with the 
patient. In our case the automatism arising in the motor 
area plays the part of hypnotist ; the suggestions proceeding 
from it (called objective auto-suggestions) hypnotise the 
neighbouring areas in which a certain suseeptibiUty has 
arisen. At the moment when the hypnotism flows oyer 
into the visual sphere, the hysterical attack occurs which, as 
lemarked, effects a very deep-reaching change in a large 
portion of the psychical region. We must now suppose that 
the automatism stands in the same relationship to the attack 
as the hypnotist to a pathological hypnosis ; its influence upon 
the further structure of the situation is lost. The hallucina- 
tory appearance of the hypnotised personality, or, rather, of 
the suggested idea, may be regarded as the last effect upon 
the somnambulic personality. Thenceforward the hypnotist 
becomes only a figure with whom the somnambulic per- 
sonality occupies itself independently : he can only state 
what is going on and is no longer the conditio sine qua non 
of the content of the somnambulic attack. The independent 
ego-complex of the attack, in our case Ivenes, has now the 
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apper hood. She groups her own mental products around 
the perBonality of the hypnotiser, that is, of the grandfather, 
now degraded to a mere image. In this way we are enabled 
to understand the duahsm in the character of the grand- 
father. The grandfather I. who ipeaks directly to ihoie present, 
it a totally different person and a mere Mpectator of hit double, 
grandfather II., who appears as Ivenes' teacher. Grandfather I, 
maintains energetically that both are one and the same 
person, and that I. has all the knowledge which II. possesses, 
and is only prevented from giving information by the 
difficultiee of speech. (The dissociation was of course not 
realized by the patient, who took both to be one person.) 
Grandfather I., if closely examined, however, is not altogether 
wrong, judging from one fact which seems to make for the 
identity of I. and II., viz. that they are never both present 
together. When I. speaks automatically II. is not present; 
Ivenes remarks on his absence. Similarly, during the ecstasy, 
when she is with 11., she cannot say where I. is, or she may 
learn only on retnming from an imaginary journey that 
meanwhile I. has been guarding her body. Conversely I. 
never says that he is going on a journey with Ivenes and 
never explains anything to her. This behaviour should be 
noted, for, if I. is really separate from II.. there seems no 
reason why he should not speak automatically at the same 
time that II. appears, and also [no reason why he should 
□ot] be present with II. in the ecstasy. Although this might 
have been supposed possible, as a matter of fact it was never 
observed. How is this dilemma to be resolved ? At all 
events there exists an identity of I. and II., but it does not 
lie in the region of the personality under discussion ; it lies 
in the bflsis common to both ; that is, in the personality of 
the patient which in deepest essence is one and indivisible. 
Here we come across the characteristic of all hysterical dis- 
sociations of consciousness. Thetf are disturbances which only 
belong to the superficial, and none reaches so deep as to attack 
the strong-knit foundation of the ego-compkx. 

In many such cases we find the bridge which, although 
often well-concealed, spans the apparently impassable abyss. 
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For iDstanee, one of four cards is mado invisible to a h;pno- 
iised person by suggestion; be thereupon names the other 
three. A pencil is placed in his hand with the instruction 
to write down all the cards lying there ; he correctly adds 
the fourth one.* 

In the aura of his hyatero-epileptic attacks a patient of 
Janet's^ invariably had a vision of a conflagration, and 
whenever he saw an open fire be had an attack ; indeed, 
the sight of a lighted match was sufficient to bring about an 
attack. The patient's visual field on the left side was limited 
to 30°, the right eye was shut. The left eye was fixed in the 
middle of a perimeter whilst a lighted match was held at 80°. 
The hystero-epileptic attack took place immediately. Despite 
the extensive amnesia in many cases of double consciousness, 
the patients' behaviour does not correspond to the degree of 
their ignorance, but it seems rather as if a deeper instinct 
gnided their actions in accordance with their former know- 
ledge. Not only this relatively slight amnesic dissociation, 
but the severe amnesia of the epileptic twilight-state, formerly 
regarded as hreparahile dammim, does not suffice to cot the 
inmost threads which bind the ego-complex in the twilight- 
Bt&te to the normal ego. In one case the content of the 
twilight-state could be grafted on to the waking ego-complex." 
Making use of these experiments for our case, we obtain 
the helpful hypothesis that the layers of the unconscious 
beyond reach of the dissociation endeavour to present the 
unity of automatic personality. This endeavour is shattered 
in the deeper-seated and more elemental disturbance of the 
hysterical attack,* which prevents a more complete synthesis 
by the tacking on of associations which are to a certain 
extent the most original individual property of supraliminal 
personahty. As the Ivenea dream emerged it teas fitted on to 
the figures acddenlally in the field of vi»ion, and henceforth 
revuant associated with tliem. 

' D«eaoir, " Du Doppel-Ioh," n. Aufl., 1896, p. 39. 

' Jacet, " If'tmestbiaie b;8Utique," Arch. d'Nfur., 69, 1S93. 

■ Oraeter, Zeit. f. BypnoUsrma, VIII., p. 129. 

• The hytterioal Kttaok is not a purely p«yohloal prooeu. By the psyohio 
pTocewes onl; a pre-formed mechaniBUi ia eet free, whiob haa notbing to do 
with pBjoblc procaaMB In aDd for itaeli (Korplus, Jahr.f. Ptytli., XVll.J. 
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Relationship to tue Uncosscioub Pebsonalitt. 

As we have seen, the numerous personalities become 
grouped round two types, the grandfather and Ulrich von 
Oerbenetein. The first produces exclusively sanctimonious 
religiosity and gives edifying moral precepts. The latter is, 
in one word, a "flapper" in whom there is nothing male 
exoept the name. We tmiat here add irom the EQaninesis 
that &t fifteen the patient was confirmed by a very bigoted 
clergyman, and at home abe is occasionally the recipient of 
sanctimonioas moral talks. The grandfather represents this 
side of her past, Gerbenstein the other half ; hence the cnrioas 
contrast. Here we have personified the chief characters of 
her past. On the one hand the sanctimonious person with 
a narrow education, on the other the hoisterousneBS of 
a lively girl of fifteen who often overshot the mark.' We 
find both traits mixed in the patient in sharp contrast. At 
times she is anxious, shy, and extremely reserved ; at others 
boisteroBS to a degree. Shf hertdj p^rfeivei that cmtradiC' 
tiont often most painfvUy. This circumstance gives us the 
key to the source of the two unconscious personalities. The 
patient is obviously seeking a middle path between the two 
extremes ; she endeavours to repress them and strains after 
some ideal condition. These strainings bring her to the 
puberty dream of the ideal Ivenes, beside whose figure the 
unacknowledged trends of her character recede into the back- 
ground. They are not lost, however, bat as repressed ideas, 
analogous to the Ivenes idea, begin an independent existence 
as automatic personalities. 

S. W.'s behaviour recalls vividly Freud's* investigations 
into dreams which disclose the independent growth of re- 
pressed thoughts. We can now comprehend why the halluci- 
natory persons are separated from those who write and speak 

' Carl HauptmnoD, in his drama " Die Bergachmiede," has made lue ol 
ths objeotlvatioQ of cBrCaln linked asaaaiation-complexes. In tbia pUj' the 
Ireature-BeelteT is mot oo a gloom; night by a bftlluoinatiQa of his entire better 
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automatically. The former teach IveneB the secrets of the 
Other Side, they relate all those phantastic tales ahoat the 
estraordinariness of her personality, they create BceDes where 
Ivenes can appear dramatically with the attribntea of power, 
wisdom and virtue. These are nothing but dramatic disso- 
ciations of her dream-selt The latter, the automatic persons, 
are the ones to be overcome, they most have no part in 
Ivenes. With the spirit-companions of Ivenes they have 
only the name in common. A priori it is not to be expected 
that in a case like ours, where these divisions are never 
clearly defined, that two such characteristic individualities 
should disappear entirely from a somnambulic ego-complex 
having so close a relation with the waking consciousnesa. 
And in fact, we do meet them in part in those ecstatic 
penitential scenes and is part in the romances crammed 
with more or less baual mischievous gossip. 



GOCBBE. 

It only remains to say a few words about the course of 
this strange affection. The process reached its maximum in 
four to eight weeks. The descriptions given of Ivenes and 
of the unconscious personalities belong generally to this 
period. Thenceforth a gradual decline was noticeable ; the 
ecstasies grew meaningless, and the influence of Gerbenstein 
became more powerful The plasticity of the phenomena 
became increasingly featureless ; gradually the characters 
which were at first well demarcated became inextricably 
mixed. The psychological contribution grew smaller and 
smaller until finally the whole story assumed a marked effect 
of fabrication. Ivenes herself was much concerned about 
this decline ; she became painfully uncertain, spoke carefully, 
feeling her way, and allowed her character to appear undis- 
guised. The somnambulic attacks decreased in frequency 
and intensity. All degrees from somnambulism to conscious 
lying were observable. Thus the curtain fell. The patient 
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has since gone abroad. Wa should not underestimate the im- 
portance of the fact that her character has become pleasanter 
and more stable. Here we may recall the cases cited in 
which the second state gradually replaced the first state. 
Perhaps this is a similar phenomenon. 

It is well known that somnambulic manifestations are 
commenced at puberty.' The attacks of sonmambolism in 
Dyce's case" began immediately before puberty and lasted 
just till its termination. The somnambulism of H. Smith is 
likewise closely connected with puberty.^ 

Schroeder von der Kalk's patient was 16 years old at the 
time of her illness; Felida 14^, etc. We know also that 
at this period the future character is formed and fixed. In 
the case of Felida and of Mary Reynolds we saw that the 
character in state II. replaced that of state I. /( is not there- 
fore unthinkable tltat theae phenomena of double conseiouaneu 
are nothing hut charaeter-formationa for the future personality, 
or their attempt* to burst forth. In consequence of special 
difGcnlties (unfavourable external conditions, psychopathic 
disposition of the nervous system, etc.), these new formudons, 
or attempts thereat, become bound up with peculiar disturbance 
of consciousness. Occasionally the somnambulism, in view of 
the difficulties that oppose the future character, takes on a 
marked teleological meaning, for it gives the individual, who 
might otherwise be defeated, the means of victory. Here I 
am thinking first of all of Jeanne d'Arc. whose extraordinary 
courage recalls the deeds of Mary Beynolds' II. This is 
perhaps the place to point out the similar function of the 
"hallucination teleologique " of which the public reads | 
occasionally, although it has not yet been submitted toJJ 
scientific study. 



The Unconsoiol's Additional Cbeative Work. 

We have now discussed all the essential manifestationi | 
offered by our case which are of significance for its inner I 

■ PelmaQ, Allg. Zeit. f. Ptj/eh.. XXI., p. 74. 
' AUg. Unt-f. Psych., XXU., p. 407. 
' Flournoj, J.c, p. UB. 
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stractnre. Certain accompanying maDifestations may be 
briefly considered : the uncojtscioiis additional creative work. 
Here we shall encounter a not altogether unjustifiable 
BceptioiBm on the part of the representative of Bcience. 
Deasoir's oonoeption of a second ego met with much op- 
position, and was rejected as too enthusiastic in many 
directions. As is known, occultism has proclaimed a pre- 
eminent right to this field and has drawn premature oou- 
olusione from doubtful observations. We are indeed very far 
from being in a position to state anything conclusive, since 
we have at present only most inadequate material. Therefore 
if we touch on the field of the unconscious additional oreative 
work, it is only that we may do justice to all sides of our 
case. By unconscioua addition ice understand that automatic 
process lehose result does not penetrate to the conscious psychic 
activity of the individual. To this region above all belongs 
thoaght reading through table movements. I do not know 
whether there are people who can divine a whole long train 
of thought by means of induetione from the intentional 
tremulous movements. It is, however, certain that, assuming 
this to be possible, such persons must be availing themselves 
of a routine achieved after endless practice. But in oar 
case long practice can be excluded without more ado, and 
there is nothing left but to accept a primary susceptibility of 
the unconscious, far exceeding that of the conscioua 

This supposition is supported by numerous observations 
on Bomnambulistsj. I vrill mention only Binet's * experiments, 
where little letters or some such thing, or little complicated 
figures in rehef were laid on the antesthetic akin of the back 
of the hand or the neck, and the unconscious perceptions 
were then recorded by means of signs. On the basis of these 
experiments he came to the following conclusion : " D'aprfes 
les calculs quej'ai pu faire, la sensibility inconsciente d'une 
hystSriqne est i certains moments rinquantefois plus fine que 
celle d'une personne normale." A second additional creation 
coming under consideration in our case and in numerous 
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other somnamboliBts, is that coodition which French 
gators call "Cryptomnesia."' By this term ie meant the 
becoming oodbcIous of a memory-picture which cannot be 
regarded as in itself primary, bat at most is secondary, by 
means of subseqnent recalling or abstract reasoning. It is 
characteristiQ of cryptomnesia that the picture which emerges 
does not bear the obvions mark of the memory-picture, is not, 
that is to say, bound up with the idiosyncratic super-consciooB 
ego- complex. j 

Three ways may be distinguished in which the crypto- 
mnesic picture is brought to coDsciousness. 

I. The picture enters consi-iousneas ivitkovt any intervimtion 
of the sense-tphereg (intra-psychically). It is an inrnshing idea 
whose causal sequence is hidden within the individual. In 
BO far cryptomnesia is quite au everyday occurrence, con- 
cerned with the deepest normal psychic events. How often 
it misleads the investigator, the author or the composer 
into believing bis ideas original, whilst the critic quite well 
recognises their source ! Generally the individuality of the 
representation protects the author from the accusation 
plagiarism and proves his good faith ; still, cases do ocoi 
of unconscious verbal reproduction. Should the passage in 
question contain some remarkable idea, the accusation of 
plagiarism, more or less conscious, is justified. After all 
a valuable idea is linked by numerous associations with the 
ego-comples ; at different times, in different situations, it has 
already been meditated upon and thus leads by innumerable 
links in all directions. It can therefore never so disappear 
from consciousness that its continuity could be entirely lost 
from the sphere of conscious memory. We have, however, 
a criterion by which we can always recognise objectively 
intra-psychic cryptomnesia. The cryptomnesic presentation 
is linked to the ego-comples by the minimum of associations. 
The reason for this lies in the relation of the individual to 
the particular object, in the disproportion of interest to 

' Cryptomntaia must not be regarded ua sjTionymoQB with Hj/pmimetia ; 
bj the lattsi term ia meant the abnormal quickening of the power of 
raooUaotion wiiich reproduces tho raomory-pioturos aa such. 
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object. Two possibilities occur : (1) The object is worthy 
of interest but the interest ia slight in consequence of dia- 
persion or want of understanding; (2) The object is not 
worthy of interest, consequently the interest is slight. In 
both cases an extremely labile connection with consciousness 
arises which leads to a rapid forgetting. The slight bridge 
is soon destroyed and the acquired presentation sinks into 
the unconscious, where it is no longer accessible to con- 
sciousness. Should it enter consciousness by means of 
cryptomnesia, the feeling of strangeness, of its being an 
original creation, will cling to it because the path by which 
it entered the sub-conscious has become undiscoverable. 
Strangeness and original creation are, moreover, closely 
allied to one another if one recalls the numerous witnesses 
in beUes-lettres to the nature of genius ("possession" by 
genias).' 

Apart from certain striking cases of this kind, where it 
ia doubtful whether it is a cryptomnesia or an original 
creation, there are some cases in which a passage of no 
essential content is reproduced, and that almost verbally, 
as in the following example : — 

About that time when Aneztract of awe-inspiring 

Zarathuatra lived on the import from the log of the 



1 



blissful islands, it came to 
pass that a ship cast anchor 
at that island on which the 
smoking mountain standeth ; 
and the sailors of that ship 
went ashore in order to shoot 



ship "Sphinx" in the year 
1686, in the Mediterranean. 

Just. Kemer, " Blatter 
aus Prevorst," vol. IV., p. 67. 

The four captains and a 
merchant, Mr. Bell, went 



■ " Rus anj one at the oud of the ninctoenth century any cleat coDceptlon 
ol what the poets ia vigoroua aigss called inapiration ? If cot. I will describe 
1%. Tbe slight remnant o( supeistltion b; itaeU would Boarcel; h&ve BofQced 
to reject the idea of being merely inoamation, merely mouthpiece, merely 
the medium ol superior forces. The concept revelation in the aense that 
quite suddenly, with ineffable certainty and delicaay, something U seen, 
•omething is beard, something convulsing and breaUng into one's iomoet 
self, does bub describe the fact. You hear— you do not seek ; ;ou accept — 
OJikiog not who is the giver. Like lightning, flwhes the thought, oompelliug, 
without heaitaticn u to form — I have b»d no choice " (Nietzsche's "Works," 
vol. m., p. 483). 
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ashore on the iBlaad 
Stiomboli to shoot rabbita. 
At three o'clock they called the 
crew together to go aboard, 
when, to their inexpressible 
astonishment, they saw two 
men flying rapidly over them 
through the air. One was 
dressed in black, the other 
in grey. They approached 
them very closely, in the 
greatest haste ; to their 
greatest dismay they de- 
scended amid the burning 
flames into the crater of 
the terrible volcano, Mount 
Stromboli. They recognised 
the pair as acquaintances 
from London. 



rabbits ! Bat about the hour 
of noon, when the captain 
and his men had mustereil 
again, they suddenly saw a 
man come through the air 
unto them, and a voice said 
distinctly: "It is time! It 
18 high time ! " But when 
that person was nighest unto 
them (he passed by them 
flying quickly like a shadow, 
in the direction in which the 
volcano was situated) they 
recognised with the greatest 
confusion that it was Zara- 
thustra. For all of them, 
except the captain, had seen 
him before, and they loved 
him, as the folk love, blend- 
ing love and awe in equal 
parts. " Lo ! there," said 
the old steersman, " Zara;- 
tbustra goeth unto bell!" 

As Frau E. Forster-Nietzsohe, the poet's sister, told 
in reply to my inquiry, Nietzsche took up Just. Kerner 
between the age of twelve and fifteen, when stopping with 
his grandfather. Pastor Oehler, in Pobler, but certainly never 
afterwards. It could never have been the poet's intention to 
commit a plagiarism from a ship's log ; if this had been the 
case, he would certainly have omitted the very prosaic "to 
shoot rabbits," which was, moreover, quite uneBsential to the 
eituation. In the poetical sketch of Zarathustra's journey 
into Hell there was obvioasly interpolated, half or wholly 
unconsciously, that forgotten impression from his youth. 

This is an instance which shows all the peculiarities of 
cryptomnesia. A quite unessential detail, which deserves 
nothing but speedy forgetting, is reproduced with almost 
verbal fidelity, whilst the chief part of the narrative is, one 
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cannot say altered, but reoreated quite diatinctively. To the 
distinctive core, the idea of the journey to Hell, there is 
added a detail, the old, forgotten impression of a. similar 
eituation. The original is so absurd that the youth, who 
read everything, probably skipped through it, and certainly 
had no deep interest in it. Here we get the required minimum 
of associated links, for we cannot easily conceive a greater 
jump, than from that old, absurd story to Nietzsche's con- 
sciousness in the year 1883. If we picture to ourselvOB 
Nietzsche's mood at the time when " Zarathustra " was com- 
posed,* and think of the ecstasy that at more than one 
point approached the pathological, we shall comprehend the 
abnormal reminiscence. The second of the two possibilities 
mentioned, the acceptance of some object, not itself on- 
interesting, in a state of dispersion or half interest from lack 
of understanding, and its cryptomnesic reproduction we find 
chiefly in somnambulists ; it is also found in the literary 
chronicles dealing with dying celebrities.^ 

Amid the exhaustive selection of these phenomena we are 
chiefly concerned with Talking in a foreiijn tongue, the so- 
called glossolalia. This phenomenon is mentioned everywhere 
when it is a question of similar ecstatic conditions. In the 
New Testament, in the Acta Sanctonim? in the Witchcraft 
Trials, more recently in the Prophetess of Prevorst, in Judge 
Edmond's daughter Laura, in Floumoy'a Helen Smith. The 
last is unique from the point of view of investigation ; it is 
found also in Bresler's* case, which is probably identical 

* "There is an ecatoHj bi> great that th« iinnioDBe Etnin of tl is EometimoB 
reUxed faj- a flood at toora, during whicb one'H steps now iu voluntarily rush, 
•nd uiOD inTOtuDlatU; Ug. There ia the feeliiig that one ia utterly out of 
hand, with the very diallnot oonaoiauBnaaa ol an endless nomber of fine thrills 
uid titUlationB deftcendiag to one's very toes ; — there is a depth of happinesa 
In wbiob the most painful and gloomy parts do not act as antitheses to 
rest, bat are prodnoed and required as necessary ahadss of colour in snob 
overflow ol light " (NietEsohe, " Ecce Bomo," vol. XVII. of English (ransl»- 
" I, by A- M. Ludovici. p. 103). 

' Ecfcermaiin. " ConversationB with Goethe," vol. HI. 

' CL GoerreJi, "Die chtistlicho Myatik." 

' BtmIst. " Koltiuhiatorischer Beitrsg zar Hysterie," AUg. Zeits. f. 
Ptych..Ui\..-e- 333. 
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with Blumhardt's ' Gottliebeu Dittns. As Flouinoy shows, 
glosBolalis is, so far as it really is independent speech, a 
crjptomnesic phenomenon, Kar' iio\>iv. The reader should 
consult Floumoj's most interesting exposition. 

In our case glosBoIalia was only once observed, when the 
only nnderstandable words were the scattered variations on 
the word " vena." The sonrce of this word is clear. A few 
days previously the patient had dipped into an anatomical 
atlas for the study of the veins of the face, which were given 
in Latin. She had used the word "vena" in her dreams, 
as happens occasionally to normal persons. The remaining 
words and sentences in a foreign language betray, at the 
first glance, their derivation from French, in which the 
patient was somewhat fluent. Unfortunately I am without 
the more accurate translations of the various sentences, 
because the patient would not give them ; but we may bold 
that it was a phenomenon similar to Helen Smith's Martian 
language. Floumoy found that the Martian language was 
nothing but a childish translation from French ; the words 
were changed but the syntax remained the same. Even more 
probable is the view that the patient simply ranged next to 
each other meaningless words that rang strangely, without 
any true word formation ; ' she borrowed certain charaoteriatio 
soands from French and Italian and combined them into a 
kind of language, just as Helen Smith completed the lacuna 
in the real Sanscrit words by products of her own resembling 
that language. The curious names of the mystical system 
can be reduced, for the most part, to known roots. The 
writer vividly recalls the botanical schemes found in every 
school atlas; the internal resemblance of the relationship of 
the planets to the sun is aJso pretty clear ; we shall not be 
going astray if we see in the names reminiscences from 
popular astronomy. Thus can be explained the names 

' Zandel, " Biogrftpbie Blumliardt's." 

' " Le baragouin rapide et coiifUB doDt on ne peub jaioaiB oblenit 1b 
BignifioatioD, probsiblemaiit paice qu'il u'ec a en eflet aaoune, n'eat qu'oii 
pseud o-languge (p. 193) atialogae au baragoulnage pai leqoel les ( ' 
ae donneot parfoia dans leore jeux riUnsiou qu'tis parlent ohinoia, L 
' sauvage ' " (p. 162, Flourcoy, i.e.). 



. les enlHiMLH 
lis, Indian gB|fa 
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Persus, FeouB, Nenus, Siram, Siirue, Fixus, and Pis, as the 
childlike distortious of Perseus, Venus, Sirius and Fixed Star, 
analogous to the Vena variations. Magneaor vividly recalla 
Magnetism, whose mystia significance the patient knew from 
the Prophetess of Prevorst. In Conneaor, the contrary to 
Magneaor, the prefix " con " is prohably the French *' contre." 
HypnoB and HyfonismuB recall hypnosis and hypnotism 
(German hypnotismus), about which there are the most supet- 
Etitious ideas circulating in lay circles. The most used 
suffixes in " us " and " os " are the signs by which as a rule 
people decide the difTcrence between Latin and Greek. The 
other names probably spring from similar accidents to which 
we have no clues. The rudimentary glossolalia of our case has 
not any title to be a classical instance of cryptomnesia, for it 
only consisted in the unconscious use of various impressions, 
partly optical, party acoustic, and all very close at band. 

2, The cryptomncaic image airives at ccmaciou»negs through 
tke senses {as a kallucination). Helen Bmith is the classic 
example of this kind, I refer to the case mentioned on the 
date "18 Mars.'" 

8. The image arrives at eonsciousneaa by motor automatism. 
H. Smith had lost her valuable brooch, which she was 
anxiously looking for everywhere. Ten days later her guide 
Leopold informed her by means of the table where the brooch 
was. Thus informed, she found it at night-time in the open 
field, covered by sand." Strictly speaking, in cryptomnesia 
there is not any additional creation in the true sense of the 
word, since the conscious memory experiences no increase of 
its function, hut only an enrichment of its content. By the 
automatism certain regions are merely made accessible to 
consciousness in an indirect way, which were formerly seated 
against ii But the unconscious does not thereby accomplish 
any creation which exceeds the capacity of consciousness 
qualitatively or quantitatively. Cryptomnesia is only an 
apparent additional creation, in contrast to hypermnesia, 
which actually represents an increase of function.^ 

' Flounioy, i.e., p. 876. 
e KraSt EbiDg, " Lehrbacb," 1th edition, p. QTS. 
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We have flpoken above of a receptivity of the anconeMOOB 
greater than that of the oonscloasness, chiefiy in regard 
to the simple attempts at thought-reading of nambers. 
Ab mentioned, not only our somnambulist but a relatively 
large nomber of normal persouB are able to guess from the 
tremors lengthy tbought-eequonces, if they are not too com- 
plicated. These experiments are, so to speak, the prototype 
of those rarer aud incomparably more astonishing cases of 
intuitive knowledge displayed at times by somnambuliets.* 
Zschokke^ in his "Introspection" has shown as that these 
phenomena do not belong only to the domain of somnambolism, 
but occur among non-sonmambuhc persona. The formation 
of such knowledge seems to be arrived at in various ways : 
first and foremost there is the fineness, aJready noted, of 
unconscious perceptions ; then must be emphasised the 
importance of the enormous suggestibility of somnambulists. 
The gomnambnligt not onlp incorporates ereiy atiggcative idea to 
some extent, but actually live* in the guggeition, in the person 
of his doctor or observer, with that abandonment cfiaracteristic of 
the stiff ijestibli' hi/sti'ric. The relation of Fran Hauffe to Eemer 
is a striking example of this. That in such cases there is a 
high degree of asuociation -concordance can cause no astonish- 
ment ; a condition which Richet might have taken more 
account of in his experiments in thought-transference. 
Finally there are cases of somnambulic additionaJ creative 
work which are not to be explained solely by hyperEesthesia 
of the unconscious activity of the senses and association- 
concordance, but presuppose a highly developed intellectual 
activity of the unconscious. The deciphering of the pur- 
posive tremors demand an extreme sensitiveness and delicacy 
of feeling, both psychological and physiological, to combine 
the individual perceptions into a complete unity of thought, 
if it is at all permissible to make an analogy between the 
processes of cognition in the realm of the nnconscioos 

' The limitation oE tho ossociativo piooiwBes and the conceutration ol 
attention npon a definite sphere ol presentation can also lead to tho develop- 
mont of new ideas, which no oHort at will in the nating etate nould bavB 
been able to aooomplish (Loewenfeld, " HypnotismitB," p. 289). 

- Zsohokke, " Elne Selbstsoban," III., kaQ. Aarau, 1813, p. 327 IT. 
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and the conscious. The possibility must always be con- 
sidered that iv the iincomcioua, feeling and cmtcept are not 
clearly separated, perhaps even are one. The intellectual 
elevation which many somnambulists display in ecstasy, is 
certainly a rare thing, but none the less one that has some- 
times been observed.' I would designate the scheme com- 
posed by our patient as just one of those pieces of creative 
work that exceed the normal intelligence. We have already 
seen whence one portion of this scheme probably came. A 
second source is no doubt the life-crisis of Fran Hauffe, 
portrayed iu Kerner's book. The external form seems to be 
determined by these adventitious facte. As already observed 
in the presentation of the case, the idea of dualism arises 
from the conversations picked up piecemeal by the patient 
during those dreamy states occurring after her ecstasies. 
This exhausts my knowledge of the sources of 3. W.'s 
creations. Whence arose the root-idea the patient is unable 
to say. I naturally examined occultistic literature pertinent 
to the subject, and discovered a store of parallels from different 
centuries with our gnostic system, but scattered through all 
kinds of work mostly quite inaccessible to the patient. More- 
irver, at her youthful age, and with her surroundings, the 
possibility of any such study is quite excluded. A brief 
BQTvey of the system in the light of her own explanations 
shows how much intelligence was used in its construction. 
How highly the intellectual work is to be estimated is a 
matter of opinion. In any case, considering her youth, her 
mentality must be regarded as most extraordinary. 

* Ollles de la ToureCte says, " We Imtq BBon aonmambuUo girls, poor. 
nuodncKted, quito stupid Id the waUng state, wbo«e wbole appearance altered 
■o aoon a> the; ifera seal to sleep. Wbitst previoasl; they were boring, now 
they Me lively, alect, sometinieB aven witty " (Cf. Loenenfeld. I.e., p. 182). 




Lecture I 

When yoa boaonred me with an mvitation to lecture at C 
University, a wish was esprcssed that I sbould speak abont 
my methods of work, and especially aboat the peychology of 
childhood. I hope to accomplieh this task in the following 
manner : — 

In my first lecture I will give to you the view points 
of my association methods ; in my second I will discuss the 
eignificance of the familiar constflUationB ; while in my third 
lecture I shall enter more fnlly into the psychology of the 
chUd. 

I might confine myself exclosively to my theoretical views, 
but I believe it will be better to illnatrate my lectures with 
as many practical examples as posBible. We will therefore 
occupy ourselves first with the asBociation test which baa 
been of great value to me both practically and theoretically. 
The history of the association method in vogue in psychology, 
as well as the method itself, is, of course, so familiar to 
you that there is no need to enlarge upon it. For practical 
purposes I make use of the following formula : — 



1. head 


8. to pay 


15. to dance 


2. green 


9. window 


16. village 


8. water 


10. friendly 


17. lake 


4. to aing 


11. to TOOk 


la siok 


6. dead 


13. toaak 


19. pride 


B. long 


18. cold 


20. to cook 


7. ship 


14. Btem 


21. ink 



* LeDtimd daliTsred at the celebr&tioD of the (weotieth anniversuy of 
openlns o( Clark Univeruty, Septumber, 1909 : translated from the Oern 
by Dr. A. A. BiiU, of New Vork. Reprinted by kind permitsion 
Stknley HaU. 
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23. Angry 
as. needle 
34. to swim 
26. Tojage 
26. blue 

37. lamp 

38. to am 
29. bread 

80. rich 

81. tree 

82. to prick 

88. pity 

84. jellow 

85. moimtttin 

86. to die 

87. salt 

89. OTiBtom 

40. to pray 

41. mo-ei 

42. foolisL 

43. pamphlet 

44. deapiae 

45. finger 

46. expensive 

47. bird 
46. to (all 



This formula has been cunstructed after many years of 
The words are chosen and partially arranged in 
BQcb a maimer as to strike easily almost all complexes which 
occur in practice. As shown above, there is a regulated 
mixing of the grammatical qualities of the words. For this 
there are definite reasons.* 

Sefore the experiment hegina the test person receives the 
following instruction : " Answer as quickly as possible with 
the first word that occurs to your mind." This instruction Ib 
BO simple that it can easily be followed. The work itself, 
moreover, appears extremely easy, so that it might be 
expected any one could accomplish it with the greatest facility 
and promptitude. But, contrary to expectation, the behaviour 
is quite otherwise. 

' The salecUon ol these BUmuloa words wu iwtamllv nude lor the 
Oormut l&ngaSige only, and would probably have to be oonsidermblr chmoged 
for the English language. 



49. book 


76. to wash 


SO. unjust 


77. oow 


61. frog 


78. (riend 


53. to part 


78. look 


68. hunger 


80. Ue 


64. white 


81. deportmeat 


B6. child 


83. narrow 


56. to take care 


88. brother 


57. lead pencil 


84. to (ear 


68. aad 


86. stork 


69. plnm 


86. false 


60. tonuLTTT 


87. anxiety 


61. house 


88. tokiBS 


62. dear 


89. bride 


68. glass 


90. Duw 

91. Soor 


64. to qnarrel 


65. fur 


92. to choose 


66. big 


98. hay 


67. carrot 




68. to paint 


95. ridicule 


69. part 


06. to Bleep 


70. old 


97. mouth 


71. flower 


98. nice 


73. tolieat 


99. woman 


73. box 


100. to abtue 


74. wild 




75. family 
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I. — ^An Examplb of a Nobmal Bbaotion Ttpb. 



Stlmtilug 
wmd. 


Time. 
Unit 0*2 Moood. 


BflMtkm. 


BaprodnelioD. 


head 


9 


foot 


part of the body 


green 


11 


blouse 




water 


14 


clear 


light 


toBing 


6 


children 




dead 


11 


do not like 




long 


6 


short 


I, tall 


fihip 


7 


forth 




to pay 


9 


bills 




window 


9 


room 




friendly 


10 


children 




table 


9 


chair 


room 


to ask 


10 


all kinds 




cold 


7 


warm 




stem 


6 


flower 




to dance 


9 


I . . 


like 


lake 


8 


Zurich 




sick 


8 


sister 




pride 


6 


people 




to cook 


7 


woman 




ink 


5 


black 




sngrv 
needle 


10 
9 


children 
to prick 


people 


to swim 


10 


healthy 




▼oyage 


9 


England 




blue 
lamp 


10 
6 


pretty 
Ught 


like 


to sin 
bread 


8 
10 


much 
good 


people 

like, necessary 


rich 


9 


nice 




tree 


6 


green 




to prick 


9 


need 





11.- 


-An Examplb 


OF AN Htstbrical Bbaction Ttpe. 


StlmoliiB 
word. 


BaacUoo 

Time. 

Unit 0*2 Moond. 


Beaotlon. 


Beproduction. 


needle 
to swim 

*t 
voyage 
blue 
lamp 


7 
9 

86 
10 

7 


to sew 
water 

to ride, motion, voyager 

colour 

to bum 


ship 



* Denotes misunderstanding. 

t Denotes repetition of the stimulus words. 
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As ExuiPLB OF AN HvaTBRiCAi. RKAcnoN TvpK— continued. 




StlMnlni 
wad. 


K«cU(m 

UnltolieOTBd. 


K«40tll>II. 




to am 


22 


thiB idea is totally strange 








to me, I do not recog- 
nize it 
to eat 






brMd 


10 






rioht 


ao 


money, I don't know 






brown 


6 


nature 


green 




to prick 


9 


needle 






?1. 


12 
9 


feeling 

colour 






mouiitaln 


8 


high 






to die 


8 


to periflh 






salt 


16 


salty (laughi) I don't know 


NftCI 




new 


16 


old 


as an oppoiite 




ouBtom 


10 


good 


barbaric 




to pray 


12 


Deity 






money 
foolUb 


10 


wealth 






12 


narrow minded, restricted 


? 




pamphlBt 
dsBpise 


10 


paper 






30 


foolish 
hand. DOt only bandi but 






finger 


8 










also foot, a joint, mem- 










ber, eitremity 






dear 


H 


to pay (laughs) 
to fly 






Uid 
tobU 


8 
80 


? 








more, what do you 










mean by fall ? 






. book 


6 


torcad 






b ngJBrt 


8 


just 






■18^ 


11 
30 


quack 

what does part mean ? 


? 




rh^ 


10 


to eat 








12 


colour, everything pos- 

fiible, li£bt 
Utile. I did not hear wall. 






ehlld 


10 


1 








WW 






totekacan 


14 


attention 






lead pencil 


8 


to draw, «Terything pos- 
sible oaji be drawn 






Md 


g 


to weep, that is not always 

the case 
to eat a plnm, pluck what 


tobe 




plum 


16 


frrut 








do joumeanby it? Is 










thatByiabolic? 






to many 


27 


how can yon? reonioD, 
union 


union. aUianoe 






t DttUlM 




la. 

7 










_^ 
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a timea ia saH 



The following diagrams iUastrate the reaotion t 
aseooiatioD experiment in fonr normal teet-persona. The 
height of each column denotes the length of the reaction 
time. 




IV^TT*i*<*<' ^Wf' 'WW^^', 



■U 



; ^aJ^^IW |J|T 



The following diagram shows the course of the reaction 
time in hysterical individaals. The light crosa-hatobed 
columns denote the places where the test-person was nnable 
to react (so-called failores to react). 

The first thing that strikes us is the fact that many test- 
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reoDB show a marked prolongation of the reaction time. 
[ibis would seem to be saggestire of intellectual difficultieB, 
—■wrongly however, for we are often dealinc^ with very 
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mt persons of flaent speech. The explanation lies 
Emther in the emotions. In order to nndi^rstand the matter 
CDprehensively, we must bear in mind that the association 
wriments cannot deal with a separated psychic function, • 
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for say psychic occnrrance is never a thing in itself, but is . 
always the resultant of the entire psychological past. The • 
association experiment, too, is not merely a method for the 




reproduction of separated word couplets, but it is a kind of 
pastime, a conversation between experimenter and test-peraon. • 
In a certain sense it is still more than that. Words really ■ 
represent condensed actions, situations, and things. When I • 
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give a stimulus word to the tesb-perBon, whioli denotes an 
action, it is as if I represented to bim the action itself, and 
asked him, " How do you behave towards it ? What do you 
think of it? What would you do in this situation?" If I 
were a magician, I should cause the situation corresponding 
to the stimulus word to appear in reality, and placing the 




teat-person in its midst, I sboold then study bis manner of 
reaction. The result of toy stimulus words would thus 
nndoubtedly approach infinitely nearer perfection. But as 
we are not magicians, we must be contented with the 
linguistic substitutes for reality ; at the same time we 
must not forget that the stimulus word will almost witbont ■• 
exception conjure up its corresponding situation. All depends ' 
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on how the teet-perBon reactB to this situation. The word 
" bride " or " bridegroom " will not evoke a Bimple reaction in 
a yonng lady ; but the reaction will be deeply inflaenced by 
the strong feeling tones evoked, the more so if the experi- 
menter be a man. It thaa happens that the test-person is 
often nnable to react quickly and smoothly to all stimnlaa 
vords. There are certaiii stimolus words which denote 
actions, situations, or things, about which the test-person 
cannot think quickly and surely, and this fact is demonstrated 
in the association experiments. The examples which I have 
just given show an abundance of long reaction times and 
other disturbances. In this case the reaction to the stimolus 
word is in some way impeded, that is, the adaptation to the 
stimulus word is disturbed. The stimulus words therefore . 
act upon us just as reality acts ; indeed, a person who shows - 
such great disturbances to the stimnlus words, is in a certain ' 
sense but imperfectly adapted to reality. Disease itself is' 
an imperfect adaptation ; hence in this case we are dealing ' 
with something morbid intlie psyche,— with something which 
is either temporary or peraistently pathological in character, 
that is, we are dealing with a psycboneurosis, with a func- 
tional disturbance of the mind. This rule, however, as we 
shall see later, is not without its exceptions. 

Let us, in the first place, continue the discussion con- 
cerning the prolonged reaction time. It often happens that 
the test-person actually does not know what to answer to the 
stimulus word. He waives any reaction, and for the moment 
he totally fails to obey the original instructions, and shows , 
himself incapable of adapting himself to the experimenter. > 
If this phenomenon occurs frequently in an experiment, it 
signifies a high degree of disturbance in adjustment. I would 
call attention to the fact that it is quite indifferent what 
reason the test-person gives for the refusal. Some find that 
too many ideas suddenly occur to them; others, that they 
suffer from a deficiency of ideas. In most cases, however, 
the difficulties first perceived are so deterrent that they 
actually give up the whole reaction. The following example 
abowB a case of hysteria with many failures of reaction :— 
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Routlon 






word. 


Tln>«. 
UnltO-iHcaod. 


Knotlon. 




to sing 


9 


Dice 


+ 


decui 


15 


awful 


? 


long* 


40 


the time, the journey 


? 


Hhipt 






+ 


to pay 


11 


money 




window 


10 


big 


high 


friendly 


50 


a man 


human 


to cook 


10 


Boup 


+ 


ink 


9 


black or blue 


+ 


Se 


e 


toaew 


bad 

+ 


l«np 


14 


light 


+ 


to sin 








bread 


16 


to eat 


+ 


rtch* t 


40 


good, coDvenient 


+ 


yeUow 


18 


Egr 


colour 


monutaiit 


10 


+ 


to die 


16 


ftwfol 


+ 


saltt 


25 


Baity 


+ 








good, aioe 


cuBtomt 








to pray 








pamphlet 


85 


to buy, one ia able 


+ 


16 


to write 


+ 


todeapiget 

finger 

deu 


22 


people 


+ 


12 


thing 


+ 


hirf 


13 


singB or ilieB 


+ 



In example II. we find a characteriBtic phenomenon. The 
teat-person is not content with the requirements of the 
mstruction, that is, she is not satisfied with one word, but 
reacts with many words. She apparently does more and 
better than the instruction requires, but in so doing she does 
not fulfil the requirements of the instruction. Thus she 
reacts : — custom — good — barbaric ; foolish — narrow minded 
— restricted; family — big — small — everything possible. 

These examples show in the first place that many other 
words connect themselves with the reaction word. The test 
person ia unable to suppress the ideas which subsequently 
occur to her. She also pursues a certain tendency which 

' Denotes mUunderstaudiug, ■+ lUproduood nnobanfled. 

t DODoteB lopetition of the atimulua words. 
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perhaps is more exactly expieescd in the followiug reaction : 
new — old — as an opposite. The addition of " as an opposite " 
denotes that the test-person has the desire to add something 
explanatory or Bnpplementary. This tendency is also shown 
in the following reaction : finger — not only hand, also foot — a 
limb — member — extremity. 

Here we have a whole series of eapplements. It seems 
as if the reaction were not sufficient for the test-person, some- 
thing else must always be added, as if what has already been 
said were incorrect or in some way imperfect. This feeling <■ 
is what Janet designates the " settttment dincompUtude" ' 
bat this by no means explains everything. I go somewhat' 
deeply into this phenomenon becanse it is very frequently 
met with in nemrotio individuals. It is not merely a small 
and nnimportant subsidiary manifestation demonstrable in an 
insignificant experiment, but rather an elemental and univer- ■ 
sal manifestation which plays a r6U in other ways in tbfl 
psychic life of neurotics. ^ 

By his desire to sappkment, the test-perBon betrays & 
tendency to give the experimenter more than he wants, he 
actually makes great efforts to find further mental occurrences 
in order finally to discover something quite satisfactory. If 
we translate this observation into the psychology of everyday 
life, it signifies that the test-person has a constant tendency • 
to give to others more feeling than is required and expected. ' 
According to Freud, this is a sign of a reinforced object- 
libido, that is, it is a compensation for an inner want of 
satisfaction and voiduess of feeling. This elementary observa- 
tion therefore displays one of the characteristics of hysterica, 
namely, the tendency to allow themselves to be carried away • 
by everything, to attach themselves enthusiastically to every- ■ 
thing, and always to promise too much and hence perform too ' 
little. Patients with this symptom are, in my experience, 
always hard to deal with ; at first they are enthusiastically 
enamoured of the physician, for a time going so far as to 
accept everything he says blindly ; hut they soon merge into 
an equally blind resistance against him, thus rendering any 
educative influence absolutely impossible. 
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We see therefore in this type of reaction an expression of 
B tendeno; to give more than is asked or expected. This 
tendency betrays itself also in other failures to follow the 
instruction : — 

to quarrel — angry — different things — I always quarrel 

at home ; 
to marry — how can you marry ? — reunion — union ; 
plum — to eat — to pluck — what do you mean by it ? — is 

it symbolic ? 
to sin — this idea is quite strange to me, I do not 

recognise it. 

These reactions show that the test-person gets away 
altogether from the situation of the experiment. For the 
instruction was, that he should answer only with the first 
word which occurs to him. But here we note that the stimulus 
words act with excessive strength, that they are taken as 
if they were direct personal questions. The test-person 
entirely forgets that we deal witli mere words which stand 
in print before us, but finds a personal meaning in them; 
he tries to divine their intention and defend himself against 
them, thus altogether forgetting the original instructions. 

This elementary observation discloses another common 
peculiarity of hysterics, namely, that of taking everything ' 
personally, of never being able to remain objective, and of ■ 
allowing themselves to be carried away by momentary im- • 
pressions ; this again shows the characteristics of the en- ' 
hanced object-libido. 

Tet another sign of impeded adaptation is the often 
occorring repetitions of the ttimulus uordt. The test-persons 
repeat the stimulus word as if they had not heard or under- 
stood it distinctly. They repeat it just as we repeat a 
difficult question in order to grasp it better before answer- 
ing. This same tendency is shown in the experiment. The 
qnestiona are repeated because the stimulus words act on 
* hysterical individuals in much the same way as difficult 
personal questions. In principle it is the same phenomenon 
as the subsequent completion of the reaction. 
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In man; fisperiments w« observe that the same reaction 
conBtontly reappe&re to tJie most varied Btimulus words. 
These words seem to possesB a special reproduction tendency, 
and it is very interesting to eiamine their relationship to the 
test-person. For example, I have observed a case in wbioh 
the patient repeated the word " short " a great many times 
and often in places where it had no meaning. The test- 
person could not directly state the reason for the repetition 
of the word " short," From experience I knew that such 
predicates always relate either to the test-person himself or 
to the person nearest to him. I assumed that in this word 
"short" he designated himself, and that in this way he 
helped to express something very painful to him. The test- 
person is ol very small stature. He is the youngest of four 
brothers, who, in contrast to himself, are all tall. He was 
always the "child" in the family; he was nicknamed 
"Short" and was treated by all as the "little one." This 
resulted in a total loss of self-confidence. Although he was 
intelligent, and deepite long study, he could not decide to 
present himself for examination ; he finally became im- 
potent, and merged into a psychosis iu which, whenever he 
was alone, he took delight in walking about in his room on 
his toes in order to appear taller. The word " short," there- 
fore, stood to him for a great many painfnl experiences. . 
This is usually the case with the perseverated words ; they > 
always contain something of importance for the individnal 
psychology of the test-person. 

The signs thus far discussed are not found spread about 
iu an arbitrary way through the whole experiment, but are 
seen in very definite places, namely, where the stimulus . 
words strike against emotionally accentuated complexes. • 
This observation is the foundation of the so-called " diag- 
nosis of facts " (Tatbegtandsdiagnostik), This method is 
employed to discover, by means of an association experi- 
ment, which is the culprit among a number of persons 
suspected of a crime. That this is possible I will demon- 
strate by the brief recital of a concrete case 

On the 6th of February, 1908, our supervisor reported 1 
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me that a nurse complained to her of having been 
daring the forenoon of the previoQs day. The facts were as 
folIowB ; The nurse kept her money, amounting to 70 franca, 
in a pocket-book which she had placed in her cupboard where 
she also kept her clothee. The cupboard contained two 
compartments, of which one belonged to the nuree who was 
robbed, and the other to the head nurse. These two nurses 
and a third one, who was an intimate friend of the bead 
nurse, slept in the room where the cupboard was. This room 
was in a section which was occupied in common by six nurses 
who had at all times free access to this room. Given such a 
state of affairs it is not to be wondered that the supervisor 
shrugged her shoulders when I asked her whom she most 
suspected. 

Further investigation showed that on the morning of the 
theft, the above-mentioned friend of the head nurse was 
slightly indisposed and remained the whole morning in bed 
in the room. Hence, following the indications of the plaintiff, 
the theft could have taken place only in the afternoon. Of 
the other four nurses upon whom suspicion could possibly 
foil, there was one who attended regularly to the cleaning of 
the room in question, while the remaining three had nothing 
to do in it, nor was it shown that any of them had spent any 
time there on the previous day. 

It was therefore natural that the last three nnrses should 
be regarded for the time being as less implicated, and I there- 
fore began by subjecting the first three to the experiment. 

From the information I bad obtained of the case, I knew 
that the cupboard was locked but that the key was kept near 
by in a very conspicuous place, that on opening the cupboard 
the first thing which would strike the eye was a fur boa, and, 
moreover, that the pocket-book was between the hnen in an 
inconspicuous place. The pooket-book was of dark reddish 
leather, and contained the following objects: a 50-franc bank- 
note, a 20-franc piece, some centimes, a small silver watch- 
chain, a stencil used in the lunatic asylum to mark the kitchen 
utensils, and a small receijit from Dosenbaoh's shoeabop 
Ziirich. 
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BesideB the plaintifT and the guilty one, onl; 
nurse knew the exact particalarB of the deed, for as soon 
the former miBBed her money she immediately asked the 
bead nnrse to help her find it, thus the head nuree had been 
able to learn the amallest details, which naturally rendered 
the experiment still more difficult, for she was precisely the 
one most suspected. The conditions for the experiment were 
better for the others, since they knew nothing concerning 
the particulars of the deed, and some not even that a theft 
had been committed. As critical stimnlus words I selected 
the name of the robbed nurse, plus the following words : cup- 
board, door, open, key, yesterday, banknote, gold, 70, 50, '20, 
money, watch, pocket-book, chain, silver, to hide, fur, dark 
reddish, leather, centimes, stencil, receipt, Dosenbaoh. Be- 
sides these words which referred directly to the deed, I took 
also the following, which bad a special eETective vatae : theft, 
to take, to steal, suspicion, blame, court, police, to tie, tOil 
fear, to discover, to arrest, innocent. ' 

The objectioD is often made to the last species of woidB 
that they may produce a strong affective resentment even in 
innocent persons, and for that reason one cannot attribote to 
them any comparative value. Nevertheless, it may always 
be questioned whether the affective resentment of an innocent 
person will have the same effect on the association as that of 
a guilty one, and that question can only be authoritatively 
answered by experience. Until the contrary is demonstrated, 
I maintain that words of the above-mentioned type may 
profitably be used. 

I distributed these critical words among twice as mi 
indifferent stimulus words in such a manner that each 
critical word was followed by two indifferent ones, 
rule it is well to follow up the critical words by indifferent 
words in order that the action of the first may be clearly 
distinguished. But one may also follow up one critical word 
by another, especially if one wishes to bring into relief the 
action of the second. Thus I placed together " darkish red " 
and "leather," and "chain" and "silver." 

After this preparatory work I undertook the experiment 
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with the three above-mentioned nurses. As ezatninationB of 
this kind can be rendered into a foreign tongue only with the 
greatest diESculty, I will content myself with presenting the 
general reeuItB, and with giving some examples. I first 
nndertook the experiment with the friend of the head nurse, 
and judging by the circumstances she appeared only slightly 
moved. The head nurse was next examined ; she showed 
marked excitement, her pulse being 120 per minute immedi- 
ately after the experiment. The last to be examined was the 
nurse who attended to the cleaning of the room in which the 
theft occurred. She was the most tranquil of the three ; she 
displayed but little emfaarrasement, and only in the course of 
the experiment did it occur to ber that she was suspected of 
stealing, a fact which manifestly disturbed her towards the 
end of the experiment. 

The general impressiou from the examination spoke 
strongly against the head nurse. It seemed to me that 
she evinced a very " suspicions," or I might almost say, 
"impndent" countenance. With the definite idea of find- 
ing in her the guilty one I set about adding up the 
results. 

One can make use of many special methods of computing, 
bat they are not all equally good and equally exact. (One 
mast always resort to calculation, as appearances are enor- 
mously deceptive.) The methad which is most to be recom- 
mended is that of the probable average of the reaction time. 
It shows at a glance the difficulties which the person in the 
experiment had to overcome In the reaction. 

The technique of this calculation is very simple. The 
probable average is the middle number of the various reaction 
times arranged in a series. The reaction times are, for 
example,* placed in the following manner: 5,5,6,7,7,7,7, 
8,9,9,9, 12, 13, 14. The number found in the middle (6) 
is the probable average of this series. Following the order 
of the experiment, I shall denote the friend of the head 
nnrse by the letter A, the head nurse by B, and the third 
nnrse by C. 

' BMotlon tiiDes are alwft;^ givon in fittbi of > teoond. 
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1 The probable averages of the reaction are : ^^^^^B 

10-0 120 ^^^^H 

No concInBions can be drawn from this result. Bnt the 
average reaction times calculated separately for the indifferent 
reactions, for the critical, and for those immediately following 

From this esatnpte we see that whereas A has the shortea^H 
reaction time for the indifferent reactions, she ahowa in conM^f 
parison to the other two persons of the experiment, the longeBt.^| 
time for the critical reactions. ^M 

Thi Pkubaslh ArxRAGi or thb Bbactiok Tims. ^H 


for 


A 


B 


° 1 


Indifferent reetotionB .... 
Critio&l reactions .... 
FoBt-oritdcal reactions 


100 
lS-0 

lot) 


11-0 

l8^) 

11-0 


130 fl 

ISO ■ 


The difference between the reaction times, let qb say^l 
between the indifferent and the critical, is 6 for A, 2 for B, 
and 3 for C, that is, it is more than doable for A when 
compared with the other two persons. ^ 

In the same way we can calculate how many complex H 
indicators there are on an average for the indifferent, critical, H 
etc., reactions. ^M 

Tkb AvsBAafl Couple I- iNDicATOBd for kach Rbactioh. ^H 


foe 


A 


B 


° 1 


Critioal reaotLoDi .... 

PoBt-oritical reactions 


0-6 
1-8 
0-6 


0-9 
0-9 
10 


... 1 


The difference between the indifferent and critical reaction8.^| 
for A = 0-7, for B = 0, for C = 0-4. A is again the highest. H 
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Another question to consider is, in what special way do 
the imperfect reactions behave ? 

The result for A = 34%, for B = 28%, and lor C = 30%. 

Here, too, A reaches the highest value, and in this, I 
believe, we see the chsjracteriBtic moment of the guilt-complex 
in A. I am, however, unable to explain here circumstan- 
tially the reasons why I maintain that memory errors are 
related to an emotional complex, as this would lead me 
beyond the limits of the present work. I therefore refer the 
reader to my work " Ueber die Reproductionastorrungen im 
Associatiomexperiment" (IX Beitrag der Diagnost. Associat. 
Studien). 

Afl it often happens that an association of strong feeling 
tone produces in the experiment a perseveration, with the 
result that not only the critical association, hut also two or 
three successive associations are imperfectly reproduced, it 
will be very interesting to see how many imperfect reproduc- 
tions are so arranged in the series in our eases. The result 
of computation shows that the imperfect reproductioDs tbuB 
arranged in series are for A 64*7%, for B 65"5%, and for 
C 30-0%. 

Again we find that A has the greatest percentage. To be 
sure, this may partially depend on the fact that A also 
possesses the greatest number of imperfect reproductions. 
Given a small quantity of reactions, it is usual that the 
greater the total number of the same, the more imperfect 
reactions will occur in groups. But in order that this should 
be probable it could not occur in so great a measure as in our 
case, where, on the other hand, B and C have not a much 
smaller number of imperfect reactions when compared to A. 
It is si|^uitieant that C with her ehght emotions during the 
experiment shows the minimum of imperfect reproductions 
arranged in series. 

As imperfect reproductions are also complex indicators, it 
is necessary to see how they distribute themselves in respect 
to the indifferent, critical, etc., reactions. 

It ia hardly necessary to bring into prominence the 
differences between the indifferent and the critical reactions 
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of the Tarioue enbjects as shown by the reBoltmg numberB of 
the table. In this respect, too, A occapies first place. ^M 



Imfkbtkct Bbpboductions watcH Occdb. 



Id 


* 


B 


c 


Criiioal leMtions .... 


10 
19 
6 


13 
9 
7 


^ 



Naturally, here, too. there is a probability that the 
greater the quantity of the imperfect reproductions the 
greater is their number in the critical reactions. If ve 
suppose that the imperfect reproductions are distributed 
regularly and without choice, among all the reactions, there 
will be a greater number of them for A (in comparison with B 
and C) even as reactions to critical words, since A has the 
greater number of imperfect reproductions. Admitting such 
a uniform distribution of the imperfect reproductions, it is 
easy to calculate how many we ought to expect to belong to 
each individual kind of reaction. 

From this calculation it appears that the diBturbances 
of reproductions which concern the critical reactions for A 
greatly surpass the number expected, for C they are 0*1 
higher, while for B they are lower. 
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9-9 


ia-6 

111 


102 

go 


10 

la 
u 


19 
9 
12 
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All this points to the fact that in the subject A the ciitioal 
stimulus words acted with the greatest intensity, and hence 
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the gre&test suepicion falls on A. Practically one ma; 
RBsame the probability of this person's gnilt. The same 
evening A made a complete confeBsion of the theft, and thas 
the fluecesB of the experiment was confirmed. 

Such a resnlt is andonbtedly of scientific interest and 
worthy of serious consideration. There is much in experi- 
mental psychology which is of less use than the material 
exemplified in this test. Putting the theoretical interest 
altogether aside, we have here something that is not to be 
despised from a practical point of view, to wit, a onlprit 
has been brought to light in a much easier and shorter way 
than is customary. What has been possible once or twice 
ought to be possible again, and it ia well worth while to 
investigate some means of rendering the method increasingly 
capable of rapid and sure results. 

This application of the experiment shows that it is 
possible to strike a concealed, indeed an anoonscious complex 
by means of a stimulus word ; and conversely we may assume 
with great certainty that behind a reaction which shows a 
complex indicator there is a hidden complex, even though 
the test-person strongly denies it. One must get rid of the 
idea that educated and intelligent test-persons are able to see 
and admit their own complexes. Every human mind contains 
much that is unacknowledged and hence unconscious as such ; 
and no one can boast that he stands completely above hia 
complexes. Those who persist in maintaining that they can, 
are not aware of the spectacles upon their noses. 

It has long been thought that the association experiment 
enables one to distinguish certain inleUectual types. That is 
not the case. The experiment does not give as any particular 
insight into the purely intellectual, but rather into the emo- 
tional processes. To be sure we can erect certain types of 
Teoction ; tbey are not, however, based on intellectual pecnll- . 
arities, but depend entirely on the proportionate eTnoHomU ttate*. - 
Educated test-persons usually show superficial and linguisti- . 
cally deep-rooted associations, whereas the uneducated form • 
more valuable associations and often of ingenious significance. ' 
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This behsrioar would be paradoxical from an ij 
point. The meaningfiil aesoeiationa of the unedacated are not 
really the product of intellectnal thinking, but are simply the 
xesultB of a special emotional state. The whole thing is more 
important to the uneducated, his emotion is greater, and for 
that reaBon be pays more attention to the experiment than 
the educated person, and his associations are therefore more 
significant. Apart from those determined by education, we 
have to consider three principal individual types : 

1. An objective type with ondiBtnrbed reactions. 

2. A Bo-oalled complex type with many disturbances in 
the experiment occasioned by the constellation of a complex. 

3. A so-called definition-type. This type consists in the ' 
fact that the reaction always gives an explanation or a defini- 
tion of the content of the stimulus word ; e.g. : 

apple, — a tree-fruit; 

table, — a piece of household furniture 

to promenade, — an activity ; 

father, — chief of the family. 
This type is chiefly found in stupid persons, and it is the] 
fore quite usual in imbecility. But it can also be found in 
persons who are not really etupid, but who do not wish to be 
taken as stupid. Thus a young student from whom associations 
were taken by an older intelligent woman student reacted 
altogether with definitions. The test-person was of the 
opinion that it was an examination in intelligence, and there- 
fore directed most of his attention to the significance of the 
stimulus words ; his associations, therefore, looked like those 
of an idiot. All idiots, however, do not react with definitions ; 
probably only those react in this way who would like to , 
appear smarter than they are, that is, those to whom thoir ' 
stupidity is painful I call this widespread complex the 
"intelligence-complex." A normal test-person reacts 
most overdrawn manner ae follows : 

anxiety — heart anguish ; 
to kiss — love's unfolding ; 
to kiss — perception of friendship. 
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This type gives a constrained and unnatural impression. 
The test-persons wish to be more than they are, they wish to 
exert more inSuence than they really have. Hence we see 
that persons with an intelligenoe complex are usually un" 
natural and constrained ; that they are always somewhat 
stilted, or flowery ; they show a predilection for complicated 
foreign words, high-sounding quotations, and other intellectaal 
ornaments. In this way they wish to influence their fellow 
beings, they wish to impress others with their apparent 
education and intelligence, and thus to compensate for their 
painful feeling of stupidity. The definition type is closely 
related to the predicate type, or, to express it more precisely, . 
to the predicate type expressing personal judgment (Wert- .■ 
pradikatlypjia). For example : 

flower — pretty ; 
I money — convenient ; 

I animal — ugly ; 

knife— dangerona ; 
death — ghastly. 

In the definition type the intellectual significance of the ^ 
BtimuluB word is rendered prominent, but in the predicate 4 
type its emotional significance. There are predicate types , 
which show great exaggeration where reactions such as the 
following appear : 

piano — horrible ; 

to sing — heavenly ; 

mother — ardently loved ; 

father — something good, nice, holy. 

In the definition type an absolutely intellectual make-up , 
ia manifested or rather simulated, but here there is a very ' 
tmotional one. Yet, just as the definition type really conoeala ' 
a lack of intelligence, so the escessire emotional expression ' 
conceals or overoompensates an emotional deficiency. This . 
conclusion is very interestingly illustrated by the following 
discovery : — On investigating the influence of the familiar 
milieus on the association type it was found that young 
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people seldom poBsese a predicate type, bat that, 
other hand, the predicate type increasee in frequency with * 
advancing age. In women the increase ol the predicate type » 
begins a little after the 40th year, and in men after the ' 
60th. That is the precise time when, owing to the deficiency / 
of sexuality, there actually occurs considerable emotional loss. • 
If a test-person evinces a distinct predicate type, it may always ■' 
be inferred that a marked internal emotional deficiency is .• 
thereby compensated. Still, one cannot reason conversely, ' 
namely, that an inner emotional deficiency must produce a 
predicate type, no more than that idiocy directly produces a 
definition type. A predicate type can also betray itself 
through the external behaviour, as, for example, through a 
particular affectation, enthusiastic exclamations, an em- 
bellished behaviour, and the constrained sounding language 
80 often observed in society. 

The complex type shows no particular tendency except the . 
concealment of a complex, whereas the definition and predicate ' 
types betray a positive tendency to exert in some vi&j & definite v 
influence on the experimenter. But whereas the definition ,* 
type tends to bring to light its intelligence, the predicate type ' 
displays its emotion. I need hardly add of what importance ' 
such determinations are for the diagnosis of character. 

After finishing an association experiment I usually add 
another of a different kind, the so-called reproduction experi- 
ment. I repeat the same stimulus words and ask the test- 
persons whether they still remember their former reactions. 
In many instances the memory fails, and as experience shows, 
these locations are stimulus words which tonched an emo- 
tionally accentuated complex, or stimulus words immediately 
following such critical worde. 

This phenomenon has been designated as paradoxical and , 
contrary to all experience. For it is known that emotionally * 
accentuated things are better retained in memory than in- • 
different things. This is quite true, but it does not hold for ' 
the lingui$Cic expression of an emotionally accentuated con- i 
tent. On the contrary, one very easily forgets what he has . 
said under emotion, one is even apt to contradict himself . 
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abont it. Indeed, the efficacy of croBB-examinationB in court 
depends on this fact. The reproduction method therefore 
serves to render still raore prominent the complex stimulus. 
In normal persons we usually find a limited number of false 
reproductions, seldom more than 19-20 per cent., while in 
abnormal persons, especially in hysterics, we often find 
from 20-40 per cent, of false reproductions. The reproduction 
certainty is therefore in certain cases a measure for the emo- 
tivity of the test-person. 

By far the larger number of neurotics show a pronounced 
tendency to cover up their intimate affairs in impenetrable 
darkness, even from the doctor, so that he finds it very difficult 
to form a proper picture of the patient's psychology. In snch 
cases I am greatly assisted by the association experiment. 
When the experiment is finished, I first look over the general 
course of the reaction times. I see a great many very pro- 
longed intervals ; this means that the patient can only adjust 
himself with difficulty, that bis psychological functions pro- 
ceed with marked internal friction, with rctiitancei. The 
greater number of neurotics react only under great and very ■ 
definite resistances ; there are, however, others in whom the 
average reaction times are as short as in the normal, and in 
whom the other complex indicators are lacking, but, despite 
that fact, they undoubtedly present neurotic symptoms. 
These rare oases are especially found among very intelligent 
and educated persons, chronic patients who, after many 
years of practice, have learned to control their outward 
behaviour and therefore outwardly display very little if any 
trace of their neuroses. The superficial observer would take 
them for normal, yet in some places they show disturbances 
which betray the repressed complex. 

After examining the reaction times I turn my attention to 
the type of the association to ascertain with what type I am 
dealing. K it is a predicate type I draw the conclusions which 
I have detailed above ; if it is a complex type I try to ascertain 
the nature of the complex. With the necessary experience one 
can readily emancipate one's judgment from the test-persoD*B 
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Btatements and almoet vithoat any previons knowledgi 
test- persona it is poBsible tinder certain circnmstances to read 
the most intimate complexes from the resnlte of the experi- 
ment. I look at first for the reproduction words and pnt them 
together, and then I look for the stimnlns words which show 
the greatest distnrbances. In many cases merely assorting 
these words enffices to unearth the complex. In some cases 
it is necessary to put a question here and there. The matter 
is well illustrated hy the following concrete example : 

It concerns an educated woman of 80 years of age, married 
three years previously. Since her marriage she has soffered 
from episodic excitement in which she is violently jealous of her 
husband. The marriage is a happy one in every other respect, 
and it should be noted that the husband gives no cause for 
the jealousy. The patient is sure that she loves him and 
that her excited states are groundless. She catmot imagine 
whence these excited states originate, and feels quite per- 
plexed over them. It is to be noted that she is a catholic 
and has been brought up religioasl;, while her bueband is 
a protestant. This difference of religion did not admittedly 
play any part. A more thorough anamnesis showed the 
existence of an extreme prudishness. Thus, for example, no 
one was allowed to talk in the patient's presence about her 
sister's childbirth, because the sexual moment suggested 
therein caused her the greatest excitement. She always un- 
dressed in the adjoining room and never in her husband's 
presence, etc. At the age of 27 she was supposed to have 
had no idea how children were bom. The associations gave 
the results shown in the accompanying chart. 

The stimulus words characterised by marked disturbances 
are the following : yellow, to pray, to separate, to marry, to 
quarrel, old, family, happiness, false, fear, to kiss, bride, to 
choose, contented. The strongest disturbances are found in 
the following stimulus words : to pray, to marry, kappmesa, 
faUe, fear, and contented. These words, therefore, more than 
any others, seem to strike the complex. The conclusions that, 
can be drawn from this is that she is not indifferent to tl 
fact that her husband is a protestant, that she again thin] 
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of praying, believes there is something wrong with marriage, 
that she is false, entertains fancies of faitblessness, is afraid 
(of the hoshand? of the future ?), she is not contented with 
her choice (to choose) and she thinks of separation. The 
patient therefore has a separation complex, for she is very dis- 
contented with her married hfe. When I told her this result 
she was affected and at first attempted to deny it, then to mince 
over it, bnt finally she admitted everything I said and added 
more. She reproduced a large numher of fancies of faithless- 
ness, reproaches against her hasband, etc. Her prudigkneis 
and jealousy were merely aprojeotion of her own sexual wiakee on 
her husband. Because she was faithless in her fancies and did 
not admit it to herself she was jealous of her husband. 

It is impossible in a lecture to give a review of all the 
manifold uses of the association experiment. I must content 
myself with having demonstrated to you a few of its chief 



Lecti)b.b II 

THE FAUILIAB CONSTELLATIONS 

Ladies and Gentlemen: As yon have seen, there are 
manifold ways in which the association experiment may be 
employed in practical psychology. I should like to speak 
to you to-day about another uee of this experiment which 
is primarUy of theoretical significance. My pupil, Miss 
F&rst, M.D., made the following researches: she applied 
the association experiment to 24 families, consisting altogether 
of 100 test-persons ; the resulting material amounted to 22,200 
associations. This material was elaborated in the following 
manner: Fifteen separate groups were formed according to 
logical-lingaistic standards, and the associations were arranged 
as follows : 

Smbuid Vilte Dllten 

I. Co-ordmatiOD . . , . es OS 6 

II. Sub and anpraordination . . 7 — 7 

m. Contrast — — — 

IV. Predicate expressing a personal 

judgment 8-5 95-0 8B- 
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ject or oomplemect . 

VII. Designbtton of time, etc. 

VIII. Definition 

IX- Coexistence . 

X. Identity 

XI. Motor-speech combination 

XH. CompOBition of words 

XIII. CompletiOD of words 

XIV. Clang associationa 

XV. Defective reaotione 



Total 



Averags di6erenoc 



15-5 
110 
11-0 



15 




As can be Been from this esample, I utilise the difference to 
demoostrate the degree of the analogy- In order to find a 
baeiB for the sum of the reeemblaQce I have calculated the 
differences among all Dr. FUret's test-pereons, not related 
among themselves, by comparing every female teet-person 
with oil the other tinrelated females ; the aame has beea done 
for the male test-persons. 

The most marked difference is found in those cases where 
the two test-persoQB compared have no associative qaality in 
common. All the groups are calculated in precentages, the 
greatest difference possible being ^if^ = 13'3 per cent. 

L The average difference of male unrelated test-persons is 
6'9 per cent., and that of femaleB of the same group is 6 per 
cent. 

II. The average difference between male related teat- 
pereons is 4'1 per cent., and that between female related 
test-persons is 3'8 per cent- From these numbers we see 
that relatives show a tendency to agreement in the reaction ' 
type. 

m. Difference between fathers and children <= 4-2. 
„ ,, mothers „ „ =8'6. 

The reaction types of children come nearer to the 
the mother than to the father. 
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IV. Difference between fathers and their sons = 3*1. 

» » >. .. .1 daughters = 4'9. 

„ „ mothers ,, ,, sons = 4'7. 

., „ danghters = 3-0. 
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1 n m. VI VMMVDiK X xiKanDjqvxv 
' Pia. 11. 

Tnoing A. father; mother; -•>> daoghtoT. 

I. Assoc, by co-ordination ; II. sub and inpraordiDation ; HI. contrast, etc. 
(Me previous page). 

V. Difference between brothers = 47. 
„ ,, sisters = 5*1. 

If the married sisters are omitted from the comparison we 
I get the following resalt : 

Difference of unmarried sisters. = 3*8. 
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^K ■ 

^^^^H Truing B, huBbknd: wife. ^H 

aueqnal valnee; that le to say, there are eome cases which show 
extreme difference and eome which show marked concordance. 

The different results are shown in the tracinge (Figs. 11-15). 

In the tracings I have marked the nnmber of assoeiations 
of each qnality perpendicularly in percentages. The Roman 
letters written horizontally represent the forme of association 
indicated in the above tables. 

Tracing A. The father (black line) shows an objective type, 
while the mother and danghter ehow the pure predicate type 
with a pronounced eubjective tendency. 

Tracing B. The husband and wife agree well in the 
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predicate objective type, the predicate eubjective being some- 
what more numeroas in the wife. 

Tracing C. A very nice agreement between a father and 
his two daughters. 
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4 3nd daughter. 



Tracing D. Two sisters living together. The dotted line 
represents the married sister. 
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' single aiflter 
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. married sifter. 



Traciug D, 

Tracing E. Husband and wife. The wife is a sister of the 
two women of tracing D. She approaches very oloselj to the 
type of her hosband. Her tracing is the direct opposite of 
that of her sisters. 
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The similarity of the aesociations is often very extr 
ordinary. I will reproduce here the associations of a moU 
and daughter. 



StDnoliu Word. 


Uotlier. 


Dtughter. 


to pa; attentiOQ 


diligent pupil 


Sfol 


dear 


child 


father and moths* 


ereat 


God 


father 


potato 
bmU; 


bulbous root 


bulbous root 




S persons 




traveller 


traveller 


brother 


dear to me 


dear , 


tokisB 


mother 


mother J 


bum 
door 


great pain 
wids 


Ef" I 


bay 


dry 


^j 




many days 








moiil ^^H 


OOll 


sooty 


blwk ^H 


fcntt 


sweet 


SWMt ^^H 


many 


happy ohUd 


child 



One might indeed think that in tbie experiment, where full 
scope is given to chance, individuality would become a factor 
of the ntmoBt importance, and that therefore one might expect 
a very great diversity and lawleBsneee of aasociatione. Bat 
aB we eee the opposite is the case. Thus the daughter lives 
contentedly in the same circle of ideas as her mother, not 
only in her thought but in lier form of expression ; indeed, 
she even uses the same words. What could be regarded 
as mote inconsequent, inconstant, and lawless than a fancy. 
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a rapidly paBsing thought ? It is not lawless, however, / 
ueither is it free, but closely determined within the limits > 
of the milieu. If, therefore, even the superScial and mani- ' 
festly most inconsequent formations of the intellect are 
altogether subject to the milieu-constellation, what must we 
not expect for the more important conditions of the mind, for 
the emotions, wishes, hopes, and intentions ? Let us consider 
a concrete example, illustrated by tracing A. 

The mother is 45 years old and the daughter 16 years. Both 
have a very distinct predicate type expressing personal judg- 
ment, both differ from the father in the most striking manner. 
The father is a drunkard and a demoralised creature. We 
can thus readily understand that his wife experiences an emo- 
tional Toidness which she naturally betrays by her enhanced 
predicate type. The same causea cannot, however, operate in 
the case of the daughter, for, in the first place, she is not 
married to a drunkard, and, in the second, life with all its hopes 
and promises still lies before her. It is distinctly unnatural 
for the daughter to show an extreme predieato type express- 
ing personal judgment. She responds to the stimuli of the 
environment just like her mother. But whereas in the mother ' 
the type is in a way a natural consequence of her unhappy con- '■ 
dition of life, this condition is entirely lacking in the daughter.' 
The daughter simply imitates the mother ; she merely appears ■ 
like the mother. Let us consider what this can signify for a 
young girl. If a young girl reacts to the world like an old - 
woman, disappointed in life, this at once shows unnaturalness • 
and constraint. Bat more serious consequences are possible. 
As yon know the predicate type is a manifestation of intensive ■ 
emotions; the emotions are always involved. Thuswe catmot ' 
prevent ourselves from responding inwardly, at least, to the • 
feelings and passions of our immediate environment ; we allow ' 
ourselves to be infected and carried away by it. Originally 
the ^ects and their physical manifestations had a biological 
significance ; i,e. they were a protective mechanism for the 
individual and the whole herd. If we manifest emotions, we 
can with certainty expect to receive emotions in return. That 
is the feeling of the predicate type. What the 45-jear-oId 
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woman lacke in emotions, i.e. in love in her marriage relations - 
she seeke to obtain in the outside world, and for that reason r 
she IB an ardent participant in the Christian Science move- • 
ment. If the daughter imitates this situation she copies her < 
mother, she seeks to obtain emotions from the outside. But • 
for a girl of sixteen such an emotional state is, to say the least, • 
quite dangerous ; like her mother, she re&cts to her environ- ' 
ment as a sufferer soliciting sympathy. Such an emotional ' 
state is no longer dangerous in the mother, but for obvious • 
reasons it is qaite dangerous in the daughter. Once freed • 
from her father and mother she will be like her mother, . 
i.e. she will be a suffering woman craving for inner gratifiea- ' 
tion. She will thus be exposed to the great danger of falling • 
a victim to brutality and of marrying a brute and inebriate ' 
like her father. 

This conception is of importance in the consideration of 
the influence of environment and education. The example 
shows what passes over from the mother to the child. It is 
not the good and pious precepts, Dor is it any other inculca- 
tion of pedagogic truths that have a moulding influence upon 
the character of the developing child, hut what most influences . 
him is the peculiarly affective state which is totally unknown - 
to bis parents and educators. The concealed discord between • 
the parents, the secret worry, the repressed hidden wishes, 
all these produce in the individual a certain affective state 
with its objective signs which slowly but surely, though 
nn consciously, works its way into the child's mind, producing ■ 
therein the same conditions and hence the same reactions to . 
external stimuli. We know the depressing effect mournful and * 
melancholic persona have upon us. A restless and nervous - 
individual infects his surroundings with nnreet and dissatis- 
faction, a grumbler with his discontent, etc. Since grown-up 
persons are so sensitive to surrounding influences, we should 
certainly expect this to be even more noticeable among 
children, whose minds are as soft and plastic as wax. The 
father and mother impress deeply into the child's mind the 
seal of their personality ; tbe more sensitive and mouldable 
the child the deeper is the impression. Thus things that are 
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never oven spoken about are reflected in the child. The child 
imitates the gesture, and just as the gesture of the parent is 
the expression of an emotional state, so in turn the gestore 
graduall; produces in the child a similar feeling, as it feeU 
itself, so to speak, into the gesture. Just as the parents adapt 
themselves to the world, bo does the child. At the age of 
puberty when it begins to free itself from the spell of the 
family, it enters into life with, so to say, a surface adaptation , 
entirely in keeping with that of the father and mother. The ' 
frequent and often very deep depressions of puberty emanate ^ 
from this ; they are symptoms which are rooted in the diffi- • 
culty of new adjustment. The youthful person at first tries • 
to separate himself as much as possible from his family ; he 
may even estrange himself from it, but inwardly this only ties 
him the more firmly to the parental image. I cite the case 
of a young neurotic who ran away from his parents ; he was 
estranged from, and almost hostile to them, but he admitted 
to me that he possessed a special sanctum ; it was a strong 
bos containing bis old childhood books, old dried Howers, 
Btones, and even small bottles of water from the well at his 
home and from a river along which he walked with his 
parents, etc. 

The first attempts to assume friendship and love are 
constellated in the strongest manner possible by the relation 
to parents, and here one can usually observe how powerfol 
are the influences of the familiar constellations. It is not 
rare, for instance, for a healthy man whose mother was 
hysterical to marry a hysteric, or for the daughter of an 
alcoholic to choose an alcoholic for her husband. I was once 
consulted by an intelligent and educated young woman of 
twenty-six who suffered from a peculiar symptom. She 
thought that her eyes now and then took on a strange 
expression which exerted a disagreeable influence on men. 
If she then looked at a man he became self-conscious, turned 
away and said something rapidly to his neighbour, at which 
both were either embarrassed or inclined to laugh. The 
patient was convinced that her look excited indecent thoughts 
the men. It was impossible to convince her of the falsity 
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of her ooDTiotion. This sjmptom immediately aroused in me 
the suBpicion that I dealt with a case of paranoia rather tiiau 
with a neuroBJa. But as was shown only three days later by 
the further coarse of the treatment, I was mistaken, for the 
symptom promptly disappeared after it had been explained 
by aoalysis. It originated in the following manner : The 
lady had a lover who deserted her in a very marked manner. 
She felt utterly forsaken ; she withdrew from all society and 
pleaeure, and entertained suicidal ideas. In her seclusion 
there accumulated unadmitted and repressed erotic wishes 
which she unconsciously projected on men whenever she was 
in their company. This gave rise to the conviction that her 
look excited erotic wishes in men. Further investigation 
showed that her deserting lover was a lunatic, which she 
had not apparently observed. I expressed my surprise at 
her unsuitable choice, and added that she must have bad 
a certain predilection for loving mentally abnormal persons. 
This abe denied, stating that she had once before been engaged 
to be married to a normal man. He, too, daserted ber; and 
on farther investigation it was found that be, too, had been 
in an insane asylum shortly before, — another lunatic ! This 
seemed to me to confirm with auEQcient certainty my belief 
that she had an unconscious tendency to choose isaase 
persons. Whence originated this strange taste ? Her father 
was an eccentric character, and in later years entirely estranged 
from his family. Her whole love had therefore been turned 
away from her father to a brother eight years her senior ; him 
she loved and honoured ae a father, and this brother became 
bopeleasly insane at the ag« of fourteen. That was apparently 
the model from which the patient could never free herself, 
after which she chose her lovers, and through which she had 
to become unhappy. Her neurosis which gave the impression 
of insanity, probably originated from this infantile model. 
We must take into consideration that we are dealing in this 
case with a highly educated and intelligent lady, who did not 
pass carelessly over ber mental experiences, who indeed re- 
flected much over her uuhappiness, without, however, having 
any idea whence her misfortune originated. 
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These are things which unconsciously appear to us as a 
matter of course, and it is for tbis reasoa that we do not see 
them truly, but attribute everything to the so-called congenital 
character. I could cite any number of examples of this kind. 
Every patient furnishes oontribations to this subject of the 
determiuatioa of destiny through the influence of the familiar 
milieu. lu every neurotic we see how the constellation of- 
tbe infantile milieu influences not only the character of the • 
neurosis, but also life's destiny, even in its minute details. ' 
The unhappy choice of a profession, and innumerable matri- • 
monial failures can he traced to this constellation. There • 
are, however, cases where the profession has been well 
chosen, where the husband or wife leaves nothing to be 
desired, and where still the person does not feel welt bat 
works and lives under constant difficulties. Such cases often 
appear under the guise of cbrouic neurasthenia. Here the 
difficulty is due to the fact that the mind is unconsciously 
split into two parts of divergent tendencies which are im- - 
peding each other ; one part liyea with the bueband or with • 
the profession, while the other lives unconsciously in the ' 
past with the father or mother. I have treated a lady who, • 
after suffering many years from a severe neurosis, merged 
into a dementia prtecox. The neurotic affection began with 
ber marriage. This lady's husband was kind, educated, well 
to do, and in every respect suitable for her; bis character 
showed nothing that would in any way interfere with a happy 
marriage. The marriage was nevertheless unhappy, all con- 
genial companionship being excluded because the wife was 
neurotic. 

The important heuristic axiom of every psychoanalysis 
reads as follows: If a person dtoelop» a neuroHia thii neurosis ■ 
contains the counter-argument against the relation of the patient • 
to the individual with whom he is most intimately connecUd. < 
A neurosis in the husband loadly proclaims that he has 
intensive resistances and contrary tendencies against his wife; 
i( the wife has a neurosis she baa a tendency which diverges 
from her husband. If the person is unmarried the neurosis 
is then directed against the lover oi the sweetheart or against 
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the parents. Every nearotic natnrally Btrivea against this' 
relentless formulation of the content of his neurosis, and he 
often refases to recognise it at any cost, bat still it is always 
justified. To be sure, the confiict is not on the surface, but 
must generally be revealed through a painstaking psycho- 
analysis. I 
The history of our patient reads as follows : 
The father had a powerful personality. She was his 
favourite daughter, and entertained for hitu a boundless 
veneration. At the age of seventeen she for the first time 
fell in love with a young man. At that time site twice 
dreamt the same dream, the impression of which never 
left her in all her later years ; she even imputed a mystic 
significance to it, and often recalled it with religious dread. 
In the dream she saw a tail, masculine figure with a very 
beautiful white beard ; at this sight she was permeated 
with a feeling of awe and delight as if she experienced the 
presence of God Himself. This dream made the deepest 
impreseioQ on her, and she was constrained to think of it 
again and again. The love affair of that period proved to 
be one of little warmth, and was soon given up. Later the 
patient married her present husband. Though she loved her 
husband she was led continually to compare him with her 
deceased father; this comparison always proved unfavourable 
to her husband. Whatever the hnsband said, intended, or 
did, was subjected to this standard and always with the same 
result : " My father would have done all this better and diETer- 
ently." Our patient's hfe with her hnsband was not happy, 
she could neither respect nor love him sufficiently ; she was 
inwardly dissatisfied. She gradually developed a fervent 
piety, and at the same time violent hysterical symptoms 
supervened. She began by going into raptures now over this 
and now over that clergyman; she was looking everywhere 
for a spiritual friend, and estranged herself more and more 
from her husband. The mental trouble manifested itself 
about ten years after marriage. In her diseased state she 
refused to have anything to do with her husband and child ; 
she imagined herself pregnant by another man. In brief, the 
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resistances against her husband, which hithecto had heen 
laboriouBlf repressed, came out quite openly, and among 
other things manifested themselves in insults of the gravest 
kind directed against him. 

In this case we see how a neurosis appeared, as it were, at 
the moment of marriage, i.e. this neurosis expresses the counter- - 
argument against the husband. What is the counter-argnment ? ' 
The coanter-argument is the father of the patient, for she • 
verified her belief daily that her husband was not the equal 
of her father. When the patient first fell in love there had 
appeared a symptom in the form of an extremely impressive 
dream or vision. She saw the man with the very beautiful 
white beard. Who was this man ? On directing her attention 
to the beautiful white heard she immediately recognised the 
phantom. It was of com'se her father. Thus every time the 
patient merged into a love affair the picture of her father 
inopportunely appeared and prevented her from adjusting 
herself psychologically to her husband. 

I purposely chose this case as an illuatt-atioa because it ia 
simple, obvious, and quite typical of many marriages which 
are crippled through the neurosis of the wife. The cause of 
the unhappiuesB always lies in a too firm attachment to the 
parents. The infantile relationship has not been given up. 
We find here one of the most important tasks of pedagogy, 
namely, the solution of the problem how lo free the growing 
individual from hia unconscious attachments to the influences 
of the infantile milieu, in such a manner that he may retain 
whatever there is in it that is suitable and reject whatever 
is nnsuitable. To solve this difficult question on the part of 
the child seems to me impossible at present. We know as yet 
too little about the child's emotional processes. The first and 
only real contribution to the hterature on this sabject has in 
fact appeared during the present year. It is the analysis of a 
five-year-old boy published by Freud. 

The difficulties on the part of the child are very great. 
They should not, however, be so great on the part of the 
parents. In many ways the parents could manage the love 
of children more carefully, more indulgently, and more 
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inteUigently. The sins committed against favourite oliildreD 
by the imdue love of the parents could perhaps be avoided 
through a wider knowledge of the child's mind. For many 
reasons I find it impossible to say anything of general validity 
concerning the bringing up of children as it is affected by this 
problem. We are as yet very far from general prescriptions 
and rules; indeed we are stUl in the realm of casuistry. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of the finer mental processes 
in the child ia so meagre that we are not yet in any position 
to say where the greatest trouble lies, whether in the parents, 
in the child, or in the conception of the milieu. Only psycho- 
analyses of the kind that Professor Freud has published id 
the Jakibiich, 1909,' will help us out of this difficulty. Such 
comprehensive and profouud observations should act as a 
strong inducement to all teachers to occupy themselves with 
Freud's psychology. This psychology offers more values for 
practical pedagogy than the physiological psychology of the 
present. 

Lectube III ^^1 

KIPBBIENOES CONCEBNINO THE P8TCHIC LIFE OF THE CHILD " 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; lu our last lecture we saw how 
important the emotional processes of childhood are for later 
life. In to-day's lecture I should like to give you some 
insight into the psychic life of the child through the analysis 
of a four-year-old girl. It is much to be regretted that there 
are few among you who have had the opportunity of reading 
the analysis of " Little Hans " (Kleiner Hans), which was 
published by Freud during the current year.' I ought to 
begin by giving you the content of that analysis, so that you 
might be in a position to compare Freud's results with those 
obtained by me, and observe the marked, and astonishing 
similarity between the unconscious creations of the two 

' •' Johrliuoh fur PayohoanalytiBotie und PBychopathologiaobe Fo(- 
BohuDgen," Baod I. Deuticke, Wieii. 1903. 

* This lecture was originally pubUsbed in tbo " Jitbrbucb file Psjoho- 
kiulj^iftctie und Psycbopalbologucbe ForgobuDgeD," Buid II. 
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childreD. Without a knowledge of tbe faQdamental analyBis 
of Freud, moch in the report of the following case will 
appear strange, incomprehensible, and perhaps unacceptable 
to you. I beg you, however, to defer youi- final judgment 
and to enter upon the consideration of these new subjectB 
with a kindly dieposition, for such pioneer work in virgin 
soil requires not only the greatest patience on the part of the 
investigator, but also the unprejudiced attention of hia 
audience. Because the Freudian investigations apparently 
involve a discussion of the most intimate secrets of sexuality 
many people have had a feeling of repulsion against them, 
and have therefore rejected everything as a matter of eouraa 
without any real disproof. This, unfortunately, has almost 
always been the fate of Freud's doctrines up to the present. 
One must not come to tbe consideration of these matters with 
the firm conviction that they do not exist, for it may easily 
happen that for the prejudiced they really do not exist. One 
should perhaps assume the author's point of view for tbe 
moment and investigate these phenomena under his guidance. 
Only in this way can the correctness or otherwise of our 
observations be affirmed. We may err, as all human beings 
err. But tbe continual holding np to us of our mistakes — 
perhaps they are worse than mistakes — does not help us to 
see things more distinctly. We should prefer to see wherein 
we err. That should be demonstrated to us in our own 
sphere of experience. Thus far, however, no one has 
succeeded in meeting us on our own ground, nor in giving Qa 
a different conception of the things which we ourselves see. 
We still have to complain that our critics persist ia main- 
taining complete ignorance about the matters in question. 
The only reason for this is that they have never taken the 
trouble to become thoroughly acquainted with our method; 
had tbey done this tbey would have understood us. 

The little girl to whose sagacity and intellectual vivacity 
we are indebted for the following observations is a healthy, 
lively child of emotional temperament. She has never been 
serionsly ill, and never, even in the realm of the nervona 
system, had there been observed any symptoms prior to this 
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investigation. In the report which followe we Bhall have to~ 
waive any connected description, for it is made np of anecdotes 
which treat of one experience out of a whole cycle of similar 
ones, and which cannot, therefore, be arranged ecientifically 
and systematically, but must rather he descrihed somewhat 
in the form of a story. We cannot as yet dispense with this 
manner of description in our analytical psychology, for we 
are Btill far from heing able in all cases to separate wiikjB 
unerring certainty what is carious from what is typical. H 



When the little daaghter, whom we will call Anna, 
about three years old, she once had the following conversation 
with her grandmother : 

Anna : " Grandma, why are your eyes so dim? " 
Grandma : " Because I am old," 
A. : " But you wilt become young again." 
G.: "No, do you know, I shall become older and oldi 
and then I shall die." 
A.: "Well, and then?" 
G. : " Then I eball be an angel." 
A. : " And then will you be a little baby again ' 
The child fonnd here a welcome opportunity for the 
provisional solution of a problem. For some time before she 
had been in the habit of asking her mother whether she 
woald ever have a living doll, a little child, a little brother. 
This naturally included the question as to the origin of 
children. As such questions appeared only spontaneously 
and indirectly, the parents attached no significance to them, 
but responded to tbem as lightly and in appearance as care- 
lessly as the child seemed to ask them. Thus she once 
received from her father the pretty story that children are 
brought by the stork. Anna had already beard somewhere a 
more serious version, namely, that children are little angels 
living in heaven, and are brought from heaven by the stork. 
This theory seems to have become the starting point for the 
investigating activity of the little one. From the conversa- 
tion with the grandmother it could be seen that this theory 
was capable of wide application, namely, it not only solved 
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in a comforting manner the paiaful idea of parting and 
dying, but at the same time also tlie riddle of the origin of 
children. Such Bolutions which kill at least two birda with 
one Btone were formerly tenaciously adhered to in science, 
and cannot be removed from th« mind of the child without 
a certain amount of shock. 

Just as the birth of a little sister was the turning point in 
the history of "Little Hans," so in this case it was the birth 
of a brother, which happened when Anna had reached the 
age of four years. The pregnancy of the mother apparently 
remained nnnoticed ; i.e. the child never expressed herself 
on this subject. On the evening before the birth, when labour 
pains were beginning, the child was in her father's room. 
He took her on his knee and said, " Tell me, what would you 
say if you should get a little brother to-night ? " "I would 
kill him " was the prompt answer. The expression " to kill " 
looks Tery serious, but in reality it is quite harmless, for " to 
kill " and " to die " in child language signify only to remove, 
either in the active or in the pnssive sense, as has already 
been pointed out a number of times by Freud, " To kill " as 
used by the child Is a harmless word, especially so when we 
know that the child uses the word " kill " quite promiscuously 
for all possible kinds of destruction, removal, demolition, etc. 
It is, nevertheless, worth while to note this tendency (see the 
analysis of Kleiner Hans, p. 5). 

The birth occurred early in the morning, and later the 
father entered the room where Anna slept. She awoke aa he 
came in. He imparted to her the news of the advent of a 
little brother, which she took with surprise and strained facial 
expression. The father took her in his arms and carried her 
into the lying-in room. She £rst threw a rapid glance at 
her somewhat pale mother and then displayed something like 
a mixture of embarrassment and suspicion as if thinking, 
" Now what else is going to happen?" (Father's impression.) 
She displayed hardly any pleasiu'e at the sight of the new 
arrival, so that the cool reception she gave it caused general 
disappointment. During the forenoon she kept very notice- 
ably away from her mother; this was the more striking as 
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she was usually roucb attached to her. Bat once 
mother was alone she ran into the room, embraced her and 
said, "Well, aren't yoa going to die now?" Now a part of 
the conflict in the child's psyche is revealed to us. Though 
the stork theory was never really taken aeriously, she 
accepted the fruitful rc-hirth hypothesis, according to which 
a person hy dying helps a child into life. Accordingly the 
mother, too, must die ; why, then, should the nowhoim child, 
against whom she already felt childish jealouey, cause her 
pleasure ? It was for this reason that she had to seek a 
favourable opportunity of reassuring herself as to whether 
the mother was to die, or rather was moved to express the 
hope that she would not die. 

With this happy issue, however, the re-birth theory bqb- 
tained a severe shock. How was it possible now to explain 
the birth of her little brother and the origin of children in. 
general? There still remained the stork theory whicl 
though never expressly rejected, had been implicitly waiv) 
through the assumption of the re-birth theory. The explanft- 
ttoDs next attempted unfortunately remained hidden from 
the parents as the child went to stay with her grandmother 
for a few weeks. From the latter's report the stork theory 
was often discuEBed, and v^aa naturally reinforced by the 
concurrence of those about her. 

When Anna returned to ber parents, she again, on meeting 
her mother, evinced the same mixture of embarrassment and 
suspicion which she had displayed after the birth. The 
impression, though inexplicable, was quite unmistakable to 
both parents. Her behaviour towards the baby was very 
nice. Curing her absence a nurse had come into the bouse 
who, on account of her uniform, made a deep impression on 
Anna ; to be sure, the impression at first was quite unfavour- 
able as she evinced the greatest hostility to her. Thus 
nothing conld induce her to allow herself to be undressed 
and put to sleep by this nurse. Whence this resistance 
originated was soon shown in an angry scene near the cradle 
of the little brother in which Anna shouted at the nurse, 
'This is not your Httle brother, he is minel" Gradually, 
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bowover, she became reconciled to the nurse, and began to 
play nurse herself ; she bad to have her white cap and apron, 
and " nursed " now her little brother, and now her doll. 

In contrast to her former mood she became unmistakably 
mournfol and dreamy. Slie often Bat for a long time nnder 
the table singing stories and making rhymes, which were 
partially incomprehensible bub Bometimea contained the 
" nurse" theme (" I am a nurse of the green cross"). Some 
of the stories, however, distinctly showed a painful feeling 
striving for expression. 

Here we meet with a new and important feature in the 
little one's life : that is, we meet with reveries, even a tendency 
towards poetic fancies and melauoholic attacks. All of them 
things which we are wont first to encounter at a later period 
of life, at a time when the youth or maiden is preparing to 
sever the family tie and to enter independently upon life, but 
is still held back by an inward, painful feeling of homesickness 
for the warmth of the parental hearth. At such a time the 
youth begins to replace what is lacking with poetic fancies 
in order to compensate for the deficiency. To approximate 
the psychology of a four-year-old child to that of the youth 
approaching puberty will at first sight seem paradoxical, the 
relationship lies, however, not in the age but rather in the 
mechanism. The elegiac reveries express the fact that a part 
of that love which formerly belonged, and should belong, to a 
real object, is now introverted, that is, it is turned inward into 
the subject and there produces an increased imaginative 
activity. What is the origin of this introvejgion ? Is it a 
psychological manifestation peculiar to this age, or does it 
owe its origin to a conflict ? 

This is explained in the following occurrence. It often 
happened that Anna was disobedient to her mother, she was 
insolent, saying, "I am going back to grandma." 
Mother : " But I shall be sad when you leave me." 
Anna : " Oh, but you have my little brother." 
This reaction towards the mother shows what the little 
one was really aiming at with her threats to go away again ; 
she apparently wished to bear what her mother would say to 
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her proposal, that is, to see what attitude her mother would 
actually assume to her, whether her little brother had not 
ousted her altogether from her mother's regard. One must, 
however, give no credence to this little trickster. For the 
child could readily see and feel that, despite the existence 
of the little brother, there was nothing essentially lacking 
to her in her mother's love. The reproach to which she 
subjects her mother is therefore unjustified, and to the trained 
ear this is betrayed by a slightly affected tone. Such an 
unmistakable tone does not expect to be taken seriously and 
hence it obtrudes itself more vehemently. The reproach as 
such cannot be taken serioasly by the mother, for it was only 
the forerunner of other and this time more serious resistances. 
Not long after the conversation narrated above, the following 
scene took place : 

Mother : " Come, we are going into the garden now! '* 

Anna: "You are telling lies, take care if yon are not 
telling the truth." 

M.: "What are you thinking of? 1 am telling the 
truth." 

A. : " No, yon are not telling the truth." 

M. : " You will soon see that I am telling the truth : we 
are going into the garden now." 

A.: "Indeed, is that true? Is that really true? Are 
you not lying? " 

Scenes of this kind were repeated a number of times. 
This time the tone was more rude and more vehement, and 
at the same time the accent on the word "lie" betrayed 
something special which the parents did not understand; 
indeed, at first they attributed too little significance to the 
spontaneous utterances of the child. In this they merely 
did what education usually does in general, ex ojicio. We 
usually pay little heed to children in every stage of life ; in all 
essential matters, they are treated as not responsible, and in 
all unessential matters, they are trained with an automatic 
precision. 

Under resistances there always lies a question, a conflict, 
of which we hear later and on other occasions. But usually 
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one forgets to connect the thing heard with the resistanceB. 
Thus, on another occasion, Anna put to her mother the 
following questionB : — 

Anna: *' I should like to become a nurse when I grow 
big — why did joa not become a nurse? " 

Mother: "Why, as I have become a mother I have 
children to nurse anyway." 

A. (Reflecting) : " Indeed, shall I be a lady like yon, and 
Bball I talk to you then ? " 

The mother's answer again shows whither the child's 
question was really directed. Apparently Anna, too, would 
like to have a child to " nurse " j ust as the nurse has. Where 
the nurse got the little child is quite clear. Anna, too, could 
get a child in the same way if she were big. Why did not 
the mother become such a nurse, that is to say, how did she 
get a child if not in the same way as the nurse? Like the 
nurse, Anna, too, could get a child, but how that fact might be 
changed in the future or how she might come to resemble hei 
mother in the matter of getting children is not clear to her. 
From this resulted the thoughtful question, " Indeed, shall I 
be a lady like you ? Shall I be quite different ? " The stork 
theory evidently had come to naught, the dying theory met 
a similar fate ; hence she now thinks one may get a child in 
the same way, as, for example, the nurse got hers. She, too, 
could get one in this natural way, but how about the mother 
who is no nurse and still has children? Looking at the 
matter from this point of view, Anna asks : " Why did you 
not become a nurse ? " namely, " why have you not got your 
child ii] the natnral way ? " This peculiar indirect manner 
of questioning is typical, and evidently corresponds with the 
child's hazy grasp of the problem, unless we assume a certain 
diplomatic uncertainty prompted by a desire to evade direct 
questioning. We shall later find an illustration of this possi- 
bility. Anna is evidently confronted with the question "Where 
does the child come from?' The stork did not bring it; 
mother did not die ; nor did mother get it in the same vay as 
the nurse. She has, however, asked this question before and 
received the information from her father that the stork brings 
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children ; tbu is poatiTelj nntme, ebe cvi nerei be deceived 
OD this poinL Accordingly, papa and muna and all the 
others lie. Tbia readily explains her saspicion at the child- 
birth and her discredittsg of her mother. Bat it also explains 
another point, namely, the elegiac rereries which we have 
attribcted to a partial introrereioo. We know now what was 
the real object from which love was removed and DBelessly 
introverted, namely, it had to be taken /rom the parentu who 
deceived her and refused to tell her the trath. (What can 
this be which mnst not be nttered ? \S'hat is going on here ?) 
Saeh were the parenthetic qnestions of the child, and the 
answer was : Evidently this mast be Bomething to be con- 
cealed, perhaps something dangerous. Attempts to make her 
talk and to draw oot the tmth by means of artfnl questions 
were futile, so ret'utanee t« placed agmtvt renitance, and the 
introversion of love begins- It is e^'ident that the capacity 
for snblimation in a four-year-old child is still too slightly 
developed to be capable of performing more than symptomatic 
services. The mind, therefore, depends on another compensa- 
tion, namely, it resorts to one of the relinqnished infantile 
devices for securing love by force, preferably that of crying and 
calling the mother at night. This had been diligently practised 
and exhansted during her first year. It now returns, and corre- 
sponding to the period of life has become well determined and 
equipped with recent impresBions. It was juet after the earth- 
quakes in MeEsina, and this event was discussed at the table. 
Anna was extremely interested in everj-thing, she repeatedly 
asked her grandmother to tell her how the earth shook, how 
the houses fell in and many people lost their lives. After this 
she had nocturnal fears, Bhe could not be alone, her mother 
had to go to her and stay with her ; otherwiee she feared that 
an earthquake would happen, that the house would fall and 
kill her. During the day, too, she was much occupied with 
such thoughts. While walking with her mother she annoyed 
her with sncb questions as, " Will the house be standing when 
we return homo ? Are yon snre there is no earthquake at 
home ? Will papa still he living ? " About every stone lying 
in the road she asked whether it was from an earthquake. A 
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bnllding in course of erection was a house destroyed by the 
earthquake, etc. Finally, she began to cry out frequently at 
night that the earthquake was coming and that she heard the 
thunder. Each evening she had to be solemnly assured that 
there was no earthquake coming. 

Many means of calming her were tried, thus she was told, 
for example, that earthquakes only occur where there are 
volcanoes. But then she had to be satisfied that the moun- 
tains surrounding the city were not volcanoes. This reasoning 
led the child by degrees to a desire for learning, as strong 
as it was unnatural at her age, which showed itself in a 
demand that all the geological atlases and text-books should 
be brought to her from her father's library. For hoars she 
rnmmaged through these works looking for pictui'es of vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, and aBking questions continnally. 
Here we are confronted by an energetic effort to sublimate 
the fear into an eager desire for knowledge, which at this 
age made a decidedly premature exaction. But how many 
a gifted child enffering in exactly the same ^ay with such 
problems, ia "cosseted" through this untimely sublimation, 
by no means to its advantage. For, by favouring sublima- 
tion at this age one is merely strengthening manifestation of 
neurosis. The root of the eager desire for knowledge is/cor, 
and fear is the erpression of converted lihido ,- that is, it IB the 
expression of an introrersion which has become neurotic, which 
at this age is neither necessary nor favourable for the 
development of the child. 

Whither this eager desire fox knowledge was ultimately 
directed is explained by a series of questions which arose 
almost daily. " Why is Sophie (a younger sister) younger 
than I ? " " Where was Freddie (the little brother) before ? 
Was he in heaven ? What was he doing there ? Why did he 
come down just now, why not before ? " 

This state of affairs led the father to decide that the 
mother should tell the child when occasion offered the truth 
concerning the origin of the little brother. This having been 
done, Anna soon thereafter asked about the stork. Her 
mother told her that the story of the stork was not true, hut 
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that Freddie grew ineide Lis mother like the flowers in a plant. 
At first he was very little, and then he became bigger and 
bigger as a plant does. She listened attentively without the 
slightest surprise, and then asked, "But did he come oat all 
by himself?" ^fl 

Mother: "Tes." ^H 

Anna : " Bat he cannot walk ! " ^1 

Sophie ; " Then he crawled oat." 

Aana, overbearing her little sister's answer : " la there a 
hole here ? (pointing to the breast) or did he come out of the 
mouth ? Who came out of tbe nurse ? " She then interrupted 
herself and exclaimed, " No, no, the stork brought baby 
brother down from heaven." She soon left the subject and 
again wished to see pictures of volcanoes. During the even- 
ing following this conversation she was calm. The sudden 
explanation produced in the child a whole series of ideas, 
which manifested themselves in certain qnestions. New un- 
expected perspectives were opened ; she rapidly approached 
the main problem, namely, the question,'" HTierc did the baby 

come out ? " Wag it from a hole in the breast or from tbe moutk ! 
Both suppositions are entirely qualified to form acceptable 
theories. We even meet with recently married women who 
still entertain the theory of the bole in the abdominal wall or 
of the Cesarean section ; this is supposed to betray a very 
unusual degree of innocence. But as a matter of fact it is 
not innocence ; we are always dealing in such cases with 
infantile sexual activities, which in later life have brought 
the rias naluralet into ill repute. 

It may be asked where the child got the absurd idea that 
there is a hole in tbe breast, or that tbe birth takes place 
through tbe mouth. Why did she not select one of the 
natural openings existing in the pelvis from which things 
come out doily ? Tbe explanation is simple. Very shortly 
before, our little one had invoked some educational criticism 
from her mother by a heightened interest in both openings 
with their remarkable excretions, — an interest not always in 
accord with the requirements of cleanlineps and decorum. 
Then for the first time she became acquainted with the 
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eiceptional laws relating to these bodily regions and, being 
a sensitive child, she soon learned that there was something 
here to be tabooed. This region, therefore, must not be 
referred to. Anna had simply shown hi3rself docile and had bo 
adjusted herself to the cultaral demands that she thonght (at 
least spoke) of the simplest things last. The incorrect theories 
flubstituted for correct laws sometimes persist for years until 
brusque explanations come from without. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that such theories, the forming of and adherence 
to which are favoured even by parents and educationalists 
should later become determinants for important symptoms 
in a neurosis, or of delusions in a psychosis, just as I 
have shown that in dementia prsecox ' what has existed in 
the mind for years always remains somewhere, though it 
may be hidden under compensations of a seemingly different 
kind. 

But even before this question was settled as to where the 
child really comes out a new problem obtruded itself, viz. the 
children came out of the mother, but how is it with the 
nurse ? Did some one come out of her too ? This question 
was followed by the remark, " No, no, the stork brongbt 
down baby brother from heaven." What is there peculiar 
about the fact that nobody came out of the nurse ? We 
recall that Anna identified herself with the nurse, and 
planned to become a nurse later, for she, too, would like to 
have a child, and she could have one as well as the nurse. 
But now when it is known that the little brother grow in 
mama, how is it now ? 

This disquieting question is averted by a quick return to 
the stork-angel theory which has never been really believed 
and which after a few trials is at last definitely abandoned. 
Two questions, however, remain in the air. The first reads 
as follows : Where does the child come out ? The second, a 
considerably more difficult one, reads : How does it happen 
that mama has children while the nurse and the servants 

■ Jung: " The Paycbology ol Dementia Pcteooi," truiilated by Pelaison 
Uid BcUL Jommai of Nervoui and Mtnlat DUemei, Monognph SeriM, 
No. 8. 
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do not 7 All thase questions did not at first manifest them- 
selves. 

On the day following the explanation, while at dinner, 
Anna spontaneously remarked : " My brother is in Italy, and 
has a house of cloth and glass, bat it does not tumble down." 

In this case, as in the others, it was impossible to ask for 
an explanation ; the resistances were too great and Anna 
could not be drawn into conversation. This former officious 
and pretty explanation ia very significant. For some three 
months the two sisters bad been building a stereotyped 
&nciful conception of a " big brother." This brother knows 
everything, he can do and has everything, he has been and 
is in every place where the children are not ; he is owner of 
great cows, oxen, horses, dogs ; everything is his, eto. Every 
one has such a " big brother." We must not look far for the 
origin of this fancy ; the model for it is the father who seems 
to correspond to this conception ; he seems to be like a 
brother to mama. The children, too, have their similar 
powerful " brother." This brother is very brave ; he is at 
present in dangerous Italy and inhabits an impossible fragile 
house, and it does not tumble down. For the child this 
realises an important wish : the earthquake i* no longer to be 
dangerous ; in consequence the child's fear disappeared and did 
tuit rettim. The fear of earthquakes now entirely vanished. 
Instead of calling her father to her bed to conjure away the 
fear, she now became very affectionate and begged him every 
night to kiss her. 

In order to test this new state of affairs the father showed 
her pictures illustrating volcanoes and earthquake devasta- 
tions. Anna remained unaffected, she examined the pictures 
with indifference, remarking, "These people are dead; I 
have already seen that quite often." The picture of a 
volcanic eruption no longer had any attraction for her. Thus 
all her scientific interest collapsed and vauished as suddenly 
as it came. During the days following the explanation Anna 
had quite important matters to occupy herself with ; she 
disseminated her newly acquired knowledge among those 
about her in the following manner : She began by again 
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eireamstantially affirming what bad been told ber, viz, 
Freddy, ber yonnger Bister, and herself bad grown in her 
motber, that papa and mama grew in their mothers, and that 
the servants likewise grew in their respective mothers. By 
frequent qaestions she tested the true basis of her knowledge, 
for her suspicion was aroused in no small measure, so that it 
needed many confirmations to remove all ber uncertainties. 

On one occasion the trustworthiness of the theory 
threatened to go to pieces. About a week after the explana- 
tion, the father was taken ill with influenza and had to 
remain in bed during the forenoon. The children knew 
Dotbing about this, and Anna, coming into tbe parents' 
bedroom, saw what was quite unusual, namely, that her 
father was remaining in bed. She again took on a peculiar 
surprised expression ; she remained at a distance from the 
bed and would not come nearer; she was apparently again 
reserved and suBpicious. But suddenly she burst out with 
the question, "Why are you in bed; have you a plant in 
your ineide too?" 

The father naturally had to laugh. He calmed her, 
however, by assuring her that ohildren never grow in the 
father, that only women can have children, and not men; 
thereupon tbe child again became friendly. But though tbe 
surface was calm the problems continued to work in the 
dark. A few days later, wbUe at dinner, Anna related the 
following dream : " I dreamed last night of Noah's ark." 
The father then asked ber what she bad dreamed about it, 
but Anna's answer was sheer nonsense. In such cases it is 
necessary only to wait and pay attention. A few minutes 
later she said to her mother, "I dreamed last night about 
Noah's ark, and there were a lot of little animals in it." 
Another pause. She then began her story for the third time. 
" / dreamed last night about Noah's ark, and there were a lot o/ 
baby animala in it, and underneath there was a lid and that 
opened and all the bahy animals fell out." 

The children really bad a Noah's ark, but its opening, a 
lid, was on tbe roof and not underneath. In this way she 
delicately intimated that tbe story of the birth from month 
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or breast is iuoorrect, and that she had eomo inkling i 
the children came oat. 

A few weeks then passed without any noteworthy occor- 
rences. On one occasion she related the following dream : 
"/ dreamed about papa and mama: they had been sitting 
late in the study, and u>r childreji were there loo." On the 
face of this we find a wish of the children to be allowed to 
sit up as long as the parents. This wish is here realised, or 
rather it is utiliBed to express a more important wish, 
namely, to be present in thr evening when the parents are alone ; 
of course, quite innocently, it was in the study where she has 
seen all the interesting hooks, and where she has satiated her 
thirst for knowledge ; i,e. she was really seeking an answer 
to the borning question, whence the little hrother came. If 
the children were there they woold find out.' A few days 
later Anna had a terrifying dream from which she awoke 
crying, " The earthquake is coming, the honse has begun to 
shake." Her mother went to her and calmed her by saying 
that the Mtthquakd was not coming, that eTerjthing was 
quiet, and that everybody was asleep. Whereupon Anna 
said : " / u'ould like to see the spring, when all the littl-e Jlowers 
are coming out arid the whole lawn is full of Jlowers; I would 
Uke to see Freddy, )ie has such a dear little /ace. IVIiat is papa 
doing '.' What is he saying ? " The mother said, " He is 
asleep, and isn't saying anything now." Little Anna then 
remarked with a sarcastic emile : " He will surely be sick 
again to-morrou." 

This text should be read backwards. The last sentence 
was not meant seriously, as it was uttered in a mocking tone. 
When the father was sick the last time, Anna suspected 
that he had a " plant in his inside." The sarcasm signifies : 
" To-morrow papa is surely going to have a child." But this 
also is not meant seriously. Papa is not going to have a 
child ; mama alone has children ; perhaps she will have 
another child to-morrow; but where from? "What does 
papa do ? " The formulation of the difficult problem seems 
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here to come to the surface. It reads: What does papa 
really do if he does not bear children ? The little one is very 
anxious to have a solution for all these problems ; she would 
like to know how Freddy came into the world, she would like 
to see how the little flowers come out of the earth in the 
spring, and these wishes are hidden behind the fear of earth- 
qnakes. 

After this intermezzo Anna slept quietly until morning. 
In the morning her mother asked her what she had dreamed. 
She did not at flrat recall anything, and then said : " / 
dreamed tJiat I could make the gummer, and then some one threw 
a Punch^ damn into the closet." 

This peculiar dream apparently has two different scenes 
which are separated by "then." The second part draws its 
material from the recent wish to possess a Punch, that is, to 
have a boy doll juat as mama has a little boy. Some one 
threw Punch down into the closet ; one often lets other things 
fall down into the water closet. It is just like this that tlie 
ehildren, too, some out. We have here an analogy to the 
" Lumpf-tbeory " of little Hans." Whenever several scenes 
are found in one dream, each scene ordinarily represents a 
particular variation of the complex elaboration. Here 
accordingly the ^st part is only a variation of the theme 
found in the second part. The meaning of " to see the 
spring" or "to see the httle flowers come out" we have 
already remarked. Anna now dreams that she can make the 
tummer, that is she can bring it about that the little flowers 
shall come out. She herself can make a little child, and the 
second part of the dream represents this just as one makes a 
motion in the w.c. Here we And the egoistic wish which is 
behind the seemingly objective interest of the previous night's 
conversation. 

A few days later the mother was visited by a lady who 
expected soon to become a mother. The children seemed to 
take no interest in the matter, but the nest day they amused 

' A doll from Punch uid Judf. 

' Bee aQftlyRU of a five-jear-old boj, Jahrbuch /. P»ychoanalj/lifche v. 
PigehopathoU}gUc}ie Forsehungen. vol. I. 
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tfaemBolvea with the foltowiug play whicli was directed hy 
the elder girl ; they took all the newspapers they could find 
in their father's paper-baslfet and stuffed them under their 
clothes, so that the imitation was onmistakable. Daring the 
night little Anna had another dream: "/ dreamed about a 
woman in the city; she had a very big stomach." The chief 
actor in a dream is always the dreamer himself under some 
definite aspect ; thus the childish play of the day before is 
fully solved. 

Not long after, Anna surprised her mother with the follow- 
ing performance : She stuck her doll under her clothes, then 
pulled it out slowly bead downwards, and at the same time 
remarked, "Look, ike bal>y is coming out, note it is aU out." 
By this means Anna tells her mother, "You see, thus I 
apprehend the problem of birth. What do you think of it ? 
Is that right ? " The play Ib really meant to be a qnestioc, 
for, as we shall see later, this idea bad to be officially con- 
firmed. That rumination on this problem by no means ended 
here, is shown by the occaaional ideas coDceived during the 
following weeks. Thus she repeated the same play a few 
days later with her Teddy Bear, who stands in the relation of 
an especially beloved doll. One day, looking at a rose, she 
said to her grandmother, " See, the rose is getting a baby," 
As her grandmother did not quite understand her, she pointed 
to the enlarged calyx and said, " Don't you see it is quite fat 
here ? '" 

Anna once quarrelled with her younger sister, and the 
latter exclaimed angrily, " I will kill you." Whereupon Anna 
answered, " When I am dead you will he all alone ; then yon 
will have to pray to God for a live baby." But the scene soon 
changed : Anna was the angel, and the younger sister was 
forced to kneel before her and pray to her that she should 
present to her a living child. In this way Anna became the 
child-dispensing mother. 

Oranges were once served at table. Anna impatiently 
asked for one and said, "/ am going to take an orange and 
swaUoic it all down into my stomach, and then I shall gel a baby." 
Who does not think here of fairy tales in which childless 
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women become pregnant by ewalloffing fruit, fish, and similar 
things ? ' In this way Anna soaght to solve the problem how 
the children actually come into the triotker. She thus enters into 
a formulation which hitherto had not been defined with bo 
much clearness. The solution foltows in the form of an 
analogy, which is quite characteristic of the archaic thinking of 
the child, (In the adult, too, there is a kind of thinking by 
metaphor which belongs to the stratum lying immediately 
below coDsciousnesB ; dreams bring the analogies to the 
smrface ; the same may be observed also in dementia prfficox.) 
In German as well as in numerous foreign fairy tales one 
frequently finds such characteristic childish comparisons. 
Fairy tales seem to be the myths of the child, and therefore 
contain among other things the mythology which the child 
weaves concerning the sexnal processes. The spell of the 
fairy tale poetry, which is felt even by the adult, is explained 
by the fact that some of the old theories are still alive in our 
onconseions minds. We experience a strange, peculiar and 
famiUar feeling when a conception of our remotest youth is 
again stimulated. Without becoming conscious it merely 
sends into conscionsness a feeble copy of its original emotional 
strength. 

The problem how the child gets into the mother was 
difficnlt to solve. As the only way of taking things into the 
body is through the month, it could evidently be aesumed 
that the mother ate something like a fruit, which then grows 
inside her. But then comes another difficulty, namely, it is 
clear enough what the mother produces, but it is not yet clear 
what the father is good for. 

What does the father do? Anna now occupied herself 
exclusively with this question. One morning she ran into the 
parents' bedroom while they were dressing, she jumped into 
ber father's bed, lay face downwards, kicked with her legs, 
and called at the same time, " Look ! doa papa do that * '* 
The analogy to the horse of " little Hans " which raised such 
disturbance with its legs, is very snrpriBing. 

With this last performance the problem seemed to be at 

' Frani Rikliii, ■■ Fulfilment of WinheB and STmbolisnt in Fwt? Tales." 
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test entirel;, at least the pareDts found no opportunity to 
make any pertinent obserrationB. That the problem ehould 
come to a standstill juBt here is not at all surprising, for this 
ifl really its most difficult part. Moreover, we know from 
experience that not many children go beyond these limits 
during the period of childhood. The problem is almost too 
difficult for the childish mind, which still lacks mach 
knowledge necessary to its solution. 

This standstiJl laBted aboot five monthB, during which no 
phobias or other signs of complex-elaboration appeared. 
After this lapse of time there appeared premonitory signs of 
some new incidents. Anna's family lived at that time in the 
country near a lake where the mother and children could 
bathe. As Anna was afraid to wade farther into the water 
than knee-deep, her father once put her into the water, which 
led to an outburst of crying. In the evening while going to 
bed Anna asked her mother, " Do you not believe that father 
wanted to drown me ? " A few days later there was another 
ontburst of crying. She continned to stand in the gardener's 
way until he finally placed her in a newly dug hole- Anna 
cried bitterly, and afterwards maintained that the gardener 
wished to bury her. Finally she awoke during the night 
with fearful crying. Her mother went to her in the adjoining 
room and quieted her. She had dreamed that "atrain passed 
and then fell in a heap." 

This tallies with the "stage coach" of "little Hans." 
These incidents showed clearly enough that fear was again 
in the air, i.e. that a resistance had again arisen pre- 
venting transference to the parents, and that therefore a 
great part of her love was converted into fear. This time 
suspicion was not directed against the mother, but against 
the father, who she was sure must know the secret, but would 
never let anything out. What could the father be doing or 
keeping secret 9 To the child this secret appeared as some- 
thing dangerous, so that she felt the worst might be expected 
bom the father. (This feeling of childish anxiety with the 
father as object we see again most distinctly in adults, 
especially in dementia precox, which lifts the veil of obscurity 
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from maDy UDconBcious procesBeB, as though it were following 
psychoanalytic principles.) It wae for this reason that Anna 
came to the apparently absurd conclusion that her father 
wanted to drown her. At the same time her fear contained 
the thought that the object of the fatlier had soim' relation to a 
dangerous action. This stream of thought is no arbitrary 
interpretation. Anna meanwhile grew a little older and her 
interest in her father took on a special colouring which is bard 
to describe. Language has no words to describe the quite 
unique kind of tender curiosity which shone in the child's 
eyes. 

Anna once took marked delight in assisting the gardener 
while he was sowing grass, without apparently divulging the 
profound significance of her play. About a fortnight later 
she began to observe with great pleasure the young grass 
sprouting. On one of these occasions she asked her mother 
the following question : " Tell me, how did the eyes grow into 
the head?" The mother told ber that she did not know. 
Anna, however, continued to ask whether God or her papa 
could tell this ? The mother then referred her to her father, 
who might tell her how the eyes grew into the head. A few 
days later there was a family reunion at tea. When the 
guests had departed, the father remained at the table reading 
the paper and Anna also remained. Suddenly approaching 
her father she said, "Tell me, how did the eyes grow into 
the head?" 

Father: "They did not grow into the head; they were 
there from the beginning and grew with the bead." 
A. ; " Were not the eyes planted ? " 
F. : " No, they grew in the head like the nose." 
A, : " Did the mouth and the ears grow in the same way ? 
and the hair, too?" 

F. : " Yes, they all grew in the same way." 
A. : " And the hair, too ? But the mousies came into tfae 
world naked. Where was the hair before ? Aren't there little 
seeds for it ? " 

F. : " No ; you see, the hair really came out of little grains 
which are like seedn, but these were already in the skin long 
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before and nobody sowed them." The father w&b now getting 
concerned; he knew whitber the little one'e thoughts were 
directed, but he did not wish to overthrow, for the sake of a 
former false application, the opporttmely establiBbed seed- 
theory which she had most fortanately gathered from nature ; 
but the child Bpoke with an unwonted serioasnesB which 
demanded consideration. 

Anna (evidently disappointed, and in a distressed tone): 
" But how did Freddy get into mama ? Who stuck him in ? 
and who Btuck you into your mama ? Where did he come 
out from ? " 

From this sudden storm of questions the father chose the 
last for his first answer. " Just think, you know well enough 
that Freddy is a boy ; boys become men and girls women. 
Only women and not men can have children ; now just think, 
where could Freddy come out from ? " 

A. (Laughs joyfully and points to her genitals) : " Did 
he come out here ? " 

Father : " Yes, of couree. jou certainly must have tboaght 
of this before?" 

(Overlooking the queBtion) : "But how did Freddy 

i 

This very precise question could no longer be evaded by^" 
the father. He explained to the child, who listened with the 
greatest attention, that the mother is like tlie soil and the 
father like the gardener; that the father provides the seed 
which grows in the mother, and thus gives origin to a baby. 
This answer gave extraordinary satisfaction ; she immediately 
ran to her mother and said, " Papa has told me everything, 
now I know it all." She did not, however, tell what she knew. 

The new knowledge was, however, put into play the follow- 
ing day. Anna went to her mother and said. " Think, mama, 
papa told me how Freddy was a little angel and was brought 
from heaven by a stork." The mother was naturally eur- 
priaed and said, " No, you are mistaken, papa eurely never 
told you such a thing ! " whereupon the little one laughed a " ' 
ran away. 



get into mama ? Did anybody plant him ? Was the seed < 
planted ? " 
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This was apparently a mode of revenge. Her mother did 
not wish or was not able to tell her how the eyes grew into 
the head, hence ahe did not know how Freddy got into her. 
It was for this reason that she again tried her with the old 
Btory. 

I wish to impreBB firmly upon parents and educationists 
this instructive example of child psychology. In the learned 
psychological discuBsions on the child's psyche we hear nothing 
about those parts which are bo important for the health 
and naturalness of onr children, nor do we hear more about 
the child's emotions and conQicta; and yet they play a most 
important rfile. 

It very often happens that children are erroneously 
treated as qnite imprudent and irrational beings. ThaB on 
indulgently remarking to an intelligent father, whose four- 
year-old daughter masturbated escessively, that care should 
he exercised in the presence of the child who slept in the 
same room as the parents, I received the indigoant reply, 
" I can absolutely assure you that the child knows nothing 
about sexual matters." This recalls that distinguished old 
neurologist who wished to deny the attribute "sexaal" to 
a childbirth phantasy which was represented in a dreamy 
state. 

On the other band, a child evincing neurotic talent exag- 
gerated by neurosis may be urged on by solicitous parents. 
How easy and tempting it would have been, e.g. in the present 
case, to admire, excite, and develop prematurely the child's 
eager desire for learning, and thereby develop an unnatural 
blase state and a precocioasness masking a neurosis ! In snch 
cases the parents must look after their own complexes and 
complex tendencies and not make capital out of them at the 
expense of the child. The idea should be dismissed once for 
all that children are to be held in bondage by their parents 
or that they are their toys. They are charaoteriBtic and new 
beings. In the matter of enlightenment on sexual things it 
can be affirmed that they suffer from the preconceived opinion 
that the truth is harmful. Many neurologists are of opinion 
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that even in grown-ups enJigLtenment on their own psycho- 
Bexnal processes ie harmful and even immoral. Would not 
the same persons perhaps refuse to admit the existence of the 
genitals themselves ? 

One sboold not, however, go from this extreme of prudisb- 
ness to the opposite oue, namely that of enlightenment a tout 
prix, which may turn out as foolish as it is disagreeable. In 
this matter I believe mQch discretion is advisable ; still if 
children come upon an idea, they should be deceived no 
more than adults. 

I hope, ladies and gentlemen, that I have shown yon what 
complicated psychic processes psychoanalytic investigation 
reveals in the child, and how great is the significance of these 
processes for the mental health as well as for the general 
psychic development of the child. What I have been unable 
to show is the universal validity of these observations. Un- 
fortunately, I am not in a position to demonstrate this, for 
I do not know myself how much of it is universally valid. 
Only by accnmnlation of such observationB and further pene- 
tration into the problems broached shall we gain a complete 
insight into the laws of psychical development. It is to 
be regretted that we are at present still far from this goaL 
But I confidently hope that edncators and practical psycholo- 
gists, whether physicians or deep-thinking parents, will not 
leave ua too long unassisted in this immensely important and 
interesting field. 

1. Fbbud. " Die Traumdeatvug," II Auflage. Deuticke, Wien, 1909. 
3. . " Sammlung kleiner Schritten lur NenroBenlehre," 

Band I A 11. Deutlcke, WieD. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FATHER IN THE 1 
DESTINY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Ducunt volentem fata, nolcntem frahvnt. 
Frbdd b&B pointed out in many places * with unmistakable'] 
cleamesB that the psycho-sesnal relationabip of the child 
towards bis parents, particularly towards the father, poBseeses 
an overwhelming importance in the content of any later 
nearoBiB. This relationship is in fact the infantile channel jiar 
exceUence in which the libido flows back ^ when it enooonters 
any obstacles in later years, thus revivifying long-forgotten 
dreamB of childhood. It is ever bo in life when we draw 
back before too great an obstacle — the menace of some 
severe disappointment or the risk of some too far-reaching 
decision — the energy stored op for the solution of the task 
flows back impotent; the by-streams once relinquished as 
inadequate are again filled ap. He who has missed the 
happiness of woman's love falls back, as a substitute, npou 
some gushing friendship, upon masturbation, upon religiosity ; 
should he be a neurotic he plunges still further back into the 
conditions of childhood which have never been quite forsaken, 
to which indeed the normal is fettered by more than one link 
— he returns to the relationship to father and mother. Every 
psychoanalysis carried out at all thoroughly shows this regres- 
sion more or less plainly. One peculiarity which stands oat 
in the works and views of Freud is that the relationship to 
the father ia seen to possess an overwhelming importance. 
This importance of the father in the moulding of the child's 

' Fraud, capocially "The Interprelatiou of Droama." 

' Libido is what earlier psychologists called " will " or " tendency." Tha 
E^udlaQ eipresaion is denaminatio a poliori, JahTbucb, vol. I,, p. IM, 1909. 
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paycho-Besnality may also be discovered in a qnite other 
remote field, in the inveBtigation of the family.^ The most 
recent thorough inveetigatioDB demonstrate the predominating 
indiience of the father often lasting for centuries. The mother 
eeemB of less importance in the family.^ If this is true for 
heredity on the physical aide how much more should we 
expect from the psychological inflnences emanating from the 
father ? These experiences, and those gained more particu- 
larly in an analyBiB carried out conjointly with Dr. Otto 
Gross, have impressed upon me the soundness of this view. 
The problem has been considerably advanced and deepened 
by the investigations of my pupil Dr. Emma Parat into familiar 
resemblances in the reaction-type." Furst made association 
experiments on one hundred persons belonging to twenty-foor 
families. Of this extensive material, only the results in nine 
families and thirty-seven persons (all uneducated) have been 
worked out and published. But the painstaking calculations 
do already permit some valuable conclusions. The associations 
are classified on the KitspELiN-ABCHAFFENBDRo scheme as 
simplified and modified by myself; the difference is then 
calculated between each group of qualities of the subjects 
experimented upon and the corresponding group of every 
other subject experimented upon. Thus we finally get the 
differentiation of the mean in reaction-type. The following 
is the result : — 

Non-related men differ among themselves by 5'9. 

Non-related women differ among themselves by 6'0. 

Related men differ among themselves by 4-1. 

Related women differ among themselves by S'8. 

I gommar, " Fami lien (orso hung und VererbungBlehre." Bactb. Leipzig, 
IfOT. Joerger, " Die Fumilio, Zero," Arch, fiir Raiien «. O(»c!lschaftabiologie, 
1905, M. Ziermer (psaudoDym), " Gonctlogische Studien flbec die Vererbung 
geiatigei EigenBcb&fCan," ibid.. 1908. 

' For the impoitanco of the mother, see " The PBjchology of the Unoon- 
Bcions." C. O. Jong. MoBGict. Yard and Co., New York. 

* E. FaiBt, " Statistiache UDtersQchungau uber Wortassoziationen and 
liber bmiliore UbereingtinunuTig iin BeaktJonatypiB bei Ungebildeten. 
Beitng der diagDostiaohen AaaoziationsBtudlea heraiugegebeii von Dr. 
0. G. Jung," Journal fur Ptyehologit und Neurologif. Bd. n., ISOT. (Repriated 
o TolmnBS of the Joint BeportB.) 
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Belatives, and eepecially related women, have 1 
on the average, reBemblance in reaction-type. Tbia fact 
means that the psychological adaptation of relatives differa 
but slightly. 

An investigation into the various relationships gave the 
following : — 

The mean difference of the husband and wife amounts 
to 4*7. The mean differentiation of this mean is, however, 
3'7, a very high figure, which signifies that the mean figme 
4-7 is composed of very heterogeneous figures; there are 
married couples in whom the reaction type is very close and 
others in whom it is very slight. On the whole, however, 
father and son, mother and daughter stand remarkably close. 

The difference between father and son amounts to 3*1. 

The difference between mother and daughter amounts 
to 30. 

With the exception of a few cases of married couples 
(where the difference fell to 1*4) these ore the lowest differences. 
Id Ftiist's work there was a case where the difference between 
the forty-five year old mother and her sixteen year old 
daughter was only 0-5. But it was just in this case that the 
mother and daughter differed from the father's type by 11'8. 
The father is s coarse, stupid man, an alcoholic ; the mother 
goes in for Christian Science, This corresponds with the 
fact that mother and daughter exhibit an extreme word- 
predicate type,' which is, in my experience, important I 
semeiotically for the diagnosis of insufficiency in the sexoal ' 
object. The word-predicate type transparently applies an 
excessive amount of emotion externally and displays emotions 
with the unconscious, but nevertheless obWous endeavour to 
awaken echoing emotions in the experimenter. This view 
closely corresponds with the fact that in Fiirst's material the 
number of word-predicates increases with the age of the 
subjects experimented upon. 

' By tbU t^x^ I uDdeiHtBnd reactiona nbere the reBponse to Che stimnlDi 
woni is a predicate eubjectlTQly accentuated instead ot ui objectiTe rolaUc 
e.g., Flaner, pleasant; frog, honible; plaoo, tenibie; salt, bad; 
sweet; cooking, useful (eeo p. 124]. 
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The fact of the extreme similarity between the reaction- 
type of the offspring and the parents is matter for thought. 
The association experiment is nothing but a. small section 
from the psychological life of a man. At bottom daily life is 
nothing but an extensive and many-varied association 
experiment ; in essence we react in life just as we do in the 
experiments. Although this truth is evident, still it requires 
a. certain consideration and limitation. Let us take as an 
instance the case of the unhappy mother of forty-five years 
and her unmarried daughter of sixteen. The extreme word- 
predicate type of the mother is, without doubt, the precipitate 
of a whole life of disappointed hopes and wishes. One is not 
in the least surprised at the word-predicate type here. But 
the daughter of sixteen has really not yet lived at all ; her 
real sexual object has not yet been found, and yet she reacts 
as if she were her mother with endless disillusions behind 
her. She has the mother's adaptation, and in so far she is 
identified with the mother. There is ample evidence that the 
mother's adaptation mast be attributed to her relationahip 
to the father. But the daughter is not married to the father 
and therefore does not need this adaptation. She has taken 
it over from the influence of her miheu, and later on will try 
to adapt herself to the world with this familial diskarmony. 
In so far as au ill-assorted marriage is unsuitable the adapta- 
tion resulting from it is unsuitable. 

Clearly such a fate has many possibiUties. To adapt 
herself to life, this girl either will have to surmount the 
obstacles of her famihal milieu, or, unable to free herself 
ttom them, she mil auccumb to the fate to which such an adapta- 
tion predisposee her. Deep within, unnoticed by any one, 
there may go on a glossing over of the infantile disharmony, 
or a development of the negative of the parents' character, 
accompanied by hindrances and conflicts to which she herself 
has no clue. Or, growing up, she will come into painful conflict 
with that world of actualities to which she is so ill adapted 
till one stroke of fate after another gradually opens her eyes 
to the fact that it is herself, infantile and maladjusted, that 
is amiss. The source of infantile adaptation to tbe parents 
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IB naturally the affective condition on both sides ; 
sexaality of the parents on one side and that of the child on 
the other. It is a kind of psychical infection ; ^e know that 
it is not logical truth, but effects and their psychioal expres- 
sions ' which are here the effective forces. It is these that, 
with the power of the herd-instinct, press into the mind 
of the child, there faBbioniiig and moulding it. In the 
plastic years between one and five there have to be worked 
out all the essential formative lines which fit exactly into 
the parental mould. PsyoLoanalytic experience teaches ns 
that, as a rule, the ffret signs of the later conflict between 
the parental constellation and individnal independence, of the 
struggle between repression and libido (Freud), occur before 
the fifth year. 

The few following histories will show how this parental 
constellation obstructs the adaptation of the offspring. It 
must sulBce to present only the chief events of these, that is 
the eve-nts of sexuality. 

Case I.— A well-preserved woman of 56; dregsed poorly 
but carefully in black with a certain elegance, the hair care- 
fully dressed ; a polite, obviously affected manner, precise in 
speech, also a devotee. The patient might be the wife of a 
minor official or shopkeeper. She informs me, blushing and 
dropping her eyes, that she is the divorced wife of a common 
peasant. She has come to the hospital on account of 
depression, night terrors, palpitations, slight nervous twitch- 
ings in the arms; thus presenting the typical features of a 
slight chmaeteric neurosis. To complete the picture she 
adds that she suffers from severe anxiety dreams ; in her 
dreams some man seems to be pursuing her, wild animals 
attack her, and so on. 

Her anamnesis begins with the family history. (So far 
as possible I give her own words.) Her father was a fine, 
stately, rather corpulent man of imposing appearance. He 
was very happy in his marriage, for her mother worshipped 
him. He was a clever man, a master-mechanic, and held 

' Ci Vigouronx et Jaqueliera., "La coatogion mectale," Obapitre VI. 
Dotn, PmIi, leOS. 
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a dignified and honourable poBition. There were only two 
children, the patient and an elder siflter. The eiater was the 
mother's, and the patient her father's favourite. When the 
patient was five years old the father died suddenly from a 
Btroke, at the age of forty-two. The patient felt herself very 
isolated and was from that time treated by the mother and 
the elder sister as the Cinderella. She noticed clearly enongh 
that her mother preferred her sister to herself. Her mother 
remained a widow, her respect for her husband being too 
great to allow her to marry a second time. She preserved 
his memory " like a religious cnlt " and brought up her 
children in this way. 

Later on the sister married, relatively young, the patient 
herself only at the age of twenty-four. She never cared 
for yoDUg men, they all seemed insipid ; her mind turned 
always to more mature men. When about twenty she became 
acquainted with a stately gentleman rather over forty, to 
whom she was much drawn. For various reasons the friend- 
Bhip waa broken off. At twenty-foor she became acquainted 
with a widower who had two children. He was a fine, 
stately, somewhat corpulent man, and had an imposing pre- 
sence like her father ; he was forty-foar. She married him 
and respected him enormously. The marriage was childless ; 
the children by the first marriage died from an infeotioua 
disease. After four years of married life her husband also 
died. For eighteen years she remained his faithful widow. 
But at forty-six (just before the menopause) she experienced 
a great need of love. As she bad no acquaintances she 
went to a matrimonial agency and married the first comer, 
a peasant of some sixty years who had been already twice 
divorced on account of brutality and perverseness ; the 
patient knew this before marriage. She remained five un- 
bearable years with him, when she also obtained a divorce. 
The neurosis set in a little later. 

No further discussion will be required for those with 
psychoanalytic experience ; the ease is too obvious. For 
those unversed in psychoanalysis let me point out that up 
to her forty-sixth year the patient did but reproduce most 
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fftithfallythemiliea of her earliest youth. The sexuality which 
ftnnounced itself so late and bo drastically, even here only 
led to a deteriorated edition of the father-surrogate ; to this 
she ie broaght by this late bloBsoming sexuality. Despite 
repression, the nearosis betraye the ever-flQctaating eroticism 
of the aging woman who still wants to please (affectation] 
but dares not acknowledge lier sexuality. 

Ceuf 2. — A man of thirty-four of small build and with 
a sensible, kindly expression. He is easily embairassed, 
blushes often. He came for treatment on account of " ner- 
vousness." He says he is very irritable, readily fatigued, 
has nervons indigestion, is often deeply depressed bo that he 
has thought of suicide. 

Before coming to me for treatment he sent me a circum- 
stantial autobiography, or rather a history of his illDess, in 
order to prepare me for his visit. His story began: "My 
father was a very big and strong man." This sentence 
awakened my curiosity ; I turned over a page and there 
read : " When I waa fifteen a big lad of iiiDeteeii took me 
into the wood and indecently assaulted me." 

The numerous gaps in the patient's story induced me to 
obtain a more exact anamnesis from him, which produced 
the following remarkable facts. 

The patient is the youngest of three brothers. His 
father, a big, red-haired man, was formerly a soldier in the 
Papal Swiss Guard, and then became a policeman. He 
was n strict, gruff old soldier, who brought up his sons 
with military precision; he commanded them, did not call 
them by name, but whistled to them. He had spent his 
youth in Borne, where he acquired syphilis, from the conse- 
quences of which he still suffered in old age. He was fond 
of talking about his adventures in early life. His eldest 
son (considerably older than the patient) was exactly like 
him, he was big, strong and had reddish hair. The mother 
was a feeble woman, prematurely aged ; exhausted and tired 
of life, she died at forty when the patient was eight years 
old. He preserved a tender and beautiful memory of ! 
mother. 
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When he went to Bchool he was always the whipping-boy 
and always the object of his Bchool-fellows' mockery. The 
patient considers that his peculiar dialect was to blame for 
this. Later he was apprenticed to a severe and unkind 
master, onder most trying conditions, from which all the 
other apprentices had run away, finding them intoler- 
able. Here he held out for over two years. At fifteen the 
assault already mentioned took place, in addition to some 
other slighter homosexual experiences. Then fate sent him 
to France. There he made the acquaintance of a man from 
the Sooth of France, a great boaster and Don Joan. He 
dragged the patient into a brothel; he went unwilling and 
out of fear. He was impotent there. Later he went to 
Paris, where his brother, a maeter-mason, the replica of his 
father, was leading a dissolute life. There the patient 
remained a long time, badly paid and helping his sister-in- 
law out of pity. The brother often took him along to & 
brothel, where the patient was always impotent. Here the 
brother asked him to make over to him his inheritance, 
6000 francs. He first consulted his second brother, who 
was also in Paris, who urgently tried to dissuade him from 
giving the money to his brother, because it would only be 
squandered. Nevertheless the patient gave his all to his 
brother, who indeed soon squandered it. And the second 
brother, who would have dissuaded him, was also let in for 
500 francs. To my astonished qnestion why be had so light- 
heartedly given the money to his brother without any 
guarantee, he replied : he had aaked for it, he was not a bit 
Borry about the money ; he would give him another 6000 
francs if he bad it. The eldest brother came to grief 
altogether and his wife divorced him. The patient returned 
to Switzerland and remained for a year without regular 
employment, often suffering from hunger. During this time 
be made the acquaintance of a family where he became a 
frequent visitor. The husband belonged to some peculiar 
Beet ; he was a hypocrite and neglected his family. The wife 
was elderly, ill and weak, and moreover pregnant. There 
were six children and great poverty. The patient developed 
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warm affection for tbis woman and divided with her the 
little he poesessed. She broaght him her troubles, and 
said she felt sore she would die in childbed. Then he 
promised her (he who posseesed nothing) to take charge of 
the children himself and bring them up. The wife did die 
in childbed. The orphanage-board interfered, however, and 
allowed him only one child. So be bad s child but no 
family, and naturally could not bring it up by himself. 
He tbns came to think of marrying. Bat as be had never 
been in love with any woman he was in great perplexity. It 
then occurred to him that his elder brother was divorced 
from his wife, and he resolved to marry her. He wrote his 
intention to her in Paris, She was seventeen years older 
than be, hot not disinclined to the plan. She invited him to 
come to Paris to talk matters over. On the eve of this 
journey fate, however, willed that he should run a big iron 
nail into his foot so that he could not travel After a little 
while, when the wound was healed, he went to Paris, and found 
that be bad imagjoed bis aister-ia-law, and now his fiantit, 
to be younger and prettier tban she really was. The wedding 
took place, and three months later the first coitus, at bis 
vrife's initiative. He himself had no desire for it. They 
brought up the child together, he in the Swiss and she in the 
French way, for she was a French woman. At the age of 
nine the child was run over and killed by a cyclist The 
patient then felt very lonely and dismal at home. He pro- 
posed to hie wife that she should adopt a young girl, where- 
upon she broke out into a fury of jealousy. Then for the 
first time he fell in love with a young girl, whilst at the same 
time the neurosis started, with deep depression and nervous 
exhaustion, for meanwhile his life at home had become a 
bell. 

My proposition to separate from his wife was refused out 
of hand, because be oonld not take upon himself to make the 
old woman unhappy on his account. He clearly prefers to 
be tormented still further ; for it would seem that the recollec- 
tion of his youth is more precious to him than any presenti 
joys. 
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In this case also the whole movement of a life takes 
place in the magic circle of the familial constellation. The 
relation to the father is the strongest and most momentous 
issue ; its masochistic homosexual colouring stands out clearly 
everywhere. Even the unhappy marriage is determined in 
every way through the father, far the patient marries the 
divorced wife of his eldest brother, which is as if he married 
his mother. His wife is also the representative of the mother- 
surrogate, of the friend who died in childbed. 

The neurosis started at the moment when the libido had 
obviously withdrawn from this relationship of infantile con- 
stellation, and approached, for the first time, the sexual end 
determined by the individual. In this, as in the previoas 
ease, the familial constellation proves to be by far the stronger ; 
the narrow field vouchsafed by a neurosis is all that remains 
for the display of individuality. 

Case 3. — A thirty-six year old peasant woman, of average 
intelligence, healthy appearance and robust build, mother of 
three healthy children. Comfortable family circumstances. 
Patient comes to the hospital for treatment for the follow- 
ing reasons : for some weeks she has been terribly wretched 
and anxious, has been sleeping badly, has terrifying dreams, 
and Buffers also during the day from anxiety and depression. 
All these things are admittedly without foundation, she her- 
self is surprised at them, and must admit her hnsband is 
perfectly right when he insists they are all "stuff and non- 
sense." All the same she cannot get away from them. 
Strange ideas come to her too ; she is going to die and is 
going to hell. She gets on very nell with her hnsband. 

The psychoanalytic examination of the case immediately 
brought the following : some weeks before, she happened to 
take up some rehgious tracts which had long lain about 
the house unread. There she read that swearers would go 
to hell. She took this very much to heart, and has since 
thonght it incumbent on her to prevent people swearing or 
she herself will go to hell. About a fortnight before she 
read these tracts, her father, who lived with her, suddenly 
died from a stroke. She was not actually present at his 
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death, but arrived when he was akuady dead, 
and grief were very great. 

In the days following tlie death she thought much about it 
all, wondering why her father had to meet his end so abruptly. 
In the midst of suoh meditations it suddenly occurred to her 
that the last words she had heard her father say were : '* I 
also am one of those who have fallen from the cart into 
the devil's clutches." The remembrance filled her with grief, 
and she recalled bow often her father bad sworn savagely. 
She wondered then whether there really were a life after 
death, and whether her father were in heaven or hell. Daring 
these musingB ebc came across the tracts and began to read 
them, getting to the place -where it said that swearers go to 
bell. Then came upon her great fear and terror ; she over- 
whelmed herself with reproaches, she ought to have stopped 
her father's swearing, deserved punishment for her neglect. 
She would die and would be condemned to bell. Henceforth 
she was full of sorrow, moody, tormented her husband with 
this obsessive idea, and renounced all joy and happiness. 

The patient's life-history (reproduced partly in her own 
words) is as follows : — 

She is the youngest of five brothers and sisters and was 
always her father's farauriie. The father gave her every- 
thing she wanted if he poasibly could. For instance, if Bhe 
wanted a new dress and her mother refused it, she could 
be sure her father would hring her one next time he went 
to town. The mother died rather early. At twenty-four the 
patient married the man of her choice, offaivat her father's 
•wishes. The father simply disapproved of her choice although 
he had nothing particular against the man. After the wedding 
she made her father come and live with them. That seemed 
a matter of course, she said, since the other relations had 
never suggested having him with them. The father was a 
quarrelsome swearer and drunkard. Husband and father- 
in-law, as may easily be imagined, got on extremely badly 
together. The patient would always meekly fetch her father 
spirits from the inn, although this gave rise perpetually to 
anger and altercations. But she finds her husband " all 
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riglit," He is a good, patient fellow with only one fai 
he does not obey her father enough ; she finds that incom- 
prehenaible, and would rather have her hoshand knuckle 
under to her father. Ml said and done, father ia still father. 
In the frequent quarrels she always took her father's part. 
But she has nothing to say against her husband and he is 
usually right in his protests, but one must help one's father. 

Soon it began to seem to her that she had sinned against 
her father by marrying against his will, and she often felt, 
after one of these incessant wrangles, that her love foi her 
husband had quite vanished. And since her father's death 
it is impoBsible to love her husband any longer, for his 
disobedience was the most frequent occasion of her father's 
fits of raging and swearing. At one time the quarreling 
became too painful for the husband, and be induced his 
wife to find rooms for her father elsewhere, where he lived 
for two years. During this time husband and wife lived 
together peaceably and happily. But by degrees the patient 
began to reproach herself for letting her father live alone; 
in spite of everything he was her father. And in the end, 
despite the husband's protests, she fetched him home again 
because, as she said, in truth she did love her father better 
than her hnsband. Scarcely was the old man back in the 
house before strife was renewed. And so it went on till 
the father's sudden death. 

After this recital she broke out into a whole series of 
lamentations ; she must separate from her husband : she 
would have done it long ago if it were not for the children. 
She had indeed done an ill-deed, committed a very great sin 
when she married her husband against her father's wish. Bbe 
ought to have taken the man whom her father had wanted 
her to have. He certainly would have obeyed her father and 
-then everything would have be«n right. Oh, her husband 
was not by a long way so kind as her father, she could do 
anything with her father, but not with her husband. Her 
father had given her everything she wanted. Now she would 
best of all like to die, so that she might be with ber/atlier. 

When this outburst was over, I inquired eagerly on what 
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grotrnde she had refused the husbaiid BUggeeted by her 
father. 

The father, a small peasant on a lean little farm, bad 
taken as a servant, just at the time when his youngest 
daughter came into the world, a miserable little hoy, a 
foundling. The boy developed in most unpleasant (ashion : 
he was so stupid that he could not learn to read or vrite 
or even speak quite properly. He was an absolute idiot. 
As he approached manhood there developed on his neck 
a series of ulcers, some of which opened and continnally 
discharged pus, giving sucb a dirty, ugly creature a horrible 
appearance. His intelligence did not grow with bis years, 
so he stayed on as servant in the peasant's house without 
any recognised wage. 

To this i/outh the father wanted to marry his favourite 
daughter. 

The girl, fortunately, bad not been disposed to yield, 
but now she regretted it, since this idiot would unquestionably 
have been more obedieDt to her father than her good man 
had been. 

Here, as in the foregoing case, it must be clearly under- 
stood that the patient is not at all weak-minded, fiotb possess 
normal intelligence, which unfortunately the blinkers of the 
infantile constellation prevent their using. That appears 
with quite remarkable clearness in this patient's life-etory. 
The father's authority is never questioned ! It makes not 
the least difference that he is a quarrelsome drunkard, the 
obvious cause of all the quarrels and disturbances ; on the 
contrary, the lawful husband must give way to the bogey, 
and at last our patient even comes to regret that her father 
did not succeed in completely destroying her life's happiness. 
So now she sets about doing that herself through her neurosis, 
which compels in her the wish to die, that she may go to 
hell, whither, be it noted, the father has already betaken 
himself. 

If wc are ever disposed to see some demonic power at 
work controlling mortal destiny, surely we can see it 1 
in these melancholy silent tragedies working themselves c 
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slowly, torturingly, in the sick sottls of otir neurotics. Some, 
step by step, continually struggling against the unseen 
powers, do free themBelves from the clatcbes of the demon 
who forces his unsuspecting viotims from one savage mis- 
chance to another : others rise up and win to freedom, ozily 
to he dragged back later to the old paths, canght in the 
noose of the neurosis. Yon cannot even maintain that these 
unhappy people are neurotic or " degenerates." If we normal 
people examine our lives from the psychoanalytic standpoint, 
we too perceive how a mighty hand guides us insensibly to 
our destiny and not always is this hand a kindly one.* We 
often call it the hand of God or of the Devil, for the power 
of the infantile constellation haa become mighty daring the 
coarse of the centuries in affording support and proof to all 
the religions. 

But alt this does not go so far as to say that we must cast 
the blame of inherited sins upon our parents. A sensitiTe 
child whose intuition is only too quick in reflecting in his 
own Boul all the excesses of his pajents must, lay the blame 
for his fate on his own characteristics. But, as our last case 
shows, this is not always so, for the parents can (and 
unfortunately only too often do) fortify the evil in the child's 
soul, preying upon the child's ignorance to make him the 
slave of their complexes. In oar case this attempt on the 
part of the father is qnite obvious. It is perfectly clear why 
be wanted to marry his daughter to this brutish creature: be 
wanUd to keep her and make her his slave for ever. What he 
did is but a crass exaggeration of what is done by thousands 
of so-called respectable, educated people, who have their own 
share in this educational dust-heap of enforced discipline. The 

' Between whaeH we balieva oucselve* miwtorB of our noU ftt tMj given 
momeut. But nheo wo look back along oni life's path and fix our ejea 
obiefij upon our oufoctuuato steps and their consequBnces, often we oaniiot 
iu)detst4iid how we oame to do thia aud lesTs that undone, and it Beems as 
U some power outside ouraelvas had directed our steps. Sb&kespeare sajB ; 
" Fate ahow thy force ; ouraelves we do not owe : 
What IB decreed moat be, and be this so t " 
Bohopenhaoaj', " Uebec die anBObeiuende Abslcbtliohkeit im Scbicksale dei 
Einzelnen. Parerga uud Faralipomcna," 
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fathers who allow their children no independent possession of 
their own emotions, who fondle their daaghters with ill- 
concealed eroticism and tyrannical passion, who keep their 
sons in leading-strings, force them into callings and finally 
marry them off " snitably," and the mothers who even in 
the cradle excite their children with nnhealthy tenderness, 
later on make them into slavish dolls, and then at last, oat 
of jealousy, destroy their children's love-life fimiiameQtally, 
tliey all act not otherwise than this stnpid and brutal boor. 

It will be asked, wherein hes the parents' magic power 
to bind their children to themselves, as with fetters, often for 
the whole of their lives ? The psychoanalyst knows that it 
is nothing but the sexuality on both sides. 

We are always trying not to admit the child's sexnality. 
That view only comes from wilfnl ignorance, which happens 
to be very prevalent again just now.^ 

I have not given any real analysis of these cases. We 
therefore do not know what happened within the hearts of 
these puppets of fate when they were children. A profound 
insight into a child's mind as it grows and lives, hitherto 
unattainable, ia given in Trend's contribution to the first 
half-yearly volume of Jahrhiu-h fiir Ptychuanaiytischt u. Psycho- 
patbologitche Forgcimngm. If I venture, after Frend's masterly 
presentation, to offer another small contribution to the study 
of the child-mind it is because the psychoanalytic records of 
cases seem to me always valuable. 

Case 4. — An eight year old boy, intelligent, rather delicate- 
looking, is brought to me by his mother, on account of 
enuresis. During the consultation the child always hangs 
on to his mother, a pretty, youthful woman. The parents' 

' This was seen In the Anuterdam ConEreas of 190T, where a pramLiiaiit 
FreDch savant asBQred us that tbe Preudiaa Cboory was but " mie plusan. 
terje." This gentleman has demonstrabl; neitbec read Fceud'a latest vrorks 
not mine, be knows teas about the snbjeot than a littla child. This opinion, 
BO admirably grounded, ended with the applause of a well-kaowo Qermui 
protesaoT. One con but bow before such thoroughness. At the some CongresB 
another well-known Oennan neurologist immortalised his name with the 
following intelleotual reasoning: "If hTsteria on Freud's DOncepllon doea 
indeed rest on repressed aSeols, then the whole Oennan onnj must be 
hTSterioal." 
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marriage is a happy one, but the father ie Btriot, and the boy 
(the eldest child) is rather afraid of him. The mother com- 
pensates for the father's strictness by corresponding tenderness, 
to which the boy responds ao much that he never gets away 
from his mother's apron-strings. He never plays with his 
acboolfellows, never goes alone into the street unless he has 
to go to school. He fears the hoys' roughness and violence 
and plays thonghtful games at home or helps his mother with 
housework. He is extremely jealous of his father. He cannot 
bear it when the father shows tenderness to the mother. 

I took the boy aside and asked him about his dreams. 

He dreams very often of a blai-k snake which wa»ls to bite 
his face. Then he cries out, and his mother has to come from 
the nest room to his bedside. 

In the evening be goes quietly to bed. Bnt when he falls 
asleep it seems to him that a wicled black man tmth a aah-e or 
gun lies on hia bed — a tall, thin man who wants to kiU kim. 

His parents sleep in the adjoining room. It often seems 
to him that something dreadful is going on there, as if there 
are 'great black snakes or wicked men who want to kill kit 
Mamma. Then be has to cry out and his mother comes to 
comfort him. 

Every time he wets his bed, be calls bis mother, who has 
to settle him down again in dry tlungs. 

The father is a tall tbin man. Every morning he stands 
at the washstand naked in full view of the child, to perform 
a thorough ablution. The child also tells me that at night 
be is often suddenly waked from sleep by a strange sound in 
the next room ; then be is always horribly afraid as if some- 
thing dreadful were going on in there, some struggle — but his 
mother quiets him, says there's nothing to be afraid of. 

It is not difficult to see whence comes the black snake and 
who the wicked man is, and what is happening in the next 
room. It is equally easy to anderstand the boy's aim when 
be calls out for his mother : be Ib jealous and separates her 
from the father. This he does also in the daytime whenever 
he sees his father caressing her. So far the boy is simply his 
father's rival for hia mother's love. 
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Bat now comes tbe circiuDBtance that the snake tuid titai. 
bad man also threaten him, there happens to him the same 
thing as to his mother in the next room. ThiiB he identl£ea 
himself with his mother and proposes a simitai relationship 
for himself with his father. That is owing to his homosexoal 
component which feels like a woman towards the father. 
What enuresis signifies in this case is, from the Freudian 
standpoint, not difficolt to understand. The micturition 
dream throws light upon it. Let me refer to an analysis of 
the same kind in m; article: " L'analyse des reves, Ann^e 
psychologique " (1909). Enuresis must be regarded as an 
infantile sex-surrogate ; in the dream-life of adults too it is 
easily used as a cloak for the urge of sexual desire. 

This little example shows what goes on in the mind of an 
eight year old boy, just when he is in a position of dependence 
upon bis parents, but the blame is also partly due to the too 
strict father and the too tender mother. 

The infantile attitude here, it is evident, is nothing hot 
infantile eexuatity. If nov we survey all the far-reaching 
poesibihties of the infantile constellation we are forced to say 
that in estence our life's fate is identical with the fate of our 
texuality. If Freud and his school devote themselves first 
and foremost to tracing out the individual's sexuality it is 
certainly not in order to excite piquant sensations, but to 
gain a deeper insight into the driving forces that determine 
that individual's fate. In this we are not saying too much, 
rather understating the case. If we can strip off the veils 
shrouding the problems of individual destiny, we can after- 
wards widen our view from tbe history of the individual to 
the history of nations. And first of all we can look at the 
history of reUgions, at the history of the phantasy-systems 
of whole peoples and epochs. The religion of the Old Testa- 
ment elevated the pater/a ittiUas to the Jehovah of the Jews 
whom the people had to obey in fear and dread. The 
Patriarchs are an intermediate stage towards the deity. 
The neurotic fear and dread of the Jewish religion, the 
imperfect, not to say unsuccessful attempt at the subUmation 
of a still too barbarous people, gave rise to the excessive 
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eeverity of the Mosaic Law, the ceremooial conBtrKint; of the 
neurotic.' 

Only the prophets sucoeeded in freeing themselves from 
this constraint; in them the identification with Jehovah, the 
complete sublimation, is successfnl. They became the fathers 
of the people. Christ, the fulfilment of prophecy, put an end 
to this fear of God and taught mankind that the true relation 
to the Godhead is " love," Thus he destroyed the cere- 
monial constraint of the Law and gave the example of a 
personal loving relationship to God. The later imperfect 
sublimation of the Christian MaBS leads again to the cere- 
monial of the Church from which occasionally the minde 
capable of sublimation among the saints and reformers have 
been able to free themselves. Not without cause therefore 
does modern theology speak of "inner" or "personal" 
experiences as having great enfranchising power, for always 
the ardour of love transmutes the dread and constraint into 
a higher, freer type of feeling. 

What we nee in the development of the world-prooese, 
the original source of the changes in the Godhead, we see 
also in the individual. Parental power guides the child like 
a higher controlling fate. But when he begins to grow up, 
there begins also the conflict between the infantile constel- 
lation and the individuality, the parental influence dating 
from the prehistoric (infantile) period is repressed, sinks 
into the Dnconscious but is not thereby eliminated; by 
invisible threads it directs the individual creations of the 
ripening mind as they appear. Like everything that has 
passed into the Unconscious, the infantile constellation sends 
up into consciousness dim, foreboding feelings, feelings of 
mysterious guidance and opposing influences. Here are the 
roots of the first religious sublimations. In the place of the 
father, with his constellating virtues and faults, there 
appears, on the one band, an altogether sublime deity, on the 
other the devil, in modern times for the most part largely 
whittled away by the perception of one's own moral re- 
sponsibility. Elevated love is attributed to the former, a 

■ 01. Freud, " ZeiMchtift flir RaligloospB^ohologie," 1907. 



lower Bexnality to the latter. As aoon aa we approach I 
territory of the neurosis, the antithesis is stretched to th^ 
utmost limit. God becomes the symbol of the most complete 
sexual repression, the Devil the symbol of sexual lust. Thus 
it is that the conscious expression of the father constellation, 
like every expression of an uuconsciona complex when it 
appears in consciousness, gets its Janas-face, its positive and 
its negative components. A carious, beautiful example of 
this crafty play of the Unconsoioas is seen in the love- 
episode in the Book of Tobias. Sarah, the daughter of 
Baguel in Ecbatana, desires to marry ; but her evil fate wills 
it that seven times, one after another, she chooses a husband 
who dies on the marriage-night. The evil spirit Asmodi, by 
whom she is persecuted, kills these husbands. She prays to 
Jehovah to let her die rather than suffer this shame again. 
She is despised even by her father's maid-servants. The 
eighth bridegroom, Tobias, is sent to her by God. He too is 
led into the bridal-chamber. Then the old Raguel, who has 
only pretended to go to bod, gets up again and goes out and 
digs his son-in-law's grave beforehand, and in the morning 
sends a maid to the bridal-chamber to make sure of the 
expected death. But this time Aemodi's part is played out, 
Tobias is alive. 

Unfortunately medical etiquette forbids me to give a case 
of hysteria which fits in Exactly with the above instance, 
except that there were not seven husbands, but only three, 
ominously chosen under all the signs of the infantile con- 
stellation. Our first case too comes under this category and 
in our third we see the old peasant at work preparing to 
dedicate his daughter to a like fate. 

As a pious and obedient daughter (compare her beautiful 
prayer in chapter iii.) Sarah has brought about the nsual 
sublimation and oleavage of the father-complex and on the 
one side has elevated her childish love to the adoration of 
God, on the other has turned the obsessive force of her 
father's attraction into the persecuting demon Asmodi. 
The legend is bo beautifully worked out that it displays the 
father in his twofold aspect, on the one hand as the 
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inconsolable father of the bride, on the other as the secret 
digger of his son-in-law's grave, whose fate he foresees. This 
beaatiful fable has become a cherished paradigm for my 
analysis, for by no means infrequent are such cases where 
the fatber-demoa has laid his hand upon his daughter, so 
that her whole life long, even when she does marry, there is 
never a true union, because her husband's image never . 
succeeds in obliterating the unconscious and eternally 
operative infantile father-ideal. This is valid not only for 
daughters, but equally for sous. A beautiful instance of 
Bucb a father- constellation is given in Dr. Brill's recently 
published : "Psychological factors in dementia priecox. An 
analysis." ' 

In my experience the father is usually the decisive and 
dangerous object of the child's phantasy, and if ever it 
happens to be the mother, I have been able to discover 
behind ber a grandfather to nhom she belonged in her heart. 

I must leave this question open ; my experience does not 
go far enough to warrant a deciBioQ. It is to be hoped 
that the experience of the coming years will sink deeper 
shafts into this still dark land which I have been able but 
momentarily to light up, and will discover to us more of 
the secret workshop of that fate-deciding demon of whom 
Horace says : 

" Scit Oenuie uatale oomea qui temperat astmm, 
Natnrs deOB bunums, mortolie in unom, 
Quodque caput, vulta mutabilis, olbus el &tiei." 

■ Journal o/ Abtianital Paychology, vol. III., p. 319. 1008. 




A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OP ' 
RUMOUR • 

About a year ago the school aatborities in N. asked me to 
give a profesBional opinion as to the mental condition of 
Marie X,, a thirteen year old schoolgirl. Marie had been 
expelled from school because she bad been instnuaental in 
originating an ugly rnmonr, spreading gossip about her oloss- 
teaeber. The punishment hit the child, and especially her 
parents, very hard, so that the school authorities were inclined 
to readmit her if protected by a medical opinion, The facts 
were as follows : — 

The teacher had heard indirectly that the girls were 
attributing some equivocal sexual story to him. On investiga- 
tion it was found that Marie X. had one day related a dream 
to three girl-friends which ran somewhat as follows : — 

" The class was going to the swimming baths. I had to 
go to the boys' because there was no more room. Then we 
swam a long way out in the lake (asked who did so : ' Lina P., 
the teacher, and myself). A steamer came along. The 
teacher asked us if we wished to get into it. We came to 
K. A wedding was just going on there (asked whose : ' a 
friend of the teacher's']. We were also to take part in it. 
Then we went for a jonrn«y (who? 'I, Lina P., and the 
teacher '). It was like a honeymoon journey. We came to 
Andermatt, and there was no more room in the hotel, so we 
were obliged to pass the night in a bam. The woman got a 
child there, and the teacher became the godfather." 

When I examined the child she told this dream. The 
teacher had likewise related the dream in writing. In thj 

' " Zentralblntt fiir Psjcboaiial;M," 1911, vol. I., p. 61. 
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earlier Tersion the obvious blanks after the word " steamer " 
in the above text were filled up as follows : " We got up. 
Soon we felt cold. An old mau gave us a blouse which the 
teacher put on." On the other band, there was an omisaion 
of the passage about finding no room in the hotel, and being 
obliged to pass the night in the barn. 

The child told the dream immediately, not only to her 
three friends but also to her mother. The mother repeated it 
to me with only trifling differenceB from the two versions given 
above. The teacher, in his further investigations, carried out 
with deepest misgivings, failed, like myself, to get indications 
of any more dangerous material. There is therefore a strong 
probability that the original recital conld not have run very 
differently- (The passage about the cold and the blouse 
seems to be an early interpolation, for it is an attempt to 
supply a logical relationship, Coming out of the water one 
is wet, has on only a bathing dress, and is therefore unable 
to take part in a wedding before putting on some clothes.) 
At first, of coarse, the teacher would not allow that the whole 
affair bad arisen only out of a dream. He rather suspected 
it to be an invention. He was, however, obliged to admit 
that the innocent telling of the dream was apparently a 
fact, and that it was unnatural to regard the child as 
capable of such guile as to indicate some sexual equivocation 
in this disguised form. For a time he wavered between the 
view that it was a question of cunning invention, and the 
view that it was really a question of a dream, innocent in 
itself, which had been understood by the other children in 
a sexual way. When his first indignation wore off he con- 
cluded that Marie X.'s guilt could not be so great, and 
that her phantasies and those of her companions had con- 
tributed to the rumour. He then did something really 
valuable. He placed Marie's companions under supervision, 
and made them all write out what they had heard of the 
dream. 

Before turning our attention to this, let us cast a glance 
at the dream analytically. In the first place, we must accept 
the &ict6 and agree with the teacher that we have to do with 
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B dream and not with an invention ; for the 
bigoity is too great. Conscious invention tries to create on- 
broken tranBitions ; the dream takee no account of this, but 
sets to work regardless of gaps, wbicb, as we havo seen, here 
give ocoaeioD for interpolations during the conBcioas revision. 
The gaps are very significant. In the swimming bath there 
is no picture of undreaeing, being unclothed, nor any detailed 
description of their being together in the water. The omiBBion 
of being dressed on the ship ia compensated for by the above- 
mentioned interpolation, but only for the teacher, thus indi- 
cating that his nakedness was in most urgent need of cover. 
The detailed description of the wedding is wanting, and the 
trangitiou from the steamer to the wedding is abrupt. The 
reason for stopping overnight in the barn at Andermatt is 
not to be found at Erst. The parallel to this is, however, 
the want of room in the swimming-bath, which made it 
necessary to go into the men's department; in the hotel the 
want of room again emphasises the separation of the sexes. 
The picture of the barn is mOat insufficiently filled out. The 
birth suddenly follows and quite without sequence. The 
teacher as godfather ia extremely equivocal. Marie's role in 
the whole story is throughout of secondary importanoe, 
indeed she is only a spectator. 

All this has the appearance of a genuine dream, and those 
of my readers who have a wide experience of the dreams of 
girlB of this age, will assuredly confirm this view. Hence the 
meaning of the dream ia so simple that we may quietly leave 
its interpretation to her achool companions, whose declam*] 
tions are as follows : 



AUBAL WiTNBBSKS. 



Witneta J. — " M. dreamed that she and Lina P. had gcml 
swimming with our teacher. After they had swum out in the 
lake pretty far, M. said she could not swim any further as her 
foot hurt her so much. The teacher said she might ait on my ' 
back. M. got np and they swam out. After a time 
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came along and they got up on it. Oar teacher seems to have 
had a rope by which he tied M. and L. together and dragged 
them out into the lake. They travelled thus ae far aa Z., 
where they stepped out. Bat now they had no clothes on. 
The teacher bought a jacket, whilst M. and L. got a long, 
thick veil, and all three walked up the street along the lake. 
This was when the wedding was going on. Presently they 
met the party. The bride had on a blue silk dress but no 
veil. She asked M. and L. if they would be kind enough to 
give her their veil M. and L. gave it, and in return they 
were allowed to go to the wedding. They went into the Sun 
Inn . Afterwards they went a honeymoon journey to Ander- 
matt ; I do not know now whether they went to the Inn at A. 
or at Z. There they got coffee, potatoes, honey, and butter. 

I must not say any more, only the teacher Anally was 
made godfather. 

Reniarka. — The round-about story concerning the want of 
room in the swimming-bath is absent ; Marie goes direct with 
her teacher to the bath. Their persons are more cIoBely 
bound together in the water by means of the rope fastening 
the teacher and the two girls together. The ambiguity of 
the " getting up " in the hrst story has other consequences 
here, for the part about the steamer in the hrst story now 
occors in two places ; in the first the teacher takes Marie 
on his back. The delightful little slip " she could sit on 
my back " (instead of his), shows the real part taken by 
the narrator herself in this scene. This makes it clear why 
the dream brings the steamer somewhat abruptly into action, 
in order to give an innocent, harmless turn to the equivocal 
" getting up," instead of another which is common, for instance, 
in music-hall songs. The passage about the want of clothing, 
the uncertainty of which has been already noticed, arouses 
the special interest of the narrator. The teacher buys a 
jacket, the girls get a long veil (sneh as one only wears in 
case of death or at weddings). That the latter is meant is 
abown by the remark that the bride had none (it is the 
bride who wears the veil). The narrator, a girl friend of 
Marie, here helps the dreamer to dream further : the p 
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of the veil deBignates the bride or the brides, Marie and 
Lina. Whatever is shocking or immoral in thla situation is 
relieved by the girls giving ap the veil; it then takes an 
innocent turn. The narrator follows the same mechanism in 
the cloaking of the equivocal scene at Andermatt ; there is 
nothing but nice food, coffee, potatoes, honey, butter ; a 
turning back to the infantile life according to the well-knowa 
method. The conclusion is apparently very abrupt : the 
teacher becomes a godfather. 

Witness II. — M. dreamt she had gone bathing with L. P. 
and the teacher. Far out in the lake M. said to the teacher 
that her leg was hurting her very much. Then the teacher 
said she could get up on him. I don't know now whether 
the last sentence was really so told, but I think so. As 
there was just then a ship on the lake the teacher said she 
should swim as far as the ship and then get in. I don't 
remember exactly how it went on. Then the teacher or M., 
I don't really remember which, said they would get out at Z. 
uid run home. Then the teacher called out to two gentle- 
men who had just been bathing there, that they might carry 
the children to land. Then L. P. sat up on one man, and M. 
on the other fat man, and the teacher held on to the fat man's 
leg and swam after them. Arrived on land they ran home. 
On the way the teacher met his friend who had a wedding. 
M. said ; " It was then the fashion to go on foot, not in a 
carriage." Then the bride said she must now go along also. 
Then the teacher said it would be nice if the two girls gave 
the bride their black veils, which they had got on the way. 
I can't now remember how. The children gave it her, and 
the bride said they were really dear generous children. 
Then they went on further and put up at the Sun Hotel. 
There they got something to eat, I don't know exactly what. 
Then they went to a barn and danced. All the men had 
taken off their coats except the teacher. Then the bride said 
he ought to take off his coat also. Then the teacher hesi- 
tated but finally did so. Then the teacher was . . . Then 
the teacher said he was cold. I must not tell any more; 
is improper. That's all I heard of the dream. 
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Remarks. — The narrator pays special attention to the 
getting up, but is uncertain whether in the original it referred 
to getting up on the teacher or the steamer. This uncertainty 
is, however, amply compensated for by the elaborate inven- 
tion of the two strangers who take the girls upon their backs. 
The getting up is too valuable a thought for the narrator to 
Burrender, but she is troubled by the idea of the teacher 
Beeing the object. The want of clothing likewise arouses 
much interest The bride's veil has, it is true, become the 
black veil of mourning (naturally in order to conceal anything 
indelicate). There is not only no innocent twisting, but it 
is conspicuously virtuous (" dear, generous children"); the 
amoral, wish has become changed into virtae which receives 
special emphasis, arousing suspicion as does every accentu- 
ated virtue. 

This narrator exuberantly fills in the blanks in the scene 
of the barn : the men take off their coats ; the teacher also, 
and is therefore . . . i.e. naked and hence cold. Whereupon 
it becomes too improper. 

The narrator has correctly recognised the parallels which 
were suspected in the criticisms of the original dream; she 
bas filled in the scene about the undressing which belongs to 
the bathing, for it must finally come out that the girls are 
together with the naked teacher. 

Wilneis III. — M. told me she had dreamt: Once I went 
to the baths but there was no room for me. The teacher 
took me into bis dressing-room. I undressed and went 
bathing. I swam until I reached the bank. Then I met the 
teacher. He said would I not like to swim across the lake 
with him. I went, and L. F. also. We swam oat and were 
soon in the middle of the lake. I did not want to swim any 
further. Now I can't remember it exactly. Soon a ship came 
Dp, and we got up on the ship. The teacher said, "I am 
cold," and a sailor gave us an old shirt. The three of us 
each tore a piece of the shirt away. I fastened it round the 
Deck. Then we left the ship and swam away towards E. 

L, P. and I did not want to go further, and two fat men 
took us upon their backs. In K we got a veil which we put 
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on. In K. we went into the street. The teacher met his 
friend who invited ob to the wedding. We went to the Sun 
and played games. We also danced the polonaise ; now I 
don't remember esactlj. Then we went for a. honeymoon 
journey to Andermatt. The teacher had no money with bim, 
and stole some chestnuts in Andermatt. The teacher said, 
" I am so glad that I can travel with my two pupils." Then 
there is something improper which I will not write. The 
dream is now finished. 

Bemarks. ^^The undresBing together now takes place in 
the narrow space of the dressing-room at the baths. The 
want of dress on the ship gives occasion to a further variant. 
(The old shirt torn in three.) In consequence of great un- 
certainty the getting up on the teacher is not mentioned. 
Instead, the two girls get np on two fat men. As "fat" 
becomes eo prominent it should be noted that the teacher is 
more than a little plump. The sotting is thoroughly typical ; 
each one has a teacher. The duplication or mttltiplication 
of tbo persons is an eipreesion of their significance, i.e. of the 
etored-up libido.' (Compare the duplication of the attribute 
in dementia precox in my "Psychology of Dementia Priecox."} 
In cults and mythologies the significance of this duplication 
is very striking. (Cp. the Trinity and the two mystical 
formulas of confession : " Isis una quce es omnia. Hermes 
omnia solus et ter unus,") Proverbially we say he eats, 
drinks, or sleeps "for two." The multiplication of the 
personality expresses also an analogy or comparison — m>/ 
friend has the same " [etiological value " (Freud) as myself. 
In dementia precox, or schizophrenia, to use Bleuler's 
wider and better term, the multiplication of the person- 
ality is mainly the expression of the stored-up libido, 
for it is invariably the person to whom the patient has 
transference who is subjected to this mnltiphcation. (" There 
are two professors N." "Oh, you are also Dr. J.; this 
morning another came to see me who called himself Dr. J.") 
It seems that, corresponding to the general tendency in 
schizophrenia, this splitting is an analytic degradation whose 

' This also holds good for any objects (hat are repealed. 
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motive ia to prevent tbe arouBing of too violent impressionB. 
A final significance of the multiplication of personality which, 
however, does not come exactly under this concept is the 
raising of some attribnte of the person to a living figure. 
A simple instance ie DionysoB and biB companion Pbales, 
wherein Fhales is the equivalent of Fhallos, the personifica- 
tion of the penis of Dionysos. Tbe so-called attendants of 
Dionysos (Satyri, Sileni, MEenades, MimalloncB, etc) consist 
of the personification of the attributes of Dionysos. 

Tbe scene in Andermatt ia portrayed with a nice wit, or 
more properly speaking, dreamt further: " The teacher steals 
chestnuts," that is equivalent to saying be does what is pro- 
hibited. By chestnutB is meant roasted chestnuts, which on 
account of the incision are known as a female sexnal aymbol. 
Thus the remark of tbe teacher, that be was especially glad 
to travel with bis pupils, following directly upon the theft of 
the chestnuts, becomes intelligible. This theft of the chest- 
nuts is certainly a personal interpolation, for it does not occur 
in any of the other accounts. It showB how intensive was the 
inner participation of tbe school companions of Marie X. in 
the dream ; resting upon similar etiological requirements. 

This is the last of the aural witneaaes. The story of the 
veil, tbe pain in the feet, are items which we may perhaps 
Buapect to have been anggeated in the original narrative. 
Other interpolations are, however, absolutely peraonal, and 
are due to independent inner participation in tbe meaning of 
the dream. 



Heakbat Evidence. 

(I.) The whole school had to go bathing with the teacher. 
M. X. had no place in the batb in which to undress. Then 
the teacher aaid : " You can come into my room and undress 
with me." She must have felt very uncomfortable. When 
both were undreaaed they went into the lake. Tbe teacher 
took a long rope and wound it round M. Then they both 
Bwam far out. But M. got tired, and then the teacher took 
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her upon his back. Then M. saw Lina P. ; she called out 1 
her, Come along with me, and Lina came. Then they 
all swam out still farther. They met a ship. Then the 
teacher asked, " May we get in ? these girls are tired." The 
boat stopped, and they coald all get ap. I do not know 
exactly bow they came ashore again at E. Then the teacher 
got on old night-Bhirt. He put it on. Then he met an old 
friend who was celebrating his wedding. The teacher, M. 
and L. were invited. The wedding was celebrated at the 
Crown in E. They wanted to play the polonaise. The 
teacher said be would not accompany them. Then the others 
said he might as well. He did it with M. The teacher said : 
" I shall not go home again to my wife and children. I loTe 
yon best, M." She was graatly pleased. After the wedding 
there was the honeymoon joorney. The teacher, M. and L. 
had to accompany the others also. The journey was to 
Milan. Afterwards they went to Andermatt, where they 
conld find no place to sleep. They went to a bam, where 
they cotilii atop the night all together. I most not say auy 
more because it becomes highly improper." 

Remarkg.^The rnidressing in the swimming-bath is 
properly detailed. The union in the water receives a further 
simplification for which the atory of the rope led the way ; 
the teacher fastens himself to Marie. Lina P. is not 
mentioned at all ; she only comes later when Marie is already 
sitting upon the teacher. The dress is here a jacket. The 
wedding ceremony contains a very direct meaning. " The 
teacher will not go home any more to wife and child." Marie 
is the darling. In the barn they all found a place together, 
and then it becomes highly improper. 

(II.) It was said that she had gone with the school to the 
swimming-baths to bathe. But as the baths were over-full 
the teacher had called her to come to him. Wo swam out to 
the lake, and L. P. followed us, Then the teacher took a 
string and bound us to one another. I do not know now 
exactly how they again got separated. But after a long time 
they suddenly arrived at Z. There a scene is said to have 
taken place which I would rather not teU, for if it were trae 
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it would be too disgraceful ; also now I don't know exactly 
how it IB said to have been, for I was very tired, only I also 
heard that M. X. is said to have told how she was always to 
remain with our teacher, and he again and again caressed 
her aa his favourite pupil. If I knew exactly I would also 
say the other thing, but my aister only said something about 
a little child which was born there, and of which the teacher 
was said to have been the godfather. 

Eemarks. — Note that in this story the improper scene ie 
inserted in the place of the wedding ceremony, where it is as 
appoaite aa at the end, for the attentive reader will certainly 
have already observed that the improper scene could have 
taken place in the swimming-bath dressing-room. The pro- 
cedure has been adopted which is so frequent in dreams 
Bs a whole ; the final thoughts of a long series of dream 
images contain exactly what the first image of the series was 
trying to represent. The censor pushes the complex away 
as long as possible through ever -renewed disguises, displace- 
ments, innocent renderinga, etc. It does not take place in 
the bathing-room, in the water the "getting up" does not 
occur, on landing it is not on the teacher's back that the girls 
are sitting, it is another pair who are married in the barn, 
another girl has the child, and the teacher is only — godfather. 
All these images and situations are, however, directed to 
pick out the complex, the desire for coitus. Nevertheless the 
action still occurs at the back of all these metamorphoses, 
and the result is the birth placed at the end of the scene. 

(in.) Marie said : the teacher had a wedding with his 
wife, and they went to the "Crown" and danced with one 
another. M. said a lot of wild things which I cannot repeat 
or write about, for it is too embarrassing. 

liemarkB. — Here everything is too improper to be told. 
Note that the marriage takes place with the wifa 

(IV.) .... that the teacher and M. once went bathing, 
and be aeked M. whether she wanted to come along too. She 
eaid "yes." When they had gone out together they met L. P.. 
and the teacher asked whether she wished to come along. 
And they went out farther. Then I also heard that she said 
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that tbe teacher said L. F. and she were the favourite pupils. 
She aleo told us that th« teacher was in his swimming 
drawetR. Then the; went to a wedding, and the bride got a 
little child. 

Remarh. — The personal relationship to the teacher is 
strongly emphasised (the " favonrite pupils "). hkewise the 
want of clothing (" swimming drawers ")■ 

(V.) M. and L. P. went bathing with the teacher. When 
M. and L. P. and the teacher had swum a little way, M. said : 
" I cannot go any further, teacher, my foot hurts me." Then 
the teacher said she should sit on his back, which M. did. 
Then a small steamer came along, and the teacher got into 
the ship. The teacher had also two ropes, and be fastened 
both children to tbe ship. Then they went together to Z. and 
got out there. Then the teacher bought himself a dressing 
jacket and put it on, and the children had put a cloth over 
themselves. The teacher bad a bride, and they were in a 
barn. Both obildren were with the teacher and the bride in 
the bam, and dnQced. I mant not write the other thing, for 
it is too awful. 

Remarks. — Here Marie sits npon the teacher's back. The 
teacher fastens the two children by ropes to the ship, from 
which it can be seen how easily ship is put for teacher. The 
jacket again emerges as the piece of clothing. It was the 
teacher's own wedding, and what is improper comes after the 
dance. 

(VI.) The teacher is said to have gone bathing with the 
whole school. M. could not find any room, and she cried. 
The teacher is said to have told M. she could come into bis 
dressing-room, 

" I must leave out something here and there," said my 
sister, " for it is a long story." But she told me something 
more which I must tell in order to speak the truth. When 
they were in the bath the teacher asked M. if she wished to 
swim out into the lake with him. To which she replied, " If 
I go along, you come also." Then we swam until about half- 
way. Then M. got tired, and then the teacher pulled her 
by a cord. At K. they went on land, and &om there to Z. 
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(The teacher was all the time dressed as in the bath.) There 
we met a friend, whose wedding it was. We were invited by 
this friend. After the ceremony there was a honeymoon 
jonmey, and we came to Milan. We had to pass one night 
in a bam where something occurred which I cannot say. 
The teacher said we were his fayoorite pupils, and he also 
kissed M. 

Remarkg. — The excuse " 1 mnst leave out something here 
and there" replaces the undressing. The teacher's want of 
clothing is emphasised. The journey to Milan is a typical 
honeymoon. This passage also seems to be an independent 
fancy, dne to some personal participation. Marie clearly 
figures as the loved one. 

(VII.) The whole school and the teacher went bathing. 
They all went into one room. The teacher also. M. alone 
had no place, and the teacher said to her, " I have still 
loora," she went. Then the teacher said, " Lie on my back, 
I will swim out into the lake with yon." I must not write 
any more, for it ig improper; I can hardly say it at all. 
Beyond the improper part which followed I do not know any 
more of the dream. 

Remarks. -^The narrator approaches the basis. Marie is 
to lie upon the teacher's back in the bathing compartment. 
Beyond the improper part she cannot give any more of the 
dream. 

(VIII.) The whole school went bathing. M. had no room 
and was invited by the teacher into his compartment. The 
teacher swam out with her and told her that she was his 
darling or something like that. When they got ashore at Z. 
s friend was just having a wedding and be invited them both 
in their swimming costumes. The teacher found an old 
dressing jacket and put it over the swimming drawers. He 
(the teacher) also kissed M. and said be would not return 
home to his wife any more. They were also both invited 
on the honeymoon journey. On the journey they passed 
Andermatt, where they could not find any place to sleep, 
and so had to sleep in the hay. There was a woman ; the 
dreadful part now comes, it is not at all right to make 
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something serioDB into mockery and langbter. This womi 
got a small child. I will not say any more now, for 
becomee too dreadful. 

Remarh. — The narrator is thoroughgoing. (He told I 
simply she was his darling. He kissed her and said he 
woald not go home to his wife.) The vexation aboat the 
silly tattling which breaks through at the end saggeeta some 
peculiarity in the narrator. From sabsequent investigation 
it was found that this girl vas the only one of the witnesses 
who had been early and intentionally given an explanation 
about sex by her mother. 



Epicrisib. 
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So far as the interpretation of the dream is oonoei 
there is nothing for me to add ; the children have taken core' 
of all the essentials, leaving practically nothing over for 
psychoanalytic interpretation. Rumour ha» analysed and 
interpreted the dream. So far as 1 know rumour has not 
hitherto been investigated in this new capacity. This 
case certainly makes it appear worth while to fathom the 
psychology of rumour. In the presentation of the material I 
have purposely restricted myself to the psychoanalytic point 
of view, although I do not deny that my material offers 
numerous openings for the invaluable researches of the 
followers of Stem, Clapar^de, and others. 

The material enables us to understand the structure of 
the rumour, but psychoanalysis cannot rest satisfied with 
that. The why and wherefore of the whole manifestation 
demands further knowledge. As we have seen, the teacher, 
astonished by this mmour, was left puzzled by the problem, 
wondering as to its cause and effect. How can a dream which 
is notoriously incorrect and meaningless (for teachers are, as 
is well known, grounded in psychology) produce such effects, 
such malicious gossip ? Faced by this, the teacher seems to 
have instinctively hit upon the correct answer. The effect of 
the dream can only be explained by its being " le vrai mot de 
la situation." i.r. that tho dream formed the fit expression 
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for Bomething that was already in the air. It was the 
which fell into the powder magazine. The material contains 
all the proofs eBsential for this view. I have repeatedly 
drawn attention to their own unrecognieed participation in 
the dream by Marie's sohool-companions, and the special 
points of interest where any of them have added their own 
phantasies or dreams. The class consiatB of girls between 
twelve and thirteen years of age, who therefore are in the 
midst of the prodromata of puberty. The dreamer Marie X. 
is herself physically almost completely developed sesually, 
and in this respect ahead of her class; she is therefore a 
leader who has given the watch-word for the Unoonscioas, 
and thus brought to expression the sexual complexes of her 
companions which were lying there ready prepared. 

As can be easily understood the occasion was most painful 
to the teacher. The supposition that therein lay some secret 
motive of the schoolgirls is justified by the psychoanalytic 
axiom — ^judge actions by their results rather than by their 
conflcious motives.' Consequently it would be probable that 
Marie X. had been especially troublesome to her teacher. 
Marie at Erst liked this teacher most of aU. In the course of 
the latter half-year her position had, however, changed. She 
had become dreamy and inattentive, and towards the dusk of 
evening was afraid to go into the streets for fear of bad men. 
She talked several times to her companions about sexual things 
in a somewhat obscene way ; her mother asked me anxiously 
how she should explain the approaching menstruation to 
her daughter. On account of this alteration in conduct Marie 
had forfeited the good opinion of her teacher, as was clearly 
evidenced for the first time by a school report, which she and 
some of her friends had received a few days before the out- 
break of the rumour. The disappointmeat was so great that 
the girls had imagined all kinds of fancied acts of revenge 
against the teacher ; for instance, they might push him on to 
the lines so that the train would run over him, etc. Marie 
was especially to the fore in these murderous phantasies. 
Oq the night of this great outburst of auger, when her former 

' Sec " TLe Association Method," Leotuie 111. 
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liking for her teacher seemed quite forgotten, that r 
part of herself announced itself in the dream, and fulfilled its 
desire for sexual union with the teacher — &b a compensation 
for the hate which bad filled the day. 

On waking, the dream became a subtle instrument of her 
hatred, because the wish-idea was also that of her school 
companions, as it always is in rumours of this kind. Revenge 
certainly had its triumph, but the recoil upon Marie herself 
was still more severe. Such is the rule when our impulses 
are given over to the Unconscious. Marie X. was expelled 
from school, but upon my report she was allowed to retom 
to it. 

I am well aware that this little communication is in- 
adequate and UDsatiafactory from the point of view of exact 
science. Bad the original story been accurately verified we 
should have clearly demoQBtrated what we have now been 
only able to suggest This ease therefore only posits a 
question, and it remains for happier observers to collect 
convincing eiperiences in thia field. 



CHAPTEK V 
ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OP NUMBEK-DREAMS.' 



Thb symbolism of nambars irhioh greatly engaged the 
imaginative pbiloaopby of earlier centuries has again 
acquired a fresh interest from the analytic investigations 
of Freud and his school. But in the material of number- 
dreams we no longer discover conscious puzzles of symbolic 
concatenations of numbers but the unconscious roots of 
the symbolism of numbers. There is scarcely anything 
quite fundamentally new to offej in this sphere since the 
presentations of Freud, Adler and Stekel, It must here 
suffice to corroborate their experiences by recording parallel 
cases. I have bad under observation a few oases of this 
kind which are worth reporting for their general interest. 

The first three instances are from a middle-aged married 
man whose conflict of the moment was an extra-conjugal 
love affair. The piece of the dream from which I take the 
symbolised number is: in front of the numagcr his general 
Bttbscription. The manager comments on the high number of the 
mbgcription. It reads 2477. 

The analysis of the dream brings out a rather ongentle- 
manly reckoning up of the expense of the affair which is foreign 
to the generous nature of the dreamer, and which the on- 
conscious makes use of as a resistance to this affair. The 
preliminary interpretation is therefore, that the number has 
some financial importance and origin. A rough estimate of the 
expenses so far leads to a number which in fact approaches 
3477 francs; a more exact reckoning, however, gives 2387 
firancs, which could be only arbitrarily translated into '2477. 
I then left the numbers to the free association of the patient ; 
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it occurs to bim that the figoie in the dream shoald be 
divided &s 24-77. Perhaps it is a telephone namber ; this 
BuppositioD proves incorrect. The next association is that 
it is the total of some nambers. A reminiscence then occiira 
to him that he once told me that he had celebrated the lOOtli 
birthday of bis mother and himself when his mother was 
65 and he was 35 years old. (Their birthdays are on the 
same day-) 

In this way the patient arrived at the following series of 
BBBOciations : — 

He is bom on 26 II. ^M 

His mistress 28 VUL ^H 

His wife 1 IIL ^M 

His mother (his fatber is long dead) 26 II. ^H 

His two children 29 IV. ^M 

and 13 VII. ^H 

The patient is bom ... II. 75. ^^| 

HiB mistress VTH 85. ^H 

lie is now 86 years old, hia mistress 25. ^^1 

If this series of associations is written in the usual figures, 
the following addition is arrived at :^ 

26. II. = 262 

28. VIII. = 288 
I. III. = 13 

26. U. = 262 

29. IV. = 294 
13. VII. = 137 
II. 75. = 275 
VIU. 85 = 885 



2477 

This series, which includes all the members of bis family, 
gives the number 2477. 

This construction led to a deeper layer of the dream's 
meaning. The patient is most closely united to his family, 
bat on the other band very much in love. This situation 
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proTokes a eeveie conSiot. The detailed description of the 
manager's appearance (which I leave ont for the sake of 
brevity) pointed to the analyst, trom whom the patient 
rightly fears and desires firm control and criticism of his 
condition of dependence and bondage. 

The dream which followed soon afterwards, reported in 
brief, runs : The analyst asks the patient what he actually does 
at his mistress' ? to which the patient replied he plays there, 
and that indeed on a very high number, on 152, The analyst 
remarks : " You are sadly cheated." 

Tbe analysis displayed again a repressed tendency to 
reckon up the expense of the affair. The amount spent 
monthly was close on 152 francs, it was from 148-158 francs. 
The remark that he was being cheated allndes to tbe point at 
issue in tbe difficulties of the patient with his mistress. Bhe 
maintains that he bad deflowered her ; he, on the contrary, is 
firmly convinced that she was not a virgin, and that she bad 
already been sednced by some one else at the time when be 
was Beeking her favaiirs and she nas refusing him. The ex- 
pression " number " leads to the associations : number of the 
gloves, calibre-number. From there tbe next step was to 
tbe fact that he recognized, at the first coitus, a noticeable 
width of the opening instead of the expected resistance of 
the hymen. To him, this is proof of the deception. The 
tmconsoious naturally makes use of this opportunity as an 
effective means of opposition to the relationship. 152 proves 
at first refractory to further analysis. Tbe number on a 
subsequent occasion aroused the really not remote associa- 
tion, "bonse-number." Then came this series of associa- 
tions. When the patient first knew her the lady lived at 
X Street No. 17, then Y Street No, 129, then Z Street No. 48. 
Here tbe patient thought that be had clearly gone far 
beyond 152, the total being 194. It then occurred to him 
that the lady had removed from No. 48 Z Street at 
his instigation for certain reasons ; it must therefore run 
194 — 48 = 146. She now Uvea in A Street No. 6, there- 
fore 146 -i- 6 = 152. 

The following dream was obtained daring a later part 
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of the analyBiB. Tbe patient dreamt that he had received 
an account from the analyst in which he icas charged tnterett 
for delay in payment jrom, the period September 3rd to 29tft. 
The interest on the total of 316 francs was 1 franc. 

Under this reproach of meanneBS and avariciousneeB 
levelled at the analjBt, the patient cohered, as analfBiB 
proved, a violent nnconsciona envy. Diverse things in the 
life of the analyst can aroase the patient's envy, one fact 
here in particular had recently made a marked impression. 
HiB physician had received an addition to the family. The 
disturbed relations between tbe patient and his wife nnfor- 
tunately does not permit Bncb an expectation in bis case. 
Hence his ground for envy and invidious comparisons. 

Ab before, the analysis of 315 produces a separation 
into 3 — 1 — 5. To three be associates — bis doctor has three 
children, just lately there is one in addition. He himself 
would have five children were all living ; as it is he has 
3 — 1 = 2 living; for three of the children were stillborn. 
The Bymboliem of tbe numbers is not ezhansted by these 
associations. 

The patient remarks that the period from 3rd to 29th 
September contains twenty-six days. His next thought is 
to add this and tbe other figures of the dream : 
26 

342 ^ 

With 842 he carries out the same operation as on 316, 
splitting it into 8 — 4—2. Wboreaa before it came out that 
his doctor bad three children, and then bad another, and 
the patient bad five, now it runs: the doctor had three 
children, and now has four, patient has only two. He re- 
marks on this that the second figure soondB like a rectifica- 
tion in contrast with the wish fulfilment of the first. 

Tbe patient, who had discovered this explanation for 
himself without my help, declared himself satisfied. His 
physician, however, was not; to him it seemed that tbe 
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above disclosures did not exhaust the rich possibilities 
determined the uncoDscious images. The patient had, for 
instance, added to the figui'e five that of the stillborn children ; 
one was born in the 9th month and two in the 7th. Hs 
also emphasised the fact that bis wife had bad two mis- 
carriages, one in the 5th week and the other in the 7th. 
Adding these figures together we get the determination of 
the number 26. 

Child of 7 months 
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2 miscarriages (5 4-7 weeks) 3 



It seems as if the namber twenty-six were determined by 
the number of the lost times of pregnancy. This time 
(twenty-eix days) denotes, in the dream, Ei ddlftj for Vlhiah 
the patient was charged one franc interest. He has, in fact, 
suffered a delay through the lost pregnancies, for bis doctor 
has, during the time the patient has known him, surpassed 
him with one child. One franc must be one child. We have 
already seen the tendency of the patient to add together all 
his children, even the dead ones, in order to outdo bis rival. 
The thought that his physician had outdone him by one child 
could easily react immediately upon the determination of 1. 
We will therefore follow up this tendency of the patient, and 
carry on his play with fignres, by adding to the figure 26, 
the two complete pregnancies of nine months each. 
26 4- 9 + 9 = 44 

If we follow the tendency to split up the numbers we get 
2 + 6 and 4 -i- 4, two groups of figures which have only this 
in common, that each group gives 8 by addition. These 
Dumbers are, as we must notice, composed entirely of the 
months of pregnancy given by the patient. Compare with 
ibem those groups of figures which contain the information 
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as to the doctor's feoonditj, viz. 315 and 342; it is to be 
noted that the resemblance lies in theii sum-total giving: 
9:9 — 8 = 1. It looks as if here likewise the notion about 
the differentiation of 1 were carried oat. As the patient 
remarked, 315 seems thus a wish fulfilment, 342 on the other 
hand a rectification. An ingenious fancy playing ronnd will 
diBcover the following difference between the two nnmbera : 

3 X 1 X 5 = IB. 3 X 4 X 2 = 24. 24 - 1.5 = 9 

Here again we come upon the important figure 9, which 
neatly combines the reckoning of the pregnancies and births. 

It is difficult to say where the borderline of play begins ; 
necessarily so, for the unconscious product is the creation 
of a sportive fancy, of that psychic impulse out of which 
play itself arises. It is repugnant to the scientific mind to 
have serious dealings with this element of play, which on all 
sides loses itself in the vague. But it must be never forgotten 
that the human mind has for thousands of years amused 
itself with just this kind of game; it were therefore nothing 
wonderful if this historic past again compelled admission 
in dream to similar tendencies. The patient pursues in his 
waking life similar phantastic tendencies about figures, as 
is seen in the fact already mentioned of the celebration of 
the 100th birthday. Their presence in the dream therefore 
need not surprise us. In a single example of unconscious 
determination exact proofs are often lacking, but the sum 
of our experiences entitles us to rely upon the accuracy 
of the individual discoveries. In the investigation of free 
creative phantasy we are in the region, almost more than 
anywhere else, of broad empiricism ; a high measure of 
discretion as to the accuracy of individual results is conse- 
quently required, but this in nowise obhges us to pass over 
in silence what is active and living, for fear of being execrated 
as unscientific. There must be no parleying with the super- 
stition-phobia of the modern mind ; for this itself is a means 
by which the secrets of the unconscious are kept veiled. 

It is of special interest to see how the problems of the 
patient are mirrored iu tbe unconanious of his wife. His 
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wife had the following dream : She dreamt, and tbia is the 
vhole dream: "Luke 137." Tlie analysis of the number 
gives the following. To 1 she asBociates: The doctor has 
another child. He had three. If all her children were living 
she would have 7; now she has only 3 — 1=2. But she 
desires 1 + 3 + 7 = 11 (a twin number, 1 and 1), which ex- 
presses her wish that her two children had been pairs of 
twins, for then she would have reached the same number of 
children ae the doctor. Her mother once had twins. The 
hope of getting a child by her husband is very precarions; 
this had for a long time turned her ideas in the unconscioas 
towards a second marriage. Other phantasies pictured her 
as " done with," i.e. having reached the climacteric at 44. 
Bbe is now 33 years old, therefore in 11 years she will 
have reached her 44th year. Tliis ie an important period 
as her father died in hie 44th year. Her phantasy of 
the 44th year contains the idea of the death of her father. 
The empbasia of the death of her father correspondH to the 
repressed phantasy of the death of her husband, who is the 
obstacle to a second marriage. At this place the material 
belonging to the dream "Luke 137" comes in to solve the 
conflict. The dreamer is, one soon discovers, in no wise 
well up in her Bible, she baa not read her Bible for an in- 
credible time, she is not at all religious. It were therefore 
quite purposeless to have recourse to associations here. 
The dreamer's ignorance of her Bible is so great that she 
did not even know that the citation "Luke 137" could 
only refer to the Gospel of St. Luke. When she turned up 
the New Testament she came to the Acts of the Apostles. 
As chapter i. has only 26 verses and not 37, she took the 
7th verse, "It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power." 

But if we turn to Luke i. 87, we hnd the Annunciation 
of the Virgin. 

Verse 85. The Holy Ghost ehaU come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee : therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God. 
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Verse 86. And, behold, thy cousin Elisabeth, she 1 
also conceived a son in her old age: and this is the i 
month with her, who was called barren. 

Verse S7. For with God nothing shall be impossible. 

The necessary continuation of the analysis of "Luke 
1S7 " demanded the looking up of Luke xiii. 7, where it saya : 

Verse 6. A certain man had a fig tree planted in his 
vineyard; and he came and sought fruit thereon, and foond 
none. 

Verse 7. Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, 
Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this &g tree, 
and find none : cut it down ; why cumberetb it the ground ? 

The fig-tree, which from antiquity has been a symbol of 
the male genital, is to be cut down on account of its un- 
fruitfulneBS. This passage is in complete accord with in- 
numerable sadistic phantasies of the dreamer, concerned 
with the cutting or biting off of the penis. The relation to 
her husband's unfruitful organ is obvious. That she with- 
draws her libido from her hnsband is clear for he is impotent 
as regard herself; it is equally clear that she undergoes 
regression to the father ("which the father hath put in his 
own power ") and identifies herself with her mother who had 
twins.' By thus advancing her age the dreamer places her 
husband in regard to herself in the position of a son or boy, 
of an age at which impoteocy is normal. Furthermore, the 
desire to overcome her husband is easily understood from, 
and amply evidenced in, her earlier analysis. It is therefore 
only a confirmation of what has been already said, if, follow- 
ing up the matter of "Luke 137," we find in Luke vii. 
verse 12, Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was a dead man carried out, the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow. (13) And when the 
Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her. 
Weep not. (14) And he came and touched the bier : and 
they that bare him stood still. And he said. Young man, 
I say unto thee. Arise. 

In the particular psychological situation of the dreamer 

' Th« husband's ptinci{i»l oonfliol U * pronouDMd mothot-complex. 
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the allasion to the resnrrection presents a delightful meomng 
as the cure of her busband'e impotency. Then the whole 
problem would be solved. There is no need for me to point 
out in so many words the numerous wish-fulfiluaents con- 
tained in this material ; they are obvious to the reader. 

The important combination of the symbol " Luke 137 " 
must be conceived as cryptomnesia, since the dreamer is quite 
unversed in the Bible. Both Floumoy' and myself* have 
already drawn attention to the important effects of this 
phenomenon. So Ear as one can be humanly certain the 
question of any manipulation of the material with intent to 
deceive does not come into consideration in this case. Those 
well posted in pBychoanalysis will be able to allay any BUch 
suspicion simply from the disposition and setting of the 
material as a whole. 

' Floimioj, " Dos IndBS i la Pluiita Mbib." Idem : " NouTsllei otiservo- 
tiooB BUr UD caB de somoambiiliBme," Areh. tU PyKhol., vol. I. 
■ Sea cbaptoi I, p. 6S. 



CHAPTER VI 

A CRITICISM OF BLEULEE'S "THEORY OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIC NEGATIVISM." ' 

Bleulbb's work contains a noteworthy clinical analysis i 
" Negativism." Beaides giving a very precise and discerning 
summary of the various manifestations of negativism, the 
aathor presents us with a new psychological conception well 
worthy of attention, viz. the concept of ambivalency and of 
amhitendatry, thus formulating the psychological axiom that 
every tendency ia balanced by its opposite tendency (to this 
must be added that positive action is prodaced by a fom^^— 
paraticdy small leaning to one side of Die scale). Similarly ali;^| 
other tendencies, under the stress of emotions, are balanced T^ 
by their opposites — tljus giving an avMraknt character to 
their expression. This theory rests on clinical observation of 
katatonic negativism, which more than proves the existence 
of contrasting tendencies and valnes. These focts are well 
known to psychoanalysis, where tbey are summed up under ■ 
the concept of resistance. Bat this must not be token as, 
meaning that every positive psychic action simply calls up itsi 
opposite. One may easily gain the impression from Bleuler's ' 
work that his standpoint is that, cw\ grano sails the concep- 
tion, or the tendency of the Schizophrenic is always accom- 
panied by its opposite. For instance, Bleuler says : — 

1. " Disposing causes of negativistic phenomena are : the 
avibitendency by which every impulse is accompanied by its 
opposite." 

2. " Av>bii-(dency, which gives two opposed Gmotional ex- 
pressions to the same idea, and would regard that idea i 
positive and negative at the same time." 

1 " SoDdwBbdnioli kui dem Jkhrbuob fOr psyoboan&l^tische und payob 
p&tbologische Forscbungen," vol. HI. 
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3, " The achhophrenic. splitting of the peyehe which pre- 
vents any final summing up of the conflicting and corre- 
sponding psychisms, so that the nusnitable impulse can be 
realised just aB much as the right one, and the negative 
thoQght substituted for the right one." "On this theory, 
negative manifestations may directly arise, since non-selected 
positive and negative psychisma may stand for one another," 
and so on. 

If we investigate psychoanalytically a case of obvions 
ambivalency, i.e. of a more or less nnexpected negative 
instead of a positive reaction, we find that there is a strict 
sequence of psychological causes conditioning negative re- 
action. The tendency of this sequence is to disturb the 
intention of the contrasting or opposite oenes, that is to say, 
•( is resistance act up by a complex. This fact, which has not 
yet been refuted by any other observations, seems to me to 
contradict the above-mentioned formulfe. (For confirmation, 
see my " Pyschology of Dementia Precox," p. 103.) Psycho- 
analysis has proved conclasivel; that a resistance always has * 
an intention and a meaning ; that there is no such thing as a ' 
capricious playing with contrasts. The systematic character • 
of resistance holds good, as I believe I have proved, even in 
schizophrenia. So long as this position, founded upon a 
great variety of experience, is not disproved by any other 
observations, the theory of negativism must adapt itself 
to it. Bleuler in a sense supports this when he says : 
" For the most part the negative reaction does not simpfy • 
appear as accidental, but is actvally preferred to the right • 
one." This admits that negativism is of the nature of • 
resistance. Once admit this, and the primary importance of > 
ambivalency disappears so far as negativism is concerned. ' 
The tendency to resistance remains as the only fundamental ' 
principle. Ambivalency can in no sense be put on all fours 
with the " schizophrenic splitting of the psyche," but must 
be regarded as a concept which gives expression to the 
universal and ever-present inner association of pairs of 
opposites. (One of the most remarkable examples of this 
ia the " contrary meaning of root-words." See Freud's 
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"EBBay on Dreams," Jahrbuch, voL IL, p. 179.) The 
eame thing applies to ambitendency. Neither is speeifie 
of schizophrenia, but applies equally to the neurosen and 
the normal. All that remains to katatonic negativiBin is 
the intentional contrast, i.e. the resistance. From this expla- 
nation ne see that resistance is something different from . 
ambivalencj ; it is the dynamic factor which makes manifest ' 
the ambivalency everywhere latent. What is characteristic ■ 
of the diseased mind is not ambivalency but resistance. ' 
This implies the existence of a conflict between two opposite 
tendencies which has succeeded in raising the normally 
present ambivalency into a struggle of opposing components. 
(Freud has very aptly called this, " The separation of pairs 
of opposites.") In other words it is a conflict of wills, bring-/ 
ing about the neurotic condition of " diBbarmony within the ' 
self." This condition is the only " splitting of the psyche "r 
known to us, and is not so much to be regarded as a pre- ■ 
disposing cause, but rather as a manifestation resulting ' 
from the inner conflict— the " incompatibility of the complex " ' 
(RikHn). 

Resistance, as the fundamental fact of schizophrenic dis- 
sociation, thus becomes something which, in contra-distinc- 
tion to ambivalency, is not «o ipso identical with the concept 
of the state of feeling, but ib a secondary and supplementary 
one, with its own special and quasi independent psycholo- 
gical development ; and this is identical with the necessary 
previous history of the complex in every case. It follows 
that the theory of negativism coincides with the theory of • 
the complex, as the complex is the cause of the resistance. 

Bleuler summarises the causes of negativism as follows : 

(a) The autistic retirement of the patient into his own 
phantasies, 

{b) The existence of a life-wound (complex) which mast 
be protected from injury. 

(c) The misconception of the environment and 

meaning. 

(d) The directly hostile relation to environment. 
(«) The pathological irritability of sohizophrenicB. 
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if) The "preBs of ideas," and other aggravatioDB 

action and thought. 
(g) Sexuality with its ambivalency on the emotional plane 

is often one of the roots of negative reaction. 

(a) Autistic withdrawal into one's own phantasiea' is . 
■what I formerly designated as the obvious overgrowth of the - 
phantasies of the complex. The strengthening of the complex ' 
is coincident with the increase of the resistance, 

(b) The life-wound (Lebenawund) is the complex which, as 
a matter of course, is present in every case of schizophrenia, 
and of necessity always carries with it the phenomena of 
aatism or auto-erotism (introversion), for complexes and in- • 
voluntary egocentricity are inseparable reciprocities. Points ' 
(a) and (h) are therefore identical. (Cf. " Psychology of 
Pementia Prtecox," chapters ii. and iii.) 

(c) It is proved that the misconception of environment , 
is an assimilation of the complex. ' 

(d) The hostile relation to environment is the tnaximnm • 
of resistance as psychoanalysis clearly shows, (d) goes ■ 
with (a). 

(e) "Irritability" proves itself paycboanalytically to be, 
one of the commonest results of the complex. I designated • 
it complex-sensilUUy. Its generalised form (if one ma; use ' 
such an expression) shows itseli as a damming up of the - 
affect ( = damming of the libido}, consequent on increased ' 
resistance. So-called neurasthenia is a classical example 
of this. 

(/) Under the term "press of ideas," and similar in- 
tellectual troubles, may be classified the " want of clearness . 
and logic of the eehizophrenic thinking," which Bleuler ■ 
considers a predisposing cause. I have, as I may presume 
is known, expressed myself with much reserve on what he 
regards as the premeditation of the schizophrenic adjust- 
ment. Further and wider experience has taught me that 
the laws of the Freudian psychology of dreams and the 

■ AatiUD (Bleulec) = Auto-ecotiun (Fcoucl). For some time I brnve em- 
ployed the cOQcept at inlTtmrrsion tot thU condition. 
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theury of the neuroeeti must be turned towards ' 
Bcurities of schizopbrenic thinking. The pain/tUnm of th^ 
el4iborated complex necessitates a censorship of ita expression.^ 
This principle has to be applied to schizophrenic dietnrbance 
of thinking ; and nutil it has been proved that this principle 
is not applicable to schizophrenia, there is no juetiScation 
for settuig np a new principle; i.e. to postulate that schizo- 
phrenic disturbance of ideas is something primary. Investi- 
gations of hypnagogic activity, as well as association reactions 
in states of concentrated attention, give psychical results 
which up to now are indistinguishable from the mental 
conditions in schizophrenia. For example, an heigbtened- 
Qowing intensity {"Ausgiebige Entspannung ") of attention 
suffices to conjure np images as like as two peas to the 
phantasies and expressions of schizophrenia. It will be re- 
membered that I have attributed the notorions disturbances 
of attention in schizophrenia to the special character of 
the complex; an idea which farther experiences since 1906 
have confirmed. I have found good reasonfi for eonsidermg - 
specific schizophrenic thought-disturbance to be the result of • 
a complex. ' 

Now as regards the synaptoms of thought-pressure, it is 
first and foremost a thought- compulsion, which, as Freud ■ 
has well shown, is first a thought-complex and secondly a ■ 
sexualisadon of the thought. Then to the symptom of thought- ■ 
pressure there is superadded at least a demoniac impulse' 
such as may be obsetred in every rigorous release or production ' 
of libido. 

Thought-pressure, on closer examination, is seen to be a 
result of schizophrenic introversion, which uecesBarily leads- 
to a sexualisation of the thought ; i.e. to an autonomy of the ' 
complex.^ 

((/) The transition to sej:tialitif appears from the psycho- 
analytical standpoint difficult to understand. If we consider 
that the development of resistance coincides in every case 
with the history of the complex we must ask ourselves ;_ 



' Hence the replacing ol tbe complex by its corresponding 
' See " V»joliO\og3 oi Dementiu Preecoz," ub>ptsn iv. and 
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Is the,^mplex Bexnal or not ? (It goes without saying that 
we must nnderstand sexuality in its proper sense of psycho- 
sexuality.) To this question psychoanalysis gives the invari- 
able answer : Resistance always springs from a peculiar sextial 
development. The Utter leads in the well-known manner to 
conflict, i.e. to the complex. Every case of schizophrenia 
which has so far been analysed confirms this. It can there- 
fore claim at least to be a working hypothesis, and one to 
be followed up. In the present state of our knowledge, it 
is therefore not easy to see why Bleuler only allows to 
Bestiality a gitosi-determining influence on the phenomena 
of negativism ; for psychoanalysis demonstrates that the 
cause of negativism is resistance ; and that with schizo- 
phrenia, as with all other neuroses, this arises from the 
peculiar sexual development. 

It can scarcely be doubted to-day that schizophrenia, 
with its preponderance of the mechanisms of introversion, 
possesses the same mechanism as any other "psycho- 
nenroBie." In my opinion, at any rate, its peculiar eymptoms 
(apart from the clinical and anatomical standpoints) are only 
to be studied by psychoanalysis, i.e. when the investigation 
is mainly directed to the genetic impetus. I have, therefore, 
endeavoured to indicate how Bleuler's hypothesis stands in 
the light of the theory of complexes ; I feel myself bound to 
emphasise the complex-theory in this relation, and am not 
disposed to surrender this conception, which is as illumi- 
nating as it was difficult to evolve. 





FaroHOANALTSis is not only scientific, but also technical in 
character; and from results technical in their nature, has 
been developed a new psychological Bcienoe which might be 
called "analytical psychology." 

Psychologists and doctors in general are by no means 
ooDversant with this particalar branch of psychology, owing 
to the fact that its technical foundations are as yet com- 
paratively unknown to them. Reason for this may be found 
in that the new method is exquisitely psychological, and 
therefore belongs neither to the realm of medicine nor to 
that of experimental paycbology. The medical man has, 
as a rule, but little knowledge of psychology; and the 
psychologist has no medical knowledge. There is therefore 
a lack of suitable soil in which to plant the spirit of this 
new method. Furthermore, the method itself appears to 
many persons ao arbitrary that they cannot reconcile it with 
their scientific conscience. The conceptions of Fread, the 
founder of this method, laid particular stress upon the sexual 
moment ; this fact has aroused strong prejudice, and many 
scientific men are repelled merely by this feeling. I need 
hardly remark that such an antipathy is not a logical ground 
for rejecting a new method. The facts being so, it is obvious 
that the psychoanalyst should discuss the principles rather 
than the results of his method, when he speaks in public ; 
for he who does not acknowledge the scientific character of 
the method cannot acknowledge the scientlBc character of 
its results. 

Before I enter into the principles of the psychoanalytic 
method, I must mention two common prejudices against it. 



' Repriiited from the TraiuncluMU 0/ t)ie Piycho- Medical 
August 6tb,19L3. 
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The first of these is that psyohoanalyais ia nothing bnt a 
somewhat deep and complicated form of anamneBiB. Now it 
is well known that the anamnesiB ib based upon the evidence 
supplied by the patient's family, and upon his own conscious 
self-knowledge, revealed in reply to direct questions. The 
psychoanalyst naturally develops his anamnesic data as 
carefully aa any other specialist ; but this is merely the 
patient's hiBtory, and must not be confusod with aualysiB. 
Analysis is the reduction of an actual conscious content of a 
so-called accidental nature, into its psychological determi- 
nants. This process has nothing to do with the anamnesic 
reconstmction of the history of the illness. 

The second prejudice, which is based, as & rule, upon a 
superficial knowledge of psychoaualytie literature, is that 
psychoanalysis is a method of suggestion, by which a faith 
or doctrine of living is imposed upon the patient, thereby 
effecting a cure in the manner of mental healing or Chris- 
tian Science. Many analysts, especially those who have 
worked In psjcboaDalysis for a long time, previoaBlj used 
therapeutic suggestion, and are therefore familiar with its 
workings. They know that the psychoanalyst's method of 
working is diametrically opposed to that of the hypnotist. 
In direct contrast with therapeutic sQggestion, the psycho- 
analyst does not attempt to force anything upon his patient 
which the latter does not see himself, and find reasonable 
with his own understanding. Faced with the constant desire 
on the part of the neurotic patient to receive suggestions and 
advice, the analyst just as constantly endeavours to lead him 
sway from this passive receptive attitude, and make him 
nse his common sense and- powers of criticism, that equipped 
with these he may become fitted to meet the problems of 
life independently. We have often been accused of forcing 
interpretations upon patients, interpretations that were fre- 
quently quite arbitrary in character. I wish that one of 
these critics would make the attempt to force such arbitrary 
interpretations upon my patients, who are often persons of 
great intelligence and high culture, and who are, indeed, not 
infrequently my own colleagues. The impossibility of such 
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an undertaking would soon be laid bare. In psychosnalysiB 
ve are dependent upon tbe patient and bis judgment, for the 
reason tbat tbe very nature of analysis consists in leading 
bim to a Imowledge of his own self. Tbe prinoiples of 
payoboanalysiB are so entirely different from those of 
therapeatio suggestion tbat tbey are not comparable. 

An attempt has also been made to compare analysis 
with tbe reasoning method of Dubois, which is in itself a 
rational process. This comparison does not however hold 
good, for the psychoanalyst strictly avoids argument and 
persuasion with his patients. He must naturally listen to 
and take note of the conscious problems and conflicts of 
bis patient, bnt not for the purpose of fulfilling bis desire 
to obtain advice or direction with regard to his conduct. 
Tbe problems of a neurotic patient cannot be solved by 
advice and conscious argument. I do not doubt tbat good 
advice at the right time can produce good results ; but I do 
not know whence one can obtain tbe belief that tbe psycho- 
aualyet can alwayti give the right advice at the riglit time. 
The neurotic conflict is frequently, indeed as a rule, of such 
a character tbat advice cannot possibly be given. Further- 
more, it is well known tbat the patient only desires authori- 
tative advice in order tbat be may cast aside tbe burden of 
responsibility, referring himself and others to tbe opinion of 
the higher authority. 

In direct contrast to all previous methods, psycho- 
analysis endeavours to overcome the disorders of the 
neurotic psyche through the Rub-consoioue, not through the 
conscious self. In this work we naturally have need of 
tbe patient's conscious content, for bis sub-consciousness can 
only be reached vui the conscious. The material furnished 
by the anamnesis is the source from which our work starts. 
Tbe detailed recital usually furnishes many valuable clues 
which make the psychogenic origin of tbe symptoms clear to 
the patient. This work is naturally only necessary where 
tbe patient is convinced tbat bis neurosis is organic in ita 
origin. But even in those c 
vinced from the very first of tl 
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of the psychic nature of bis illnaBi^l 
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a critical survey of the history is very advantageouB, since it 
discloses to him a psychological concatenation of ideas of 
which he was unaware. In this manner those problems 
which need special discussion are frequently brought to 
the surface. Work of this kind may occupy many sittings. 
Finally the explanation of the conscious material reaches an 
end, iu so far as neither the patient nor the doctor can add 
anything to it that is decisive in character. Under the most 
favourable circamstances the end comes with the formulation 
of the problem, which proves itself to be impossible of solution. 
Let us take, for instance, the case of a man who was once 
well, but who became a neurotic between the age of 35 and 
40. His position in life is assured, and he has a wife and 
children. Parallel with bis neurosis he developed an intense 
resistance towards his professional work. He observed that 
the first symptoms of neurosis became noticeable when he 
had to overcome a certain difficalty in regard to it. Later 
on his symptoms became aggravated with each successive 
difficulty that aroae. An amelidration in his neurosis oc- 
curred whenever fortune favoured him in his professional 
work. The problem that results from a critical discussion 
of the anamnesis is aa follows : — 

The patient is aware that if he could improve his work, 
the mere satisfaction that would result could bring about 
the much-desired improvement in bis neurotic condition. He 
cannot, however, make his work more efficient because of his 
great resistance against it. This problem cannot be solved 
by any reasoning process. 

Let us take another case. A woman of 40, the mother 
of four children, became neurotic four years ago after the 
death of one of her children. A new period of pregnancy, 
followed by the birth of another child, produced a great 
improvement in her condition. The patient now lived in the 
thought that it would be a great help to her if she could 
have yet another child. Believing, however, that this could 
not happen, she attempted to devote her energies to philan- 
thropic interests. But she failed to obtain the least satis- 
faction from this work. She observed a distinct alleviation 

14 
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of her complaint whenever she succeeded in giving real, 
living interest to any matter, but she felt entirely incapable 
of discovering acything that could bring her lasting intereet 
and satisfaction. It U clear that no process of reasoning 
can solve this problem. 

Here psychoanalysis must begin with the endeavour to 
solve the problem as to what prevents the patient from 
developing interests above and beyond her longing for a child. 

Since we cannot assume that we know from the very 
beginning what the solution of each problems is, we must at 
this point trust to the dues furnished ns by the individnahty 
of the patient Neither conscious questioning nor rational 
advice can aid us in the discovery of these clues, for the 
causes which prevent us from finding them are hidden from 
her consciousness. There is, therefore, no clearly indicated 
path by which to reach these sub-conscious inhibitions. The 
only rule that psychoanalysis lays down for our guidance in 
this respect, is to let the patient speak of that which occurs 
to him at the moment. The analyst must observe carefoll; 
what the patient says, and in tlie first instance, take due 
note thereof without attempting to force his own opinions 
upon him. Thus we observe that the patient whom I first 
mentioned begins by talking about his marriage, which we 
hitherto had reason to regard as normal. We now learn 
that he constantly has difficulties with his wife, and that 
he does not understand h«r in the least. This knowledge 
causes the physician to remark that the patient's professional 
work is clearly not bis only problem ; but that his conjugal 
relations are also in need of revision. This starts a train of 
thought in which many farther ideas occur to the patient, 
concerning his married life. Hereupon follow ideas about 
the love affairs he had before his marriage. These expe- 
riences, related in detail, show that the patient was always 
somewhat pecuUar in his more intimate relations with women, 
and that this peculiarity took the form of a certain childish 
egoism. This is a new and surprising point of view for him, 
and explains to him many of his misfortunes with women. 

We cannot in every caae get so far as this on the simple 
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principle of letting the patient talk ; few patients bare their 
psychic materifil so mnch on the surface. Furthermore, 
many pereons have a positive reBistance against speaking 
freely about what occurs to them on the spur of the moment ; 
it is often too painful to tell the doctor, whom perhaps they 
do not entirely trust; in other cases because apparently 
nothing occurs to them, they force themselves to speak of 
matters about which they are more or less indifferent. This 
habit of not talking to the point by no means proves that 
patients consciously conceal their unpleasant contents, for 
such irrelevant speaking can occur quite unconsciously. In 
such cases it sometimes helps the patient if he is told that 
he must not force himself, that be must only seize upon the 
very first thoughts that present themselves, no matter hoT 
unimportant or ridiculous they may seem. In certain oases 
even these instructions are of no use, and then the doctor is 
obliged to have recourse to other expedients. One of these 
is the employment of the association test, which usually gives 
excellent information as to the chief mom^atary tendencies 
of the individual. 

A second expedient is dream analysis ; tbifl is the real 
instrument of psychoanalysis. We have already experienced 
80 much opposition to dream analysis that a brief exposi- 
tion of its principles is necessary. The interpretation of 
dreams, as well as the meaning given to them, is, as we 
know, in bad odour. It is not long since that oneirocritics 
were practised and believed in ; nor is the time long past 
when even the most enlightened human beings were entirely 
under the ban of superstition. It is therefore comprehensible 
that our age should still retain a certain lively fear of those 
superstitions which have but recently been partially over- 
come. To this timidity in regard to superstition, the oppo- 
Bition to dream analysis is in a large measure due ; but 
Rnalysis is in no wise to blame for this. We do not select 
the dream as our object because we pay it the homage of 
fluperstitious admiration, but because it is a psychic product 
that is independent of the patient's consciousness. We ask 
for the patient's free thoughts, but he gives ns little, or 
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nothing; or at best something forced or irrelevant. Dreams 
are &ee thotigbte, free pbantasies, tbe^ ore not forced, and 
they are psychic pbeaomena just as much as thoughts are. 

It may be said of the dream that it enters into the con- 
scionsness as a complex structure, the connection between 
the elements of which is not conscious. Only by afterwards 
joining aseociations to the separate pictures of the dream, can 
the origin of these pictures, in certain recollections of the 
near and more remote past, be proved. One asks oneself: 
"Where have I seen or heard that?" And by the same 
process of free association comes the memory that one has 
actually experienced certain parts of the dream, some of 
them yesterday, some at an earlier date. This is well known, 
and every one will probably agree to it. Thus far the dream 
presents itself, as a rule, as an incomprehensible composi- 
tion of certain elements which ore not in the first instance 
conscious, but which are later recognised by the process of 
free associaiion. This might be disputed on the ground that 
it ifi an a priori statement. I must ramark, however, that 
this conception conforms to the only generally recognised 
working hypothesis as to the genesis of dreams, namely, the 
derivation of the dream from experiences and thoughts of 
the recent past. We are, therefore, upon known ground. 
Not that certain dream parts have under all cLrcomstances 
been known to the individual, so that one might ascribe 
to them the character of being conscious ; on the contrary, 
tbey are frequently, even generally, unrecognisable. Not 
until later do we remember having consciously experienced 
this or that dream part. We may therefore regard the 
dream from this point of view as a product that comes from 
a subconscious origin. The technical unfolding of these 
subconscious sources is a uiode of procedure that has always 
been instinctively employed. One simply tries to remember 
whence the dream parts come. Upon this most simple 
principle the psychoanalytic method of solving dreams is 
based. It is a fact that certain dream parts are derived 
ttom our waking life and, indeed, from experiences which, 
owing to their notorioas lack of importance, would frequently 
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have been consigned to certain oblivion, and were therefore 
veil on tbeir vraj towards becoming definitely aubconscioaB. 
Such dream parts are the resnlte of snbcouBctoas represen- 
tations (imager). 

The principles according to wbioh psychoanalysis solves 
dreams are therefore ezeeedingly simple, and have really 
been known for a long time. The further procedure follows 
the same path logically and consistently. If one spends 
considerable time over a dream, which really never happens 
outside psychoanalysis, one can succeed in finding more 
and more recollections for the separate dream parts. It is, 
however, not always possible to discover recollections for 
certain other parts ; and then one must leave them for the 
time being, whether one likes it or not. When I speak of 
*' recollections " I naturally do not mean merely memories of 
certain concrete experiences, but also of tbeir inter-related 
meanings. The collected recollections are known as the • 
dream material. With this material one proceeds according • 
to a scientific method that is universally valid. If one has r 
any experimental material to work up, one compares its j 
separate parts and arranges them according to their simi- ' 
larities. Exactly the same course is pursued in dealing - 
with the dream material ; one gathers together its common • 
characteristics, whether these be formal or material. In • 
doing this one must absolutely get rid of certain prejudices. 
I have always observed that the begiimer expects to find 
some tendency or other according to which he endeavours to 
mould his material. I have noticed this particularly in the 
cases of colleagues who were previously more or less violent 
opponents of psychoanalysis, owing to tbeir well-known 
prejudices and misunderstandings. When fate willed that 
I should analyse them, and they conseqaently gained at last 
an insight into the method of analysis, it was demonstrated 
that the first mistake which they bad been apt to make in 
their own psychoanalytic practice was that they forced the 
material into accord with their own preconceived opinions ; 
that is, they allowed their former attitude towards psycho- 
I analysis, which they were not able to appreciate objectively, 
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but only according to sulijectiTe phantasies, _ 

influence upon their material. If one goes so far as to 
ventore upon the task of examining the dream material, one 
maat permit no comparison to brighten one away. The 
material conaists, as a general role, of very unequal images, 
from which it is under some oircumstanceB most difficult to 
obtain the "tertium comparationis." I must forego giving 
yon detailed examples of this, since it ia quite impossible to 
introduce such estenaive material into a lecture. 

One pursues, then, the same method in classifying the , 
nnoonscious content, as ia uaed everywhere in comparing ■ 
materiala for the purpose of drawing conclusions from them. ' 
One objection has often been made, namely : why ahould the 
dream have a subconscious content at all ? Thia objection 
is unscientific in my opinion. Every psychological moment 
has its own history. Every sentence that I utter has, besides 
the meaning oonaoionaly intended by me, a meaning that is 
historical ; and thia last may be entirely different from the 
coDBciouB meaDiDg. I am purposely espresaiog myself some- 
what paradoxically. I certainly should not take it upon 
myself to explain each sentence according to its individual- 
historical meaning. That is easier in the case of larger and 
more complex formations. Every one is certainly convinced 
of the fact that a poem — in addition to its manifest contents 
— is also particularly characteristic of its author, in its form, 
subject-matter, and the history of its origin. Whereas the 
poet gave ekilful expression to a fleeting mood in his song, 
the historian of literatnre sees in it and beyond it, things 
which the poet would never have suspected. The analysis 
which the literary critic makes of the subject-matter furnished 
by the poet may be compared with psychoanalysis in its 
method, even to the very errors which occur therein. The 
psychoanalytic method may be aptly compared with his- > 
torieal analysis and ayntheeis. Let ua assume, for instance, • 
that we do not understand the meaning of the rite of- 
baptism as it is practised in our churches to-day. The* 
priest tells us that baptism means the reception of the child 
into the Christian community. But we are not satisfied with 
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thiB. Why ehonld the child be sprinkled with water, etc, ? 
In order that we may understand thia rite we must gather 
together materials for comparison from the history of the 
rite, that is, from the memories of mankind appertaining to 
it ; and this must be done from various points of view. 

Firstly — Baptism is clearly a rite of initiation, a con- 
secration. Therefore those memories, above all, must be 
assembled which preserve the rites of initiation. 

Secondly — The act of baptism is performed with water. 
This especial form of procedure proves the necessity of weld- 
ing together another chain of memories concerning rites in 
which water was used. 

Thirdly — The child is sprinkled with water when it ia 
christened. In this case we must gather together all the 
forms of the rite, as where the neophyte is sprinkled, or 
where the child is submerged, etc. 

Foorthly — We must recollect all the reminiBcences in 
mytbology and all the superstitious customs which are in any 
respect similar to the symbolic a.ct of baptism. 

In this manner we obtain a comparative study of the aot . 
of baptism. Thus we ascertain the elements from which ■ 
baptism is derived ; we further ascertain its original meaning, 
and at the same time make the acquaintance of a world rich 
in religions mythology, which makes clear to us all the 
multifarious and derived meanings of the act of baptism. 
Thus the analyst deals with the dream. He gathers together / 
historical parallels for each dream part, even though they • 
be very remote, and attempts to construct the paychologi- • 
cal history of the dream and the meanings that underlie it. - 
By this monographic elaboration of the dream one gains, - 
esactly as in the analysis of the act of baptism, a deep insight . 
into tbe wonderfully subtle and significant network of sub- . 
oonscions determinations; an insight which, as I have said, 
can only be compared with the historical understanding of 
an act that we used only to consider from a very one-sided 
and superficial point of view. 

I caimot disguise the fact that in practice, especially at 
the beginning of an analysis, we do not in all cases make 
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complete &nd ideal analyses of dreams, but that we more 
generally continue to gather together the dream assooiations 
until the problem which the patient hides from us becomes 
so clear that even he can recognize it. This problem is then 
subjected to conscious elaboration until it is cleared np as 
far as possible, and once again we stand before a question 
that cannot be answered. 

You will now ask what course is to be pursued when the 
patient does not dream at all ; I can assure you that hitherto 
all patients, even those who claimed never to have dreamed 
before, began to dream when they went through analysis. 
But on the other hand it frequently occurs that patients who 
began by dreaming vividly are suddenly no longer able to 
remember their dreams. The empirical and practical rule, , 
which I have hitherto regarded as binding, is that the patient, ■ 
if be does not dream, has sufficient conscious material, which ' 
he keeps back for certain reasons. A common reason is : ■ 
" I am in the doctor's hands and am quite willing to be 
treated by him. But the doctoi must do the work, I shall 
remain passive in the matter." 

Sometimes the resistances are of a more serious character. 
For instance, persons who cannot admit certain morally 
grave sides to their characters, project their deficiencies upon 
the doctor by calmly presuming that he is more or less 
deficient morally, and that for this reason tbey cannot 
communicate certain unpleasant things to bim. If, then, 
a patient does not dream from the beginning, or ceases to < 
dream, he retains material which is suBceptible of conscious . 
elaboration. Here the persoual relation between the doctor . 
and his patient may be regarded as the chief hindrance. It ' 
can prevent them both, tbe doctor as well as the patient, 
from seeing the sitnation clearly. We must not forget that, 
as the doctor shows, and must show, a searching interest in 
the psychology of bis patient, so, too, the patient, if he has 
an active mind, gains some familiarity with the psychology 
of the doctor, and assumes a corresponding attitude towards 
him. Thus the doctor is blind to the mental attitude of 
the patient to the exact extent that he does not see himself 
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and his own BUbconeciouB ptoblemB. Therefore I main- 
tain that a doctor maet be analysed before be practises 
analysis. Otherwise tbe practice of analysis can easily be a 
great disappointment to bim, because he can, under certain 
circumstances, reach a point where further progress ie 
impossible, a situation which may make him lose his head. 
He is then readily inclined to assume that peychoanalysis is 
nonsense, so as to avoid the admission that be has run bia 
vessel ashore. If yoa are sure of your own payebology you 
can confidently tell your patient that be does not dream 
because there is still conscious material to be disposed of. 
I say that one must be sure of one's self in such cases, for 
the opinions and unsparing criticisms to which one somc- 
times has to submit, can be oxcessively disturbing to one 
who is unprepared to meet them. The immediate conse- 
quence of such a loss of personal balance on the part of the 
doctor is that he begins to argue with his patient, in order 
to maintain bis influence over him ; and this, of course, 
reDderB all farther analysia impossible. 

I have told you that, in the first instance, dreams need 
only be used as sources of material for analysis. At the 
beginning of an analysis it is not only unncessary, but also 
unwise, to make a so-called complete interpretation of a 
dream ; for it is very difficult indeed to make a complete and 
really exhaustive interpretation. The interpretations of dreams 
that one sometimes reads in psychoanalytic publications are 
often one-sided, and not infrequently contestable formulations. 
I include among these certain one-sided sexual reductions of 
the Viennese school. In \-iew of tbe comprehensive many- 
sidedness of the dream material one must beware, above 
all, of one-sided formulations. The many-sidedness of tbe 
meaning of a dream, not its singleness of meaning, is of 
the utmost value, especially at the beginning of tbe psycho- 
analytic treatment. Thus, tor instance, a patient hod the 
following dream not long after her treatment bad begun : 
" She was in a hotel in a strange city. Suddenly a fire 
broke out ; and ker laitbemd and her father, who were with 
her, hefyed her in the work of aacimj others." Tbe patient 
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was intelligent, extraordinaril; soeptioal, and abaolately o 
visoed that dieam analysis was nonBense. I bad difficulty 
in inducing her to give dream analysis even one trial. In- 
deed, I saw at once that I could not inform my patient of the 
real content of the dream under these ciroumstanceB, because 
her resiatancsB were much too great. I selected the fire, the 
most conspicuous occurrence of the dream, as the starting 
point for obtaining her free associations. The patient told 
me that she had recently read in a newspaper that a certain 
hotel in Z. had been burnt down ; that she remembered the 
hotel because she had once lived in it. At the hotel she had 
made the acquaintance of a man, and from this acquaintance 
a somewhat questionable love affair developed. In connection 
with this story the fact came out that she had already had 
quite a number of similar adventures, all of which had a 
certain frivolous character. This important bit of past 
history was brought out by the first free association with 
a dream part. It would have been impossible in this case 
to make clear to the patient the very striking meaning of 
the dream. With her frivolous mental attitude, of which her 
scepticism was only a special instance, she could have calmly 
repelled any attempt of this kind. But after the frivoUty of 
her mental attitude was recognised and proved to her, by 
the material that she herself had furnished, it was possible 
to analyse the dreams which followed much more thoroughly. 
It is, therefore, advisable in the beginning to make use 
of dreams for the purpose of reaching the important sub- 
conscious material by means of the patient's free associations 
in connection with them. This is the best and most cautious 
method, especially for those who are just beginning to 
practise analysis. An arbitrary translation of the dreams , 
is absolutely unadvisable. That would be a superstitious i 
practice based on the acceptance of wcLl-established symbolic < 
meanings. But there are no fixed symbolic meanings. There • 
are certain symbols that recur frequently, but we ore not able 
to get beyond general statements. For instance, it is quite 
incorrect to assume that the snake, when it appears in dreams, 
has a merely pfaaliic meaning ; just as incorrect as it is to 
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deny that it may have a pbalHc meaniiig in Eome caBes. 
Every Bymbol has more than one meaning. I can therefore • 
not admit the correctness of eioIuBiTely sexual interpretations, • 
euch as appear in some psychoanalytic pnblicationB, for my 
experience has made me regard them as one-sided, and there- 
fore insufficient. As an example of this I will tell yon a very 
simple dream of a young patient of mine. It was as follows : 
" / iro» going up a flight of ttaira with my vwther and nattr. , 
H'hcji tee reached the top I wot told that my Hater » 
to have a child." - 

I shall now show yon how, on the strength of the hitherto 
prevailing point of view, this dream may be translated bo 
that it receives a sexual meaning. "We know that the incest 
phantasy plays a prominent part in the life of a nearotic. 
Hence the picture " with my mother and sister " might be 
regarded as an allusion in this direction. The " stairs " have 
a sexnal meaning that is supposedly well established ; they 
represent the sexual act, because of the rhythmic climbing 
of Btepe. The child that my patient's eister is expecting is 
nothing but the logical result of these premises. TLe dream, 
translated thns, would be a clear fulfilment of infantile de- 
sires, which as we know play aa important part of Freud's 
theory of dreams. 

Now I have analysed this with the aid of the following 
process of reasoning : If I say that the stairs are a symbol 
for the sexual act, whence do I obtain the right to regard the 
mother, the sister, and the child as concrete ; that is, as not 
symbolic ? If, on the strength of the claim that dream pictures , . 
are symbolic, I give to certain of ^these pictures the value of > 
symbols, what right have I to exempt certain other dream , . 
parts from this process ? II, therefore, I attach symbolic value i- 
to the aaoent of the stairs, I must also attach a symbolic ■■ 
value to the pictures that represent the mother, the sister, i- 
and the child. Therefore I did not translate the dream, but " 
really analysed it. The result was surprising. I will give ', 
yon the tree associations with the separate dream porta, word 
for word, so that yon can form yoa» own opinions concerning 
the material. I should state in advance that the young man 
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had finished his studies nt the uaiverBity a few months 
previously ; that he found the choice of a profession too 
difficult to make ; and that he thereupon became a neurotic. 
In conseqaenca of this he gave up his work. His neurOBie 
look, among other things, a decidedly homo-sexual form. 

The patient's aesociationa with his mother are as follows : 
" I have not seen her for a long time, a very long time. I 
really ought to reproach myself for this. It is wrong of me 
to neglect her so." " Mother," then, stands here for some- 
thing which is neglected in an inexcusable manner. I said 
to the patient: "What ib that?" And he replied, with 
considerable embarrassment, " My work," 

With his sister he associated as follows: "It is years 
since I have seen her. I long to see her again. Whenever 1 
think of her I recall the time when I took leave of her. 1 
kissed her with real affection ; and at that moment I under- 
stood for the first time what love for a woman can mean." 
It is at once clear to the patient that his sister represents 
"love for woman." 

With the stairs he has this association : "Climbing up- 
wards ; getting to the top ; making a success of life ; being 
grown ap; being great," The child brings him the ideas: 
"New bom; a revival; a regeneration; to become a new 
man." 

One only has to hear this material in order to understand . 
at once that the patient's dream is not so much the fulfilment 
of infantile desires, as it is the expression of biological duties < 
which he has hitherto neglected because of bis infantilism.' 
Biological justice, which is inexorable, sometimes compels < 
the human being to atone In his dreams for the duties which ' 
he has neglected in real life. ' 

This dream is a typical example of the prospective and 
teleological function of dreams in general, a function that has 
been especially emphasised by my colleague Dr. Maeder. U 
we adhered to the one-sidedness of sexual interpretation, the 
real meaning of the dream would escape us. Sexuality in 
dreams is, in the first instance, a means of expression, and 
by no means always the meaning and the object of the dream. 
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The uufolding of the prospective or teleological meaning of .■ 
dreams is of particular importance as soon as analysis is bo" 
far advanced that the eyes of the patient are more easily i- 
turned upon the future, than upon his inner life and upon i - 
the past. 

In connection with the application of symbolism, we can 
also learn from the example furnished us by this dream, 
that there can be no ^ed and analterable dream symbols, , 
but at beat a frequent repetition of fairly general meanings. < 
So far ae the so-called sexual meaning of dreams, in parti> 
cular, is concerned, my experience has led me to lay down 
the following practical rules : 

If dream analysis at the beginning of the treatment shows , 
that the dream has an undoulited sexual meaning, this • 
meaning is to be taken realistically ; that is, it is proved • 
thereby that the sexual problem itself must be subjected to 
a careful revision. If, for instance, an incest phantasy is 
clearly shown to be a latent content of the dream, one must 
aabject the patient's infantile relations towards his parents 
and his brothers and eistera, as well as bis relations towards 
other persons who are fitted to play the part of his father or 
mother in his mind, to a careful examination on this basis. 
But if a dream that comes in a later stage of the analysis ,. 
has, let ns say, an incest phantasy as its essential content, ■' 
a phantasy that we have reason to consider disposed of, •' 
concrete value must not be attached to it under all circum- 
stances ; it must be regarded as symbolic. In this case 
symbolic value, not concrete valne, must be attached to the >• 
sexual phantasy. If we did not go beyond the conerete,. 
value in this case, we should keep reducing the patient to .. 
sexuality, and this would arrest the progress of the develop- • ■ 
ment of his personality. The patient's salvation is not to be ' ' 
found by thrusting him back again into primitive eexnality ; 
this would leave him on a low plane of civilisation whence 
he could never obtain freedom and complete restoration to 
health. Retrogression to a state of barbarism is no advantage 
at all for a civilised human being. 

The above-mentioned formula, according to which the 
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sexuality of & dream is a symbolic or analogous expresfiitd _ 
naturally also holds good ia the case of dreams occurring in 
the beginning of an aQalysia. But the practical reasons that 
have iadaced us not to take into consideration the symbolic 
value of this sexual phantasy, owe their existence to the fact 
that a genuine realistic value must be given to the abnormal * 
sexual phantasies of a neurotic, in so far as the latter snffers > 
himself to be influenced in his actions by these phantasies. ' 
Experience teaches us that these phantasies not only hinder • 
him from adapting himself suitably to his situation, but that ' 
they also lead him to all manner of really sexual acts, and • 
occasionally even to incest. Under these circumstances, it ■ 
would be of little use to consider the symbolic content of the 
dream only ; the concrete content must first be disposed of. 

These arguments are based upon a different conception 
of the dream from that put forward by Freud ; for, indeed, 
my experience has forced me to a different conception. 
According to Freud, the dream is in its essence a symbolic . 
veil for repressed desires, which are in conflict with the • 
ideals of the personality. I am obliged to regard the dream • 
stnieture from a different point of view. The dream for me ■ 
is, in the first instance, the subliminal picture of the psycho- •< 
logical condition of the individual in his waking state. It < 
presents a Tvaume of the subUminal association material ■ 
which is brought together by the momentary psychological • 
situation. The volitional meaning of the dream, which 
Freud calls the repressed desire, is, for me, essentially a 
means of expression. Tha activity of the consciousness, 
speaking biologically, represents the psychological effort 
which the individual makes in adapting himself to the con- 
ditions of life. His consciousness endeavours to adjust itself 
to the necessities of the moment, or, to put it differently : 
there are tasks ahead of the individual, which he must i 
overcome. In many cases the solution is unknown ; and < 
for this reason the consciousness always tries to find the • 
solution by the way of analogous experience. We always i ■, 
try to grasp what is unknown and in the future, a 
to our mental understanding of what has gone before. 
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we have no reaeons for assumiag that the nnconscioas 
follows other laws than those which apply to consciouB 
thonghL The unconscious, like the conscious, gathers i 
itself about the biological problems and endeavours to find . 
BolutioQs for these by analogy viith what has gone before, • 
just as much as the conscious does. Whenever we wish to j 
assimilate eomethiug that is unltnown, we arrive at it by a < 
process of comparison. A simple eiample of this ie the • 
well-known fact that, when America was discovered by the 
Spaniards, the Indiana took the horses of the conquerors, 
which were strange to them, for large pigs, because pigs 
were familiar to their experience. This is the mental process 
which we always employ in recognising unknown things; 
and this is the essential reason for the existence of symboUsm. , 
It is a process of comprehension by means of analogy. The • 
apparently repressed desires, contained in the dream, are . 
volitional tendencies which serve as language-material for . 
subconscious expression. So far as this particular point is . 
coDcerned, I am in fall accord with the views of Adler, another 
member of Freud's school. With reference to the fact that 
Bubconscions materials of expression are volitional elements, 
or tendencies, I may say that this is dependent upon the 
archaic nature of dream thinking, a problem with which I 
have already dealt in previous researches.* 

Owing to our different conception of the structure of the 
dream, the further course of analysis also gains a different 
complexion from that which it had until now. The symbolic 
valuation given to sexual phantasies in the later stages of 
analysis necessarily leads less to the reduction of the patient's • 
personality into primitive tendencies, than to the extension > 
and further development of his mental attitude ; that is, it ' 
tends to make his thinking richer and deeper, thus giving ' 
bim what has always been one of the most powerful weapons - 
that a human being can have in his struggle to adapt himself 
to life. By following this new course logically, I have come 
to the eonolusion that these religions and philosophical 
motive forces — the so-called metaphysical needs of the boman 

' Sm " Fajobology o[ the UnconsaioiiE," Jung. 
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being — must receive positive consideration at the ] 

the analyst. Though he mnst not destroy the motive forces 

that uuderlie them, by re<lucing them to their primitive, 

sexual roots, he must make them serve biologioal ends as ' 

psychologically valns-ble factors. Thus these instincts assume • 

once more those functions that have been theirs from time ' 

immemorial. 

Just as primitive man was able, with the aid of religious 
and philosophical symbol, to free himself from bis original 
state, so, too, the neurotic can shake off his illness in & 
similar way. It is hardly necessary for me to say, that I do 
not mean by this, that the belief in a religious or philosophical 
dogma should be tbrust upon the patient; I mean simply 
that he has to reassume that psyohologioal attitude which, 
in an earlier civilisation, was characterised by the living 
belief in a religious or philosophical dogma. But the 
religious-philosophical attitude does not necessarily corre- 
spond to the belief in a dogma. A dogma is a transitory 
intellectual formulation; it is the result of the religious- 
philosophioal attitude, and is dependent upon time and 
circumstances. This attitude is itseU an achievement of 
civilization; it ia a function that is exceedingly valuable 
from a biological point of view, for it gives rise to the 
incentives that force human beings to do creative work for 
the benefit of a future age, and, if necessary, to sacrifice 
themselves for the welfare of the species. 

Thus the human being attains the same sense of unity 
and totality, the same confidence, the same capacity for self* 
sacrifice in his conscious existence that belongs UQconscionslj 
and instinctively to wild animals. Every reduction, every 
digressiou from the course that has been laid down for the 
development of eiviUsation does nothing more than turn the 
human being into a crippled animal; it never makes a so- 
called natural man of him. My numerous successes and 
failures in the course of my analytic practice have convinced 
me of the invariable correctness of this psychological orienta- 
tion. We do not help tha neurotic patient by freeing him ' 
from tlie demand made by civilisation ; we can only help him ' 
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by induoing him to take an active part in the strenaons taak ^ 
of carrying on the development of civilisation. The soffering * 
which he undergoes in performing this duty takes the place ^ 
of his neurosis. But, whereas the neurosis and the com- ^ 
plaints that accompany it are never followed by the delicious 
feeling of good work well done, of duty fearlessly performed, 
the suffering that comes from useful work, and from victory 
over real diflSculties, brings with it those moments of peace 
and satisfaction which give the human being the priceless 
feeling that he has really lived his life. 
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After many yf^ars' experience I now know tbat it is 
tremely difficult to disouss psycboanslyeis at public meetings 
and at congreeses. There are bo many misconceptions 
of the matter, so many prejudices against certain psycho- 
analytic views, that it becomes an almost impossible task to 
reach mutual understanding in public discussion. I have 
always found a quiet conversation on the subject much more 
useful and frnitfal than heated discussions coram publico. 
However, having been honoured by an invitation from the 
Committee of this Congress as a representative of the psycho- 
analytic movement, I will do my best to discuss some of the 
fundamental theoretical conceptions of psychoanalysis. I 
muBt limit myself to this part of the subject because I am 
quite unable to place before my audience ail that psycho- 
analysis means and strives for, all its various applications, 
its psychology, its theoretical tendencies, its importance for 
the realm of the so-called "Geisteswissenschaften," F.g. 
Mythology, Comparative Religion, Philosophy, &c. But if I 
am to discuss certain theoretical problems fundamental to 
psychoanalysis, I must presuppose my audience to be well 
acquainted with the development and main results of psycho- 
analytic researches. Unfortunately, it often happens that 
people believe themselves entitled to judge psychoanalysis 
who have not even read the literature. It is my firm con- 
viction that no one is competent to form a judgment concern- 
ing the subject until be has studied the fundamental works 
on psychoanalysis. 

In Bpite of the fact that Freud's theory of neurosis has 
been worked out in great detail, it cannot be said to he, on the 
whole, very clear or easily accessible. This justifies my giving 

' Pkpor given before the 17th Intern&tiocftl Medical Congresi, London, 
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you a ver; short abstract of his fandamental views concerning 
the theory of nenroeia. 

Yon are aware that the original theory that hysteria and • 
the related nenroBos take their origin in a traama or shock of ' 
sexual character in early childhood, was given up about fifteen > 
years ago. It soon became obvious that the sexual trauma 
could not be the real cause of a neurosis, since this is found 
so universally ; there is scarcely a human being who has not 
had some sesual shock in early youth, and yet compara- 
tively few have incurred a neurosis in later life. Freud 
bimself soon became aware that several of the patients whot 
related an early traumatic event, bad only invented the • 
story of a so-called trauma ; it had never taken place in > 
reality, and was a mere creation of phantasy. Moreover,/ 
on further investigation it became quite obvious that even 
a trauma which had actually occurred was not always re- 
sponsible for the whole of the neurosis, although it does 
sometimes look as if the structure of the neurosis depended 
entirely upon the trauma. If a neuroBia were the inevitable 
consequence of a trauma it would be quite incomprehensible 
why neurotics are not incomparably more numerous. 

This apparently heightened shock-effect was clearly based ■ 
upon the fj-di/jeratei/ and morbid phantasy Qlth.e\iBX\eni. Freud ■ 
also saw that this same phantasy naauifested itself in relatively ' 
early bad habits, which be called infantile perversities. His ' 
new conception of the stiology of a neurosis was based upon 
this further understanding and traced the neurosis back to 
some sexual activity in early infancy ; this conception led on 
to his recent view that the neurotic is " fixed " to a certain * 
period of his early infancy, because he still seems to preserve • 
some trace of it, direct or indirect, in his mental attitude. ' 
Freud also makes the attempt to classify or to differentiate 
the neuroses, including dementia pnecox, according to the 
stage of the infantile development in which the fixation took 
place. 

From the standpoint of this theory, the neurotic appears . 
to be entirely dependent upon his infantile past, and all his ■ 
kronblee in later life, his moral conflicts, and deficiencies, seem ' 
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to be derived from the powerful induence of that period. Tn 
therapy and its main preoccupation are in full aocord vtth 
this view, and are chiefly concerned with the unravelling of ' 
this infantile fixation, which is understood as an unconacioas ' 
attachment of the sesnal libido to certain infantile phantasies ' 
and habits. 

This is, so far as I can see, the essence of Freud's theory. 
But this conception neglects the following important qaestion : r- 
What is the caaae of this fixation of the libido to the old ' ' 
infantile phantasies and h&bits ? We have to remember that " 
almost every one has at some time had infantile phantasioB and 
habits exactly correeponding to those of a neorotic, but they do 
not become fixed to them ; consequently, they do not become 
neurotic later on. The (etiological secret of the neurosis, 
therefore, does not consist in the mere existence of infantile ■■ 
phantasies, but lies in the Bo-called jlcatioti. The manifold •' 
statements of the existence of infantile sexual phantasies in 
neurotic cases are worthless, in so far as they attribute an 
letiological value to them, for the esme phantasies can • 
be found in normal individuals as well, a fact which I • 
have often proved personally. It is only the fixation which • 
seems to be characteristic. It is important to demand the > 
nature of the proofs of the real existence of this uifantile 
fixation. Freud, an absolutely sincere and thorough em- 
piricist, would never have evolved this hypothesis had 
he not had sufficient grounds for it. The grounds are 
found in the results of the psychoanalytic investigations of 
the unconscious. Fsyohoanalysia discloses the unconscious 
existence of manifold phantasies, which have their end 
root in the infantile past and turn around the so-called 
■' Ki'rn-eomplex," or nucleus-complex, which may be deaig- , 
nated in male individuals as the Gildipus-eomplex and in ■ 
females as the Electra-comples. These terms convey their ' 
own meaning exactly. The whole tragic fate of (Edipus and 
Etectra took place within the narrow confines of the family, 
just as the child's fate lies wholly within the family boundaries. 
Hence the (Edipus conflict is very characteristic of an i 
fantile conflict, so also is the Electra conflict. The e 
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of these conSicts in infancy is largely proven by means of 
psTchoanalytio experience. It is in the realm of this complex 
that the fixation ie eapposed to have taken place. Through 
the highly potent and effective existence of the nucleus- 
complex in the unconscious of neurotics, Freud was led to 
the hjrpothesis, that the neurotic has a peculiar fixation or < 
attachment to it. Not the mere existence of this complex — for ■ 
everybody has it in the unconseioos — but the very strong ■ 
attachment to it is what is typical of the neurotic. He is far ' 
more iuBuenced by this complex than the normal person ; 
many examples in confirmation of this statement will be 
found in every one of the recent psychoanalytic histories of 
neurotic eases. 

We must admit that this oonceptlon is a very plausible 
one, because the hypothesis of fixation is based upon the 
well-known fact, that certain periods of human life, and par- . 
ticularly infancy, do sometimes leave determining traces for • 
ever. The only question is, whether this principle is a • 
sufficient explanation or not. If we examine persons who ' 
have been neurotic from infancy it seems to be confirmed, 
for we see the nucleus-complex as a permanent and powerful 
activity throughout the whole life. But if we take cases 
which never show any considerable traces of neurosis except 
at the particular time when they break down, and there are 
many such, this principle becomes doubtful. If there is such 
a thing as fixation, it is not permissible to base upon it * 
a new hypothesis, claiming that at times during certain * 
epochs of life the fixation becomes loosened and ineETective, - 
while at others it suddenly becomes strengthened and effective ■ 
In such cases we find the nucleus-complex as active and as 
potent as in those which apparently support the theory of 
fixation. Here a critical attitude is peculiarly justifiable, when 
we consider the often-repeated observation that the moment • 
of the outbreak of the disease is by no means indifferent ; as ■ 
a rule it is most critical. It usually occurs at the moment ' 
icben a mw ptycholngical adjustment, tliat U, a new adtqftatioR, * 
is ilenuindeil. Such moments facihtate the outbreak of a ' 
neurosis, as every experienced neurologist knows. This foot 
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seema to me extremely significant. If the fixation were iade«d ' 
real we ehoald expect to find its infiaence constant, 1.0. a ' 
neurosis continuous throughout life. This is obvioDsly Dot the ' 
case. The psychological determination of a neurosis is only < 
partially due to an early infantile predisposition ; it is dae to > 
a certain actual cause as well. And if we carefully examine .. 
the kind of iufautile phantasies and events to which the neurotic ' ' 
individual is attached, we shall be obliged to agree that there ' < 
is nothing in them specific for neurosis. Normal indiTidools • < 
have pretty much the same kind of internal and external ex- 
periences, and are attached to them to an even astonishing 
degree, withont developing a neurosis. You will find primitive 
people especially, very much bouud to their infantility. It 
now begins to look as if this so-called fixation were a normal " 
phenomenon, and that the importance of infancy for the 
later mental attitude is natural and prevails everywhere. The 
fact that the neurotic seems to he markedly influenced by his .. 
infantile conflicts, shows that it is less a matter of fixation-' 
than of a peculiar use which he makes of his infantile past. • ■ 
It looks as if he exaggerated its importance, and attributed 
a very great artificial value to it (Adler, a pupil of Freud's, 
expresses a very similar view). It would be unjust to say 
that Freud confined himself to the hypothesis of fixation ; he 
also was conscious of the impression I have just discussed. 
He oalled this phenomenon of reactivation or secondary ex- 1 
aggeration of infantile reminiscences "regression." But in* 
Freud's conception it appears as if the incestaous desires of ■ 
the (Edipus-complex were the real cause of the regression to ' 
infantile phantasies. If this were the case, we shonld have 
to postulate an unexpected intensity of the primary inces- • 
tuoua tendencies. This view led Freud to his recent com-' 
porison between the so-called psychological " incest-barrier " > 
in children and the " inceat-taboo " in primitive man. He • 
supposes that a real incestuous desire has led the primitive 
man to the invention of a protective law ; while to me it looks 
as if the incest-taboo is one among numerous taboos of all 
sorts, and due to the typical superstitious fear of primi- 
tive man, a fear existing independently of incest and its 
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interdiction. I am able to attribute as little particular 
strength to incestuous desires in childhood as in primitive 
humanity. I do not even seek the raason for regression in • 
primary incestuous or any other sexual desires. I must state ' 
that a purely sexaal estiology of neurosis seems to me much ■ 
too narrow. I base this criticism upon no prejudice against - 
sexuality, but upon an intimate acquaintance with the whole 
problem. 

Therefore I suggest that the psychoanalytic theory should 
be liberated from the purely sexaal standpoint. In place of 
it I should like to introduce an energic view-point into the ' 
psychology of neurosis. • 

All psychological phenomena can be considered as mani- 
festations of energy, in the same way as all physical pheno- 
mena are already understood as energio manifestations 
since Robert Mayer discovered the law of the conservation 
of energy. This energy is subjectively and psychologically . 
conceived as desire. I call it libido, using the word in the • 
original meaning of this term, which is by no means only 
sexual. BallustiuB applies the term exactly in the way we do 
here: " Magis in annis tt militaribM equis, quam in scortia et 
conviviis libidinem Jmhehant." 

From a broader standpoint Ubido can be understood as 
vital energy in general, or as Bergson's i'lan i-itaL The first - 
manifestation of this energy in the suckling is the instinct of 
nutrition. From this stage the libido slowly develops through 
manifold varieties of the act of sucking into the sexaal function. 
Hence I do not consider the act of sucking as a sexual act. 
The pleasure in sucking can certainly not be considered as ' 
sexual pleasure, but as pleasure in nutrition, for it is nowhere ■ 
proved that pleasure is sexual in itself. This process of ■ 
development continues into adult life and is connected with 
a constantly increased adaptation to the external world. 
"Whenever the libido, in the process of adaptation, meets an , 
obstacle, an accumulation takes place which normally gives • 
rise to an increased effort to overcome the obstacle. But if ' 
the obstacle seems to be insurmountable, and the individual " 
renounces the overcoming of it, the stored-up libido makes a 
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regression. Id place of Leisg employed in the iacreafled 
effort, the libido now gives np the present task and retoma 
to a former and more primitive way of adaptation. We meet ' 
with the best examples of auch regressions very frequently in 
hysterical cases where a disappointment in love or marriage 
gives rise to the nenroeis. There we find the well-known dis- 
turbances of nutrition, resistance against eating, dyspeptic 
symptoms of all sorts, etc. In these oases the regressive 
libido, turning away from its application to the work of 
adaptation, holds sway over the function of nutrition and 
provokes considerable disturbance. Such cases are obvious 
examples of regression. Similar eflfecta of regression are to be 
fotmd in cases where there are no troubles in the function of 
nutrition, and here we readily find a regiessive revival of 
reminiscences of a time long past. We find a revival of the 
images of the parents, of the (Edi pus-complex. Here things 
and events of infancy — never before important — suddenly 
become bo. They are regressively reanimated. Take away 
the obstacle in the path of life and this whole system of 
infantile phantasies at once breaks down and becomes again 
as inactive and as ineffective as before. But do not let us 
forget that, to a certain extent, it is at work influencing us 
always and everywhere. I cannot forbear to mention that 
this view comes very near Janet's hypothesis of the substi- 
tution of the " parties sup^rieures " of a function by its 
" parties inferieures." I would also remind you of Claparede's 
conception of neurotic symptoms as emotional reflexes of a 
primitive nature. 

Therefore I no longer find the cause of a neurosis in the ,. 
past, but in the present. I ask what the necessary task is, • ■ 
which the patient will not accomplish. The whole list of his 
infantile phantasies does not give me any sufficient etiological 
explanation, because I know that these phantasies are only 
puffed up by the regressive libido, which has not found 
its natural outlet into a new form of adjustment to the demands 
of life. 

You may ask why the neurotic has a special inclination not 
to accomplish his necessary tasks. Here let me point out 
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that DO living being adjusts itself easily and smootbl; to new 
conditiona. The principle of the minimum of effort (" Prinsip 
des kleinsten KraftmasseB ") is valid everywhere. 

A seasitivo and somewhat inharmonious character, as a^. 
neurotic always is, will meet special difficulties and perhaps '• 
more unusual tasks in life than a normal individaal, who as " 
a rule has only to follow the well-established line of an 
ordinary life. For the neurotic there is no established way, . . 
for his aims and tasks are apt to be of a highly individual • • 
character. He tries to follow the more or Jess uncontrolled- 
and half-conscious way of norma.1 people, not fully realizing - 
his own critical and very different nature, which imposes upon ■ 
bim more effort than the normal person is required to exert. ' 
There are neurotics who have shown their increased sensi- " 
tiveness and their resistance against adaptation in the very 
first weeks of life, in their difficulty in taking the mother's • ' 
breast, and in their exaggerated nervous reactions, &c. For ' • 
this portion of a neurotic predisposition it will always be 
impossible to find a psycbologictd setiology, for it Is anterior 
to all psychology. Bat this predisposition — you may call it 
" congenital sensitiveness " or by what name you like — is the 
cause of the ffrst resistances against adaptation. In such case, 
the way of adaptation being blocked, the biological energy we 
call libido does not ^d its appropriate outlet or activity, and 
therefore replaces an up-to-date and suitable form of adapta- 
tion by an abnormal, or primitive, one. 

In neurosis we speak of an infantile attitude or the pre* 
dominance of infantile phantasies and desires. In so far as 
infantile impressions and desires are of obvious importanoe 
in normal people, they are equally influential in neurosis, bnt 
they have here no stiological significance, they are reactions 
merely, being chiefly secondary and regressive phenomena. 
It is perfectly true, as Freud states, that infantile phantasies 
determine the form and farther development of neurosis, bat 
this is not setiology. Even when we find perverted sexual 
phantasies of which we can prove the existence in childhood, 
we cannot consider them of letiological significance. A neu- 
rosis is not really originated by infantile sexual phantasis, 
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f and the Ramo must be said of the sexnalism of nei 
phantaBy in general. It is not a primary pbenomeoon, based > 
upon a perverted sexual dispositioD, but merely aecondarj, i 
and a consequence of a failure to apply tbe stored-up libido / 
in a suitable way. I realize tliat this is a very old view, but • 
this does not prevent its being trut^. The fact that the patient ' 
himself very often believes that this infantile phantasy is tbe • 
real cause of tbe neurosis, does not prove that be is right in • 
his belief, or that a theory following the same belief is right 
either. It may look as if it were so, and I must confess that 
indeed very many cases do have that appearance. At all 
events, it is perfectly easy to understand how Freud came to ' 
this view. Every one having any psychoanalytic experience 
will agree with me here. 

To sum up : I cannot see the real ntiology of a neurosis 
in the various manifestations of infantile sexual development 
and their corresponding phantasies. Tbe fact that they are 
exaggerated and put into the foreground in neurosis is a 
consequence of the etored-np energy or libido. The psycho- 
logical trouble in neurosie, and neurosis itself, can be • 
considered ag an act o/adaptation that has faiUd. Thisformu- • 
lation might reconcile certain views of Janet's with Freud's - 
view, that a neurosis is — under a certain aspect — an attempt t 
at self-cure ; a view which can he and has been applied to ■ 
many diseases. 

Hero the question arises whether it is still advisable to 
bring to light all the patient's phantasies by analysis, if we 
now consider them as of no ^etiological significance. Psycho- 
analysis hitherto has proceeded to the unravelling of these 
phantasies because they were considered to be letiologically 
significant. My altered view concerning the theory of 
nenrosis does not change the procedure of psychoanalysis. 
The technique remains the same. We no longer imagine 
we are unearthing the end-root of the disease, bnt we have • 
to pull up the sexual phantasies because tbe energy which • 
the patient needs for his health, that is, for his adapta- 
tion, is attached to tbeni. By means of psychoanalysis 
tbe connexion Iwtween t^ >scious and the libido in tbe 
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onconscioiui is re-established. Thus you restore this on- •/ 
conscious libido to the command of conscious intention. 
Only in this way can the formerly split-off energy become 
again applicable to the accomplishment of the necessary 
tasks of life. Considered from this standpoint, psycho- 
analysis no longer appears to be a mere reduction of the 
individual to his primitive sexual wishes, but it becomes 
clear that, if rightly understood, it is a highly moral task of 
immense educational value. 
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What ;ou said at our last conveisatioD was extraordinarily 
stimolating. I was expecting yon to throw light upon the 
interpretation of my own and my patients' dreams from the 
standpoint of Fread's " Interpretation of Dreams." Instead, 
you put before me an entirely new conception : the dream as 
a means of re-establishing the moral equipoise, fashioned in 
the realm below the threshold of consciousness. That in- 
deed is a fruitful conception. But still more fruitful appears 
to me youx other suggestion. You regard the problems 
of psychoanalysis as much deeper than I had ever thought: 
it is no longer merely a question of getting rid of trouble- 
some pathological symptoms ; the analysed person gets to 
understand not his anxiety-experiences alone, but his whole 
self most completely, and by means of this underatandiiig 
be can build up and fashion his whole life anew. But \m^ 
himself must be the builder, the Analyst only furnishes 
with the necessary tools. 

To begin with, I would ask you to consider what justifi- 
cation there is for the original procedure of Breuer and 
Freud, now entirely given up both by Freud himself and by 
you, but practised by Frank, for instance, as his 
method: 1 mean "the abreaction of the inhibited efTc 
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under light b^'poosia." Why have you given up the cathartic 
method ? More particularly, has light hypnosis in paycho- 
cathareis a different value from Buggeetion during sleep, long 
customary in treatment by suggestion ? that is, has it only 
the value which the auggestioaist coatributea, or does it 
claim to possess only the value which the patient's belief 
bestows upon it? To put it another way, is suggestion 
in the waking-state equivalent to suggestion in bypnoidal 
states, as Bernheim now asserts, after having used sug- 
gestion for many yearn exclusively in hypnosis ? You will 
tell me we must talk of psychoanalysis, not of suggestion. 
But I really mean this : is not the suggestion, by means of 
which the psychocatbarsis in the bypnoidal state produces 
therapeutic effects, (modified naturally, by the patients' aga, 
etc.) the main factor in the therapeutic success of the psycho- 
catharsis? Frank, in his " Ajfrklst')nin;irii," aaye : "these 
partial adjustments of effect, suggestibility and suggestion, 
are almost altogether omitted in the psychocathartic treat- 
ment in light sleep, in bo far as the content of the reprodaced 
presentations is concerned." Is that really true? Frank 
himself adds: "How can meditation upon the dreams of 
youth in itself lead to the discharge of the stored-up anxiety, 
whether in bypnoidal states or under any other conditions? 
Must one not suppose, with much greater probability, that 
the anxiety-states would become more pronounced through 
such concentration upon them?" [I have noticed that my- 
self, and mnch more than I at all hked.J One does indeed 
say to the patient : " First we must stir up, then after- 
wards comes peace." And it does come. But does it not 
come in spite of the st'irring-up procesB, because gradually, by 
means of frequent talks under light hypnosis, the patient 
gets such confidence in the doctor that he becomes suscep- 
tible to direct suggestion, and that produces at first improve- 
ment and finally, cure? X go still further : in an analysis 
in the waking-ttate, is not the patient's belief that the method 
employed iciU cure him, coupled with his ever-growing trust in 
the doctor, a main cause of bis cure? And I ask even 
farther : in every systematically carried-out therapeutic 
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treatment, is not faith in it, tmat in the doctor, a main 
factor in its aucoeea? I will not indeed say the only factor, 
for one cannot deny that the physical, dietetic and chemical 
procedures, when properly selected, have a real effect in 
secoring a core, over and above the obvioas effect of their 
indirect suggestion. 

i 

Wrra regard to your question as to the applicability of the 
cathartic method, the following is my standpoint : every 
method is good if it serves its pnrpoee, incladtng every 
method of suggestion, even ChriBtian Science, Mental 
Healing, etc. " A truth is a tmtii, when it works." It is quite 
another question whether a scientific physician can answer 
for it to his conscience should he sell little bottles of Lourdes- 
water because that suggestion is at times very useful. Even 
the so-called highly soientifio saggestion-therapy employs 
the wares of the medicine-man and the exorcising Schaman. 
And please, why should it not ? The public is not even now 
much more advanced and continues to expect miracles from 
the doctor. And truly those doctors should be deemed 
clever — worldly-wise in every respect — who understand the 
art of investing themselves with the halo of the medicine- 
man. Not only have they the biggest practices — they have 
also the best results. This is simply because countless 
physical maladies (leaving out of count the neuroses) are 
complicated and burdened with psychic elements to an 
extent scarcely yet suspected. The medical exorcist's whole 
behaviour betrays his full valuation of the psychic element 
when be gives the patient the opportunity of fixing his faith 
firmly upon the doctor's myaterious personality. Thus does he 
win the sick man's miud, which henceforth helps him indeed 
to restore his body also to health. The cure works best 
when the doctor really beUevcs in his own formulfe, otherwise 
he may be overcome by scientific doubt and so lose the correct, 
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convinomg tone. I, too, for a time practiaed hypnotic 
Buggestion enthnsiaBtically. But there befell me three 
dubious incidents which I want you to note : — 

1. Once there came to me to be hypnotised for various 
neurotic troubles a withered peasant-woman of some fifty 
years old. She was not easy to hypnotise, was very restlesB, 
kept opening her eyes — but at last I did succeed. When I 
waked her after about half an hoar she seized my hand and 
with many words testified to her overflowing gratitude. I 
said: "But you are by no means cured yet, so keep your 
thanks till the end of the treatment." She : " I am not 
thanking you for that, but— (blushing and whispering) — 
because you have been so decent." So she said, looked at 
me with a sort of tender admiration and departed. 1 g 
long at the spot where she had stood— and asked myself, con- 
founded, "So decent ? "—good heavens! snrely she hadn't 
imagined, somehow or other. . . . This glimpse made me 
suspect for the first time that possibly the loose-minded 
person, by means of that notorious feminine (I should at 
that time have said " animal " ) directness of inatiuct, under- 
Btood more about the essence of hypnotism than I with all 
my knowledge of the scientifio profundity of the text-books. 
Therein lay my harmlessness. 

2. Next came a pretty, coquettish, seventeen-year-old girl 
with a harassed, suspicious mother. The young daughter had 
suffered since early girlhood from enure»ia nocturna, which, 
among other difficulties, hindered her from going to a 
boarding-school abroad. 

At once I thought of the old woman and her wisdom. 
1 tried to hypnotise the girl ; she laughed affectedly and 
prevented hypnosis for twenty minutes. Of course I kept 
quiet and thought : I know why you laugh ; you have already 
fallen in love with me, but I will give you proof of my 
decency in gratitude for your wasting my time with your 
challenging laughter. I succeeded in hypnotising her. 
Success followed at once. The enuresis stopped, and I there- 
fore informed the young lady later that, instead of Wednes- 
day, I would not see her again for hypnosis till the following 
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Saturday. Oa Saturday she arrived with a cross countenaace, 
presaging failure. The enuresis bad come back again. I 
remembered my wise old woman, and asked : " When did the 
enoiesis return ? " She (onauapecting), " Wednesday night." 
I thought to myaelf, There it is again, she wanta to show me 
that I simply must see her on Wednesdays too ; not to aea me 
for a whole long week is too much for a tender, loving heart 
Bat I was quite resolved to give no help to auch aonoying 
romancing, so I said, " To continue the hypnoais would be 
quite wrong under these circumatances. We must drop U 
for quite three weeks, to give the enoresia a chance to atop. 
Then come again for treatment." In my malicious heart I 
knew I should then bo on my holiday and so the coarse of 
hypnotic treatment would come to an end. After the holidays 
my loctim tenens told me the young lady had been there with 
the newB that the enuresis had vanished, but her disappoint- 
ment at not seeing me was very keen. The old woman was 
right, thought I. 

3. The third case gave my joy in suggeation its death- 
blow. This was the manner of it. She was a lady of 
aisty-five who came stumbling into the consulting-room with 
a crutch. She had suffered from pain in the knee-joint for 
seventeen years, and this at times kept her in bed for many 
weeks. No doctor had been able to cure her, and she had 
tried every possible remedy of present-day medicine^ After I 
had suffered the stream of her narrative to flow over me 
for some ten minutes, I aaid, " 1 will try to hypnotise you, 
perhaps that will do you good," She, " Oh yes, please do ! " 
leaned her head on one side and fell asleep before ever I 
said or did anything. She passed into somnambulism and 
showed every form of hypnosis you could possibly desire. 
After half an hour I had the greatest difficulty in waking 
her; when at last she was awake ahe jumped up: "I am 
well, I am all right, you have cured me." I tried to make 
timid objections, but her praises drowned me. She could 
really walk. Then I blashed and said, embarrassed, to 
my colleagues : " Look ! behold the wondrously successful 
hypnotic therapy." That day saw the death of my connection 
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with treatment by suggegtion; the therapeutic praiee wou 
by tbie case shamed and humiliated me. When, a year 
later, at the beginning of my hypnotic course, the good old 
lady returned, this time with the pain in her back, I was 
Already sunk in hopeless cynicism ; I saw written on her 
forehead that alie had just read the notice of the re-opening 
of my clinic in the newspaper, that vexatious romanticism 
had provided her with a convenient pain in the back so that 
she might have a pretext for seeing me, and again let herself 
be cured in the same theatrical fashion. This proved true 
in every particular. 

As you will understand, a man possessed of scientific con- 
science cannot endure such cases without embarrassment. 
There ripened the resolve in me to renounce suggestion alto- 
gether rather than to allow myself passively to be transformed 
into a miracle-worker. I wanted to understand what really 
went on in the souls of people. It suddenly seemed to me 
incredibly childish to think of dispelling an illness with charms, 
and that this should be the only resalt of our scientific 
endeavours for a psychotherapy. Thus for me the discovery 
of Breuer and Freud was a veritable deliverance. I took up 
their method with unalloyed enthusiasm and soon recognised 
how right Freud was, when at a very early date, indeed so 
far back as the Studien ueber Hysteric, he began to direct 
a searchlight upon the accompanying circumstances oE the 
Bo-called trauma. I too soon discovered that certainly some 
traumata with an obvious etiological tinge are opportunely 
present. But the greater numbex appeared highly improb- 
able. So many of them seemed so insignificant, even so 
normal, that at most one could regard them as just pro- 
Tiding the opportunity for the neurosis to appear. But what 
especially spurred my criticism was the fact that so many 
traumata were simply inventions of phantasy which had 
never really existed. This perception was enough to make 
me sceptical about the wliole trauma-theory. (But I have 
dealt with these matters in detail in my lectures on the 
theory of psjchoanalyeis).* I could no longer suppose that 

> "PajoliowulfsU." Nervoiu ftud Heobvl DisMee, No. 19. Moaograpb aeriea. 
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the hnndred and one cathartic experiences of a phantastioa 
puffed-np or entirely invented trauma was anything hot 
the effect of anggestion. It is well enough if it helps. If 
one only had not a scieutific conscience and that impulsion 
towards the truth ! I found in many cases, especially when 
dealing with more mentally gifted patients, that I most 
lecogniee the therapeutic limitations of this method. It is, 
of coarse, a definite plan, and convenient for the doctor, 
flince it makes no particular demands upon his intellect for 
new adaptations. The theory and practice are both of the 
pleasantest simplicity : " The neurosis is caused by a traoma. 
The trauma is abreacted." When the abreaction takes place 
under hypnotism, or with other magical acoesBories (dark 
room, peculiar lighting, and the rest), I remember once 
more the wise old woman, who opened my eyes not merely 
to the magic influence of the mesmeric gestures, hut also 
to the essential character of hypnotism itself. But what 
alienated me once for all from this relatively efficacious 
indirect method of BuggeetioD, based as it is upon an 
equally efficacious false theory, was the perception I ob- 
tained at the same time that, behind the confused deceptive 
intricacies of neurotic phantasies, there stands a conJUct, 
which may be best described as a vwral one. With this 
there began for me a new era of understanding. Research 
and therapy now coincided in the attempt to discover the 
causes and the rational solution of this conflict. That is 
what psychoanalysis meant to me. Whilst I had been 
getting this insight, Freud bad built up his sexual theory of 
the neurosis, and therewith had brought forward an enormous 
number of questions for discussion, all of which I thought 
deserved the profoundest consideration. Thus I have had 
the good fortune of co-operating with Freud for a long time, 
and working with him in the investigation of the problem of 
sexuality in neurosis. You, perhaps, know from some of my 
earher work that I was always dubious somewhat concerning 
the significance of sezuaUty.' This has now become the e 
point where I am no longer altogether of Frend's opinion. 

' Sm Author'!! preface to " The Psychology of Dementia Pnecok." 
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I have preferred to answer your qnestions in rather non- 
segnent fashion. Whatever is still unanswered, let me now 
repeat: ligkt hi/pnosis aad complete hypnoaig are but varying 
grades of intensity of unconscious attraction towards the 
hypnotist. Who can here veatare to draw sharp distinc- 
tions ? To a critical intelligence it is unthinkable that 
suggestibility and suggestion can be excluded in the cathartic 
method. They are present everywhere and are universal 
human attributes, even with Dubois and the psychoanalysts 
■who think they work on purely rational lines. .Vo technique, 
no telf-deception avails here — the doctor works nolens vokng — 
and perliapa primariltf — 6^ means of /im personalit;/, that 
is by suggestion. In the cathartic treatment, what is of far 
more importance to the patient than the conjuriug up of 
old phantasies, is the being so often with the doctor, and 
confidence and belief in him perBonally, and in his method. 
The belief, the self-confidence, perhaps also the devotion with 
which the doctor does his work, are far more important things 
to the patient (iiapondrrabUia though they be) than the recalling 
of old traumata.* 

Ultimately we shall some day know from the history 
of medicine everything that has ever been of service ; then 
perhaps at last wo may come to the really desirable therapy, 
to psychotherapy. Did not even the old materia medica 
of filth have brilliant cures ? — cores which only faded away 
with the belief in it I 

Because I recognise that the patient does attempt to lay 
hold of the doctor's personality, in spite of all possible rational 
safeguards, I have formulated the demand that the psycho- 
therapentiat shall be held just as responsible for the cleanness 
of his own hands as is the surgeon. I hold it to be an 
absolutely indispensable preliminary that the psychoanalyst 
should himself first undergo an analysis, for his personality 
ia one o! the chief factors in the cure. 

' TbuB B patient, nho bod beaa treated by a /oniig colloague wjtbout 
ver; raoch reauit, once Mid (o me : " Certainly I made great ptogrese with 
blm. and I am muob belter than I nas. Hs tried to analjM my drekms. 
It's true he never onderBtood them, bnt be took so much trouble over tbem. 
He U really a good doctor." 
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Patients resd the doctor's character intaitively and tliej- 
shoald find in him a haman being, with faults indeed, but also 
& ta&n who has striren at. effort/ point to /iilfil kig on-n human 
duties in the fuUext tfnse. I think that this ia the firat healing 
factor. Many times I have had the opportanity of seeing 
that the analyst is succeBsful with his treatment Just in 30 far 
as he has succeeded in his own moral development. I thiok 
this answer will satisfy yoar question. 



Ill 
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Yon answer several of my questions in a decidedly 
affirmative sense. You take it as proved that in the cores by 
the cathartic method the main r6U is played by faith in the 
doctor and in his method, and not by the "abreaction" of 
real qr imaginary traumata. I also. Equally I am at one 
with your view that the cures of the old materia medica of 
filth, as well as the Lourdes cures, or those of the Mental 
Healers, Christian Scientists and Persuasionists, are to be 
attributed to faith in the miracle-worker, rather than to any 
of the methods employed. 

Now comes the ticklish point : the augur can remun an 
augnr so long as he himsell believes the will of the gods is 
made manifest by the entrails of the sacrificial beast. When 
he no longer believes, he has to ask himself: Shall I con- 
tinue to use my augur's authority to further the welfare 
of the State, or shall I make use of my newer, and (I 
hope) truer convictions of to-day ? Both ways are possible. 
The tirst is called opportanism ; the second the pursuit of 
truth, and scientiEe honour. For a doctor, the first way 
brings perhaps therapeutic success and fame ; the second, 
reproach : such a man is not taken seriously. What I 
esteem most highly in Freud and his school is just this 
passionate desire for truth. But again, it is precisely here 
that people pronounce a different verdict : "It is impossible 
for the busy practitioner to keep pace with the development 
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of the views of this investigator and hie initiates." (Frank, 
" AfifektBtomngen Einleitung.") 

One can easily disregard this little quip, but one must 
take more seriously one's self-criticism. We may have to ask 
ourselves whether, since scienos is an undivided, ever-flowing 
stream, we are justified in relinquishing on consoieatious 
grounds, any method or combination of methods by means 
of which we know cures can be achieved ? 

Looking more closely at the fundamental grounds of 
your aversion to the use of hypnosis (or semi-hypnosie, the 
degree matters nothing) in treatment by suggestion, (which as 
a matter of fact every doctor and every therapeutic method 
makes use of willy-nilly, no matter what it is called) ; it is 
dear that what has disgusted you in hypnotism is at bottom 
nothing but the so-called "transference" to the doctor, which 
you, with your unalloyed psychoanalytic treatment, can get 
rid of as little as any one else, for indeed it plays a 
chief part in the success of the treatment. Your insistence 
that the psychoanalyst must be answerable for the cleanness 
of his own hands — (here I agre« with you unreservedly) — 
— is an inevitable conclusion. But, after all, does any- 
thing more "augurish" really cling to the use made of 
hypnosis in psychotherapeutic treatment, than to the quite 
inevitable use made of the "transference to the doctor" 
for therapeutic ends ? In either case we must perforce 
" take shares " in faith as a healing agent. As for the 
feeling which the patient — whether man or woman^-enter- 
tains for the doctor, is there never anything in the back- 
ground save conscious or unconscious seiual desire? In 
many cases your view is most certainly correct ; more than 
one woman has been frank enough to confess that the 
beginning of hypnosis was accompanied by voluptuous plea- 
sure. But this is not true in all instances — or how would 
you explain the underlying feeling in the hypnotising of one 
animal by another, e.g. snake and bird. Surely you can say 
that there the feeling of /ear reigns, fear which is an inversion 
of the libido, snob as comes upon the bride in that bypnoidal 
state before she yields to her husband wherein pure sexual 
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desire rales, though possibly it contains an element of fear> 
However thia may be, from your three cases I cannot draw 
any ethical distinctioa between the " nnconscious readiness 
towards the hypnotist" and the "transference to the doctor" 
which should avail to condemn a combination of hypnotism 
and psychoanalysis as a method of treatment. You will 
ask why I cling to the use of hypnotism ; or rather of 
hypnoidal states. Because I think there are cases that 
can be much more rapidly cared thereby, than through a 
purely psychoanalytic treatment. For example, in no more 
than five or sir interviews I cured a fifteen-year-old girl who 
had suffered from emirenig nocttima from infancy, but was 
otherwise thoroughly healthy, gifted, and pre-eminent at 
school : she had previously tried all sorts of treatment 
without any result. 

Perhaps I ought to hare sought out the psychoanalytic 
connexion between the enuresis and her psychosexual atti- 
tude and explained it to her, etc., but I could not, she bad 
only the short Easter holidays for treatment: so I just 
hypnotised her and the tiresome trouble vanished. It was a 
lasting cure. 

In psychoanalysis I use hypnosis to help the patient to 
overcome " resistances." 

Further, I use light hypnosis in association with psycho- 
analysis, to hasten the advance when the " re-edocation " 
stage comes. 

For example, a patient afflicted with washing-mania was 
sent to me after a year's psyohocathartic treatment by 
Dr. X. The symbolic meaning of her washing-ceremonial 
was first made plain to her ; she became more and more 
agitated during the "abreaction" of alleged traumata in 
childhood, because she had persuaded herself by auto-sug- 
gestion that she was too old to be cured, that she saw no 
" images," etc. So I used hypnosis to help her to diminish 
the number of her washings, " so that the anxiety-feeling 
would be banished " ; and to train her to throw things on 
the ground and pick them up again without washing her 
hands afterwards, etc. 
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In view of theae considerations, if you feel dispoBed 
to go farther into the matter, I should be grateful if you 
would famish me with more convincing reasons why hypnotic 
treatment mast be dispensed with ; and explain how to do 
without it, or with what to replace it in such cases. Were 
I convinced, I would give it ap as you have done, but 
what convinced you has, so far, not convinced me. Si duo 
faciunt idem, non at idem. 

Now I want to consider another important matter to which 
you alluded, but only cursorily, and to put one question : 
behind the neurotic phantasies there stands, you say, almost 
always (or always) a moral conflict which belongs to the 
present moment. That is perfectly clear to me. Research 
and therapy coincide ; their task is to search out the founda- 
tions and the rational solution of the conflict. Good. Bnt 
can the rational solution always be found? "Reasons of 
expediency" so often bar the way, varying with the type 
of patient, for instance children, young girls and women 
from "pious" catholic or protestant families. Again that 
accnrsed opportunism ! A colleague of mine was perfectly 
right when he began to give seiual enlightenment to a young 
French patient, a boy who was indulging in masturhation. 
Whereupon, like one possessed, in raabed a bigoted grand- 
mother, and a disagreeable sequel ensued. How to act in 
these and similar cases 9 What to do in cases where there 
arises a moral conflict between love and duty (a conflict in 
married lite) ? — or in general between instinct and moral 
duty ? What to do in the case of a girl afflicted with hyste- 
rical or anxiety symptoms, needing love and having no 
chance to marry, either because she cannot find a suitable 
man or because, being "well-connected," she wants to 
remain chaste ? Simply try to get rid of the symptoms 
by suggestion? But that is wrong as soon as one knows 
of a better way. How to reconcile these two consciences: 
that of the man who does not want to confine his fidelity 
to truth within his own four walls ; and that of the doctor 
who must cure, or if he dare not core according to his real 
convictions (owing to opportunist-motives), mast at least 
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procare some ftlleviatioD ? We live in the present, 1 
the ideas and ideals of the future. That is our 
How resolve it ? 

IV 

From Dr. Juiuj. 

4tb February. imS." 

You have pat me in some perpleiity by the qnestions 
in jour yesterday's letter. Yon hav6 rightly grasped thf 
spirit which dictated my last. I am glad you, too, recognise 
this spirit. There are not very many who can boast of such 
tolerance. I should deceive myself if I regarded my stand- 
point as that of a practical physician. First and foremost 
I am a scientist ; naturally that gives me a different outlook 
upon many problems. In my last letter I certainly left out 
of count the doctor's practical needs, but chiefly that I might 
show you on what grounds we might be moved to relinqaieh 
hypnotic therapy. To remove the first objection at once, let 
me say that I did not give up hypnotism because I desired to 
avoid dealing with the basic motives of the human soul, but 
rather because I wanted to battle with them dirirtly and openly. 
When once I understood what kind of forces play a part 
in hypnotism I gave it up, simply to get rid of all the indirect 
advantages of this method. As we psychoanalysts see regret- 
fully every day — and our patients also — ve do not irork teith 
the " transference to the doctor," ' hut against it and in tpite of it. 
It is just not upon the faith of the sick man that we can 
build, but upon his criUcittii. So much would I say at the 
outset upon this delicate question. 

As your letter shows, we are at one in regard to the 
theoretical aspect of treatment by suggestion. 8q we can 
now apply ourselves to the further task of coming to mutual 
understanding about the practical question. 

Your remarke on the physician's dilemma — whether to be 

■ Defined in tbe P'reudian mmibc, as the transrerence to the doctor ol ioluitile 
and semail pbantasieB. A more advanced conoeption ol the transferano© pet- 
coivsB in it the importaut proceaa of emotional approscii [EinfUhUmg'] wUch 
at firgt taakes use of inlantile and fexual ulmlogies. 
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magician or scientint — bring us to the heart of the diBOUSBion. 
I strive to be no fanatic — although there are not a few who 
reproach me with fanaticism. I contend not for the applica- 
tion of the psychoanalytic method solely and at all costs, 
but for the recognitiou of every method of investigation and 
treatment. I was a medical practitioner quite long enough to 
realise that practice obeys, and ahonld obey, other laws than 
does the search after troth. One might almost say practice 
must first and foremost submit to the laws of opportunism. 
The scientist does great injustice to the practitioner if he 
reproaches him for not using the " one true " scientific 
method. As I said to you iu my last letter : " A truth is a 
truth, when it works." But on the other hand, the practi- 
tioner must not reproach the scientist if in his search for 
trath and for newer and better methotiB, he makes trial of 
unusual ways. After all, it is not the practitioner but the 
investigator, and the latter's patient, who will have to bear 
any injury that may arise. The practitioner must certainly 
use those methods which be knows how to uae to gresteat 
advantage, and which give him the best relative results. My 
tolerance, indeed, extends, as you see, even to Christian 
Science. But I deem it most uncalled for that Frank, a 
practising doctor, should depreciate research in which he 
cannot participate, and particularly the very line of research 
to which he owes his own method. It is surely time to cease 
this running down of every new idea. No one asks Frank 
and all whom he represents to become psychoanalysts ; we 
grant them the right to their existence, why should they always 
seek to cut ours short ? 

As my own " cores " show you, I do not doubt the effect 
of suggestion. Only I had the idea that I could perhaps 
discover eomething still better. This hope has been amply 
jnstified. Not for ever shall it be said — 

" The good attained, is oft oF fairer etill 
The enemy, calling it vain illusloD, faliebood'a enare." 

I confess frankly were I doing yonr work I should often be in 
difficulties if I relied only on psycboanalysis. I can scarcely 
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imagine a general practiecj especially in a sanatorium, with 
no other means than psychoanalysis. At Dr. Bircher's 
sanatorinm in Ziiricb the principle of psycboanalysiB is 
adopted completely, by several of the assistants, bat a 
whole series of other important edacative inflnences are 
also brought to bear npon the patients, nithont vhicb 
matters would probably go very badly. In my own purely 
psychoanalytic practice I have often regretted that I could 
not avail myself of the other methods of re-education that 
are naturally at band in an institution — this, of course, only 
in special cases where one is dealing with extremely un- 
controlled, uneducated persons. Which of us has shown any 
disposition to assert that we have discovered a panacea? 
There are cases in which psychoanalysis operates less effec- 
tively than any other known method. But who has ever 
claimed psychoanalysis should be employed in every sort of 
case, and on every occasion ? Only a fanatic could maintain 
such a view. Patients for whom psychoanalysis is suitable 
have to be selected. I Dnbesitatingly Bend cases I think 
unsuitable to other doctors. As a matter of fact this does 
not happen often, because patients have a way of sort- 
ing themselves out. Those who go to an analyst usually 
know quite well why they go to him and not to some one 
else. However, there are very many neurotics well suited 
for psychoanalysis. In these matters every scheme must 
be looked at in due perspective. It is never quite wise to 
try to batter down a stone wall with your head. Whether 
simple hypnotism, the cathartic treatment, or psychoanalysis 
shall be used, must be determined by the conditions of the 
case and the preference ol the particular doctor. Every 
doctor will obtain the best results with the instrument he 
knows best. 

But, barring esceptions, 7 Tmitt say drfiniteli/ that /or me 
and /or mypaiUnta also, piychoanalygis prove» itael/ hettcr than 
any other method. This is not merely a matter of feeling: 
from manifold experiences I know many cases can indeed be . 
cured by psychoanalysis which are refractory to i" 
methods of treatment. I have many colleagues 
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experience ie the same, even men engaged altogether in 
practice. It ie eoarcely to bo supposed that a method alto- 
gether contemptible would meet with so much support. 

When once psycboan&l^sia has been applied in a suitable 
case, it is imperative that rational solutions of the conflicts 
should be found. The objection is at once advanced that 
many conflicts are intrinsically incapable of solution. That 
view is sometimes taken because only aa external solution 
is thought of — and that, at bottom ie do real solution at all. 
If a roao cannot get on with his wife he naturally thinks the 
conflict would be Eolved if he were to marry some one else. 
If such marriages are examined tbey are seen to be no solu- 
tion whatsoever. The old Adam enters upon the new marriage 
and bungles it just as badly as he did the earlier one. A 
real solution comes only from icithin, and only then hccauie the 
patient has been hrmnjht to a neic standpoint. 

Where an external solution is possible no psychoanalysis 
is necessary ; in seeking an internal solution we encounter 
the peculiar virtues of psychoaaalysis. The conflict between 
*' love and duty " must be solved upon that particular plane 
of character where " love and duty " are no longer in op- 
position, for indeed they really are not so. The familiar 
conflict between " instinct and conventional morality " must be 
solved in such a way that both factors are taken satisfactorily 
into account, and this is only possible through a change of 
character. This change psychoanalysis can bring about. In 
8ucb cases external solutions are worse than none at all. 
Naturally the particular situation dictates which road the 
doctor must ultimately follow, and what is then his duty. 
I regard the conscience-searching question of the doctor's 
remaining true to his scientiflo convictions, as rather unim- 
portant in comparison with the incomparably weightier ques- 
tion as to how he can best help hie patient. The doctor muat, 
on occasion, be able to play the augur. Mundua iidt decipi 
— but the cure is no deception. It is true there is a 
conflict between ideal conviction and concrete possibility. 
But we ghovltf ill prepare the ground for the seed of the future, 
were we to forget the tasks of the present, and tcek only to 
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cvlHvate ideaU. That is but idle dreaming. Do not forget 
that Kepler oast horoscopes for money, and that coantless 
artists have been condemned to work for wageB. 



Ffvm Dr. Loy. ^^| 

9th February. 1918, 

The selfeame passion for trtith possesses us both when 
we think of pure research, and the same desire to cure when 
we are considering therapy. For the scientist, as for the 
doctor, we desire tbe fullest freedom in all directions, follest 
freedom to select and use the methods which promise the 
best fulfilment of their ends at any moment. Here we are 
at one; but there remains a postulate we must establish to 
the satisfaction of others if we want recognition for our yiewE. 

First and foremost there is a question that must be 
answered, an old question asked already in the Gospels: 
Wliat h Truth .' I think dear definitions of fundamental 
ideas are most necessary. How shall we contrive a working 
definition of the conception " Truth " ? Perhaps an allegory 
may help us. 

Imagine a gigantic prism extending in front of tbe sun, 
so that its rays are broken up, but suppose man entirely 
ignorant of this fact. I exclude the invisible, chemical and 
oltra-Tiolet rays. Men who live in a blue-lit region will say : 
" Tiie sun sends forth blue light only." They are right and 
yet they are wrong : from their standpoint tliey are capable 
of perceiving only afragmmt of truth. And so too with the 
inhabitants of the red, yellow, and in-between regions. And 
they will all scourge and slay one another to force their belief 
in their fragment upon the others — till, grown wiser through 
travelling in each others' regions, they come to the harmoni- 
ous agreement that the sun sends out light of varying coloors. 
That comprehends more truth, but it is not yet ihe Truth. 
Only when a giant lens shall have re-combined the split-ap 
rays and when the invisible, chemical and heat rays have 
given proof of their own specific effects, will a ^iew more 
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in acoordance with the facts be able to arise, and meQ will 
perceive that the sua emits white light which is split up 
by the priBm into differing rays with different peculiarities, 
which rays can be recombined by the lena into one mass 
of white light. 

This example shows sufficientiy well that the road to 
Truth leads through far-reachiag and comparative observa- 
tions, the results of which must be controlled by the help of 
freely chosea experiments, antil well-grounded hypotheses and 
theories can be put forward ; but these hypotheses and 
theories will fall to the ground as soon as a single new obser- 
vation or experiment contradicts them. 

The way is difficult, and in the end all man ever attains 
to is relative truth. But such relative truth suffices for the 
time being, if it serves to explain the most important actual 
concatenations of the past, to light up present problems, 
to predict those of the future, so that we are then in a posi- 
tion to achieve adaptation through our knowledge. But abso- 
laie truth could be accesBible only to omniscience, aware ol 
all possible concatenations and combinations ; that is not 
possible, for the concatenations and their combinations are 
in&nite. Accordingly, we shall never know more than an 
approximate truth. Should now relationships be discovered, 
new combinations built up, then the picture changes, and with 
it the entire possibilities in knowledge and power. To what 
revolutions in daily life does not every new scientific discovery 
lead : how absurdly little was the beginning of our first ideas 
of electricity, how inconceivably great the results ! Time and 
again it is necessary to repeat this commonplace, because one 
sees how life is always made bitter for the innovators in every 
scientific field, and now is it being made especially so for the 
disciples of the psychoanalytic school. Of course, every one 
admits the truth of this platitude so long as it is a matter 
of "academic" discussion, but only so long; just as soon 
AS a concrete case has to be considered, sympathies and 
antipathies runh into the foreground and darken judgment. 
And therefore the scientist must fight tirelessly, appealing to 
logic and honour, for freedom of research in every field, and 
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mnst not permit authority, of no matter what political i 
religious tinge, to advance reasons of opportunitm to destroy 
or restrict this freedom; opportunist reasons may be and 
are in place elsewhere, not here. Finally we must com- 
pletely disavow that maxim of the Middle Ages: " Philo- 
nopkia anciUa Theologiie," and no less, too, the war-cries 
of the university class-rooms with their partisanship of 
one or other religious or political party. All fanaticism is 
the enemy of science, which must above all things be 
independent. 

And when we turn from the search for Truth back once 
more to therapeutics, we see immediately that here too we 
are in agreement. In practice expediency must rule : the 
doctor from the yellow region must adapt himself to the 
sick in the yellow region, as must the doctor in bine region 
to his patients ; both have the same object in view. And 
the doctor who lives in the white light of the sun, mnst take 
into consideration the past experiences of his patients from 
the yellow or blue region, in spite of, or perhaps rather 
because of, his own wider knowledge. In sucb cases the way 
to healing will be long and difficult, may indeed lead more 
easily into a cul-d-e-gac, than in cases where be has to do with 
patients who, like himself, have already come to a knowledge 
of the white sunlight, or, one might say, when bis patient- 
material has "already sorted itself out." With such sorted- 
out material the psychoanalyst can employ psychoanalysis 
exclusively ; and may deem himself happy in that he need 
not " play the angur." Now, what are these psychoanalytic 
methods ? If I understand you aright, from beginning to 
end it is a question of dealing directly and openly with tke 
banc forces of ike human smtl, so that the analysed person, be 
he sick or sound or in some stage between — for health and 
sickness flow over by imperceptible degrees into one another 
— shall gradually have his eyes opened to the drama that is 
being acted within him. He has to come to an understanding 
of the development of the hostile automatisms of his person- 
ality, and by means of this understanding he must gradually 
learn to free himself from them; he must learn, too, how to 
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employ and etreagthen the favourable aQtomatisms. He must 
leam to make bis self-knowledge real, and of practical use, 
to control bis soul's workings so that a balance may be 
estabbsbed between tbe spheres of emotion and reason. And 
wbat share in all this has the physician's gaggestion ? I can 
scarcely believe that suggestion can be altogether avoided till 
the patient feels himself really free. Such freedom, it goes 
without saying, is the main thing to strive for, and it mast 
be active. The sick man who simply obeys a suggestion, 
obeys it only just so long as the " transference to the doctor " 
remains potent. 

Bat if he wishes to be able to adjust himself to all circum- 
stances be mast have fortified himself " from within," He 
should no longer need the crutches of faith, but be capable 
of encountering all theoretical and practical problems squarely, 
and of solving them by himself. That is surely your view ? 
Or have I not understood correctly ? 

I next ask, must not every single case be treated differently, 
of couree within the limits of Ike psychoaatdyUc method. For 
If every case is a case by itself, it mast indeed demand 
individual treatment. 

" II n'y a pas de maladies, il n'y a que des malades," said 
a French doctor whose name escapes me. But oii broad line*, 
what course, from a technical point of view, does analysis 
take, and what deviations occur most frequently ? That 
I would gladly learn from you. I take for granted that all 
" augnrs' tricks," darkened rooms, masquerading, chloroform, 
are out of the question. 

Psychoanalysis — purged aofsr as is humanly possible from 
suggestive influence — appears to have an essential difference 
from Dubois' psychotherapy. With Dubois, from tbe begin- 
ning conversation about tbe past is forbidden, and " tbe moral 
reasons for recovery " placed in the forefront ; whilst paycho- 
analysis uses tbe subconscious material &om tbe patient's 
past as well as present, for present self-understanding. 
Another difference bes in the conception of morality : morals 
are above all "retathe." But what essential forms shall 
they assume at those moments when one can hardly avoid 
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saggeBtion ? Voa will say, btie occasion must decide, 
aa regards older people, ur adults, who have to live in an 
unenlightened militu. But if one is dealing with children, 
the seed of the future, is it not a sacred duty to enlighten 
them as to the shaky foundations of the so-called " moral" 
conceptions of the past, wLich have only a dogmatic basis ; 
is it not a duty to educate them into full freedom hy cour- 
ageously unveihug Truth ? I ask this not so much with 
regard to the analysing doctor as to the teacher. May not 
the creation i>f Jreir achoolt be looked for aa one task for ti 
psychoanalyst ? 



YL 

( Dr. Jutiff. 



nth February, 



1918.^1 



a^^ 



The idea of the relativity of " Truth " has been current for 
ages, but whether true or not, it does not stand in the way of 
anything save the beliefs of dogma and authority. 

You aak me, or indeed tell me — what psychoanalysis 
Uefore considering your views, permit me first to try and mi 
out the territory and definition of psychoanalysis. I'sycho- 
analysis is primarily just a method — but a method complying 
with all the rigorous demands insisted upon to-day by the 
conception " method." Let it be made plain at once that 
psychoanalysis is not an anamnesis, as those who know 
everything without learning are pleased to believe. It is 
essentially a method for the exploration of the unconscious 
associations, into which no question of the conscious self 
enters. Again, it is not a kind ot examination oi the nature 
o! an intelligence test, though this mistake is common in 
certain circles. It is no cathartic method, abreacting real and 
phantastic "traumata," with or without hypnosis. Psycho- 
analysis is a method which inakes possible the analytic rediutton 
of the psychic content to Us simplest expression, and the discovery 
of the line of least resistance in the development of a harmonious 
personality. In neurosis, straightforward direction of life's 
energies in lacking, because opposing tendencies traverse and 
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hinder psychological adaptation. FayohoanalysiB, ao far aa 
our present knowledge of it goes, tbua appears to be simply 
a rational nerve-therapy. 

For the technical application of psyohoanalysie no pro- 
gramme can be formulated. There are only general prin- 
ciples, and, for the individual case, working rules. (Here let 
me refer you to Freud's work In volume I. of the Inter- 
tialiimale Zeitschrift fiir Arztliche Psifchoanaltfte.) My one 
working rule is to conduct the analysis as a perfectly 
ordinary, sensible conversation, and to avoid all appearance 
of medical magic. 

The leading principle of the psychoanalytic technique is to 
analyse the psychic material aikick offers itself then and there. 
Every interference on the part of the analyst, with the object 
of inducing the analysis to follow some systematic course, ia 
a gross mistake in technique. So-called chance is the law and 
the order oj' psychoanahjais. 

Naturally in the beginning of the analysis the anamnesis 
and the diagnosis come first. The snbseqaent asAlytic pro- 
cess develops quite differently in every case. To give roles 
is well-nigh impossible. All one can say is that very fre- 
quently, quite at the beginning, a series of resistances have 
to be overcome, resistances against both method and man. 
Patients having no idea of psychoanalysis must first be given 
some understanding of the method. In those who already 
know something of it, there are very often many misconoep- 
tioDB to set right, and frequently one has to deal also with 
many reproaches cast by scientific criticism. In either case 
the misconceptions rest upon arbitrary interpretations, super- 
ficiality, or complete ignorance of the facts. 

If the patient ia himself a doctor his special knowledge 
may prove extremely tiresome. To intelligent oolleagues it 
is best to give a complete theoretic exposition. With foolish 
and limited persons you begin quietly with analysis. In the 
onconscious of such folk there ia a confederate that never 
refuses help. From the analysis of the very earliest dreams 
the emptiness of the criticism is obvious ; and ultimately of 
the whole beautiful edifice of supposedly scientific scepticism 
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nothing rera&ine, save a little heap of personal vanity. I have 
bad amusing experiences here. 

It is best to let the patient talk freely and to confine 
oneself to pointing oat connexionB here and there. When the 
conscioQS m&terial is exhausted we come to the dreams, whioh 
furnish as with the Bubliminal material. If people have no 
dreams, as they allege, or if they forget them, there is usually 
still some conscious material that ought to be produced and 
discQBBed, but is kept back owing to resistanceB. When tbe 
consciouB is emptied theu come the dreams, which are indeed, 
as you know, the chief material of the analysis. 

How the "AnalysiB" is to be made and what is to be 
said to patients depends, firstly, upon the material to be dealt 
with ; secondly, on the doctor's skill ; and, thirdly, on the 
patieut'e capacity. I must iusiat that no one ought to under- 
take aoalysis except on the basis of a Bound knowledge of 
the subject, that necessitates an intimate understanding of tbe 
existing literature. Without this, tbe work may be bungled. 

I do not know what else to tell yon beforehand. I mast 
wait for further questions. In regard to questiouB of morality 
and education let me eay that tbeee belong to the later stages 
of the analysis, wherein they find — or Bhould find — eolutions 
for themselves. You cannot compUe recipei out. ofpgychoanalysu. 

VII. ^ 

From Dr. Lay. ^H 

10th FebrMry, 1913. ^ 

You write that a solid knowledge of the psychoanalytic 
literature is uecesBary for an initiation into psychoanalysis. 
I should agree, but with a certain reservation : the more one 
reads the more one notices how many contradictions there 
are among the different writers, and less and less does one 
know — until one has had sufficient personal esperience—to 
which view to give adherence, since quite frequently assertiotts 
are made without any proot For example, I had thought 
(strengthened in the view by my own experience of suggestion- 
therapy) that the transference to the doctor might be au 
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essential condition in the patietkt's cure. But you write : 
"We psycboon&lysts do not build upon the patient's faitb, 
rather do we have to deal with his criticism." And Stekel 
writes, on the other hand {Zt-ntralblatt fiir Ptychoanalyte, 
3rd year, vol. IV., p. 176, " Ausgange der psychoanalytisohen 
Euren ") : " Love for the doctor can become a power 
esBential to recovery. Neurotics never get well for love of 
themselves. They recover out of love for the doctor. They 
give him that pleasure." Here again, Burely, stress is laid 
on the power of suggestion ? And yet Stekel too thinks he is 
a psychoanalyst pure and simple. On the other hand, yon 
say in your letter of Jan. 20tb that " the doctor's personality 
is one of the main factors In the cure." Should not this 
expression be translated : " When the doctor inspires re- 
spect in the patient and is worthy of bis love, the patient will 
gladly follow his example and endeavour to recover from his 
neurosis and fulfil bis human duties in the widest sense "? I 
think one can only emerge from all this uncertainty by means 
of much personal eipmence, which will indicate also which 
way best suits one's own personality and brings the greatest 
therapeutic success. This is a farther reason for undergoing 
analysis oneself, to recognise fully what one is. I was de> 
cidedly in agreement with your definition of psychoanalysiB 
in its first (negative) portion : psychoanalysis is neither an 
anamnesis nor a method of examination after the fashion of 
a test for intelligence, nor yet a ptychocatharsit. In your 
second (positive) part, however, your definition ; " Psycho- 
analysis is a method of discovering the line of least resist- 
ance to the harmonious development of the whole personality," 
seems to me valid for the patient's inertia, but not for the 
releasing of the sublimated libido with a view to the new 
direction of life. You consider ihat the neurosis causes a 
lack of singleness of aim in life, because opposing tendencies 
hinder psychic adaptation. True, but will not this psychic 
adaptation eventuate quite differently according as the patient, 
when well, directs his life either to the avoidance of pain 
merely (line of least resistance} or to the achievement of 
the greatest pleasure ? — In the first case he would be more 
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passive, he woald merely recoDcile himself "to the empti- 
ness of reality" (Stekel, loc. cit., p. 187). In the second 
be would be " filled with CDtbasiasin " for something or 
other or some person or other. Bat what will determine 
tbiB choice of bis as to whether he will be passive rather 
than active in hia "second life"? In your view, will the 
determining factor manifest itself spontaneously in the conrse 
of the analysis, and must the doctor carefully avoid swaying 
the balance to one side or other by bis influence ? Or most 
he, if be does not renounce the right to canalise tbe patient's 
libido in some partioalar direction, renounce tbe right to be 
called a psyoboanalyat, and is he to be regarded as " moderate " 
or altogether as "wild"?' (Cf. Furtmflller, "Wandlungen 
in der Frendschen Sobule," Zrntralblatt fur Psycboarudye, 
vols. IV., v., 3rd year, p. 191.) But I think you have already 
answered this question, since in your last letter you write : 
" Every interference on the part of the analyst is a gross 
mistake in technique. So-called chance is the law and tbe 
order of pBychoanaljBis." But, torn from its context, per- 
haps this does not quite give your whole meaning. With 
regard to detailed esplanabion of the psychoanalytic method 
before the beginning of the analysis, I think you agree with 
Freud and Stekel : give too bttle rather than too much. For 
the knowledge instiUed into a patient remains more or less half- 
knowledge, and half-knowledge engenders " the desire to know 
better " (than the analyst), which only impedes progress. 
So, after brief explanation, first " let tbe patient talk," then 
and there point out connexions, then after tbe exhaustion of 
the conscious material, take dreams. 

But there another difficulty confronts me which I have 
already pointed out in our talks : you find tbe patient 
adapting himself to the doctor's tone, language, jargon, 
whether from cooscious imitation, transference, or even 
resistance, when he can fight the analyst with his own 
weapons ; how then can you possibly prevent bis beginning 
to produce all manner of phantasies as supposedly 
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traumata of early childhood, and dreams supposedly sponta- 
neous which are in reality, thoagh not designedly, directly 
or indirectly sinjf/ested i I then told yon that Forel (" Der 
HypaotismuB ") made his patients dream just what he 
wanted, and I have myselE easilj repeated the experiment. 
But if the analyst desires to suggest nothing, should he 
remain silent for the most part and let the patient speak 
— except that in interpreting dreams he may lay before the 
patient his own interpretation ? 



^^^K VIII 

^^H^^l From Dr. Juni/. 

^ ■■ 18th February, 1913. 

1 cannot but agree nitb your observation that confusion 
reigns in psychoanalytic literature. Just at this moment 
different points of view are developing in the theoretical 
conception of the analytic results ; not to mention many 
individual deviations. Over against Freud's almost purely 
causal conception, there has developed, apparently in abso- 
lute contradiction, Adler's purely Jinat view, but in reality 
the latter is an essential complement of Freud's theory. I 
hold rather to a middle course, taking into account both 
standpoints. That discord still reigna round the ultimate 
questions of psychoanalysis need not surprise us when 
we consider the difficulty. The problem of the therapeutic 
effect of psychoanalysis is bound up in particular with 
supremely difficult questions, so that it would indeed be 
aBtonishing if we hod yet reached final certitude. Stekel's 
statement to which you refer is very characteristic. What he 
says about love for the doctor is obviously true, but it is 
a simple affirmation, and not a goal or plumb-line of the 
analytic therapy. If his statement were the goal, many 
cures, it is true, would be possible, but also many calamities 
might result which are avoidable. But the aim is so to 
educate the patient, that he will get well for bis own eoke 
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and by reason of bia own determination, rather tban to proonfV' 
bis doctor some sort of advantage ; tboagb of ooorse it would 
be absord from the therapeutic standpoint not to allow the 
patient to get better because in doing so he does tbe doctor a 
good turn also. It suffices if the patient knovs it. But we 
. must not prescribe for him which path be sbonld take to 
recovery. Naturally it seems to me (from tbe psycho- 
analytic standpoint) an inadmissible use of Baggestive in- 
fluence if the patient is compelled to get better out of love for 
the doctor. And indeed such compulsion may sometimes take 
bitter revenge. The "yon must and shall be saved" is no 
more to be commended in nerve-therapy than in any other 
department of life. It contradicts tbe principle of analytic 
treatment, which shuns all coercion and desires to let every- 
thing grow up from within. I do not, as you know, object to 
influencing by use of suggestion in general, hut merely to a 
doubtful motivation. If tbe doctor demands that his patient 
shall get well from love of himself, the patient may easily 
reckon on reciprocal services and will without doubt try to 
extort them. I can but utter a warning against any such 
method. A far stronger motive for recovery — also a far 
healthier and ethically more valuable one — consists in the 
patient's thorough insight into the real state of affairs, the 
recognition of how things are now and bow they ought to be. 
The man of any sort of worth will then discern that he can 
hardly sit down at ease in the quagmire of his neurosis. 

With your rendering of what I said about the healing 
power of personality I catinot entirely agrea I wrote that 
the doctor's personality has a power for healing because tbe 
patient reads the doctor's personality : not that be produces 
a cure tlirough loie of the doctor. The doctor cannot prevent 
the patient's beginning to behave himself towards his con- 
flicts just as the doctor himself behaves, for nothing is finer 
than a neurotic's intuition. But every strong tramference 
tervis tltia game purpose. If the doctor makes himself charm- 
ing he buys off from the patient a series of resistances which 
he should have overcome, and whose overcoming will cer- 
tainly have to be gone through later on. Nothing is won 
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by tbiB technique ; at most the begmning of the analysis 
is made easy for the patient (though this is not quite with- 
out its ase in certain cases). To be ahle to crawl through a 
barbed wire fence without some enticing end in view testifies 
to an ascetic strength of will which yon can expect neither 
from the ordinary person nor from the neurotic. Even the 
Christian rehgion, whose moral demands certainly reached> 
a great height, thought it no scorn to represent the n«ar 
approach of the Kingdom of Heaven as goal and reward of 
earthly pain. In my view, the doctor may well speak of the 
rewards which follow the toils of analysis. But he must not 
depiotbimself or his friendship, in hints or promises as reward, 
if he 18 not seriously determined to keep his word. 

In regard to your criticism of my outline-definition of the 
conception of psychoanalysis, it must be observed that the 
road over the steep mountain is the line of least resistance 
only when a ferocious bull w&its for you in the pleasant 
valley-road. In other words, the line of least resistance is a 
compromise with all demands, and not with inertia alone. 
It is prejudice to thiok that the line of least resistance 
coincides with the path of inertia. (That's what we thought 
in the days when we dawdled over Latin exercises.) Inertia 
is only an immediate advantage and leads to consequences 
which produce the worst resistances ; as a whole, it does not 
lie in the direction of least resistance. Life along the line 
of least resistance is not synonymous with a man's regard- 
less pursuit of his own egoistic desu-es. He who lives thus, 
soon painfully perceives that be is not moving along the 
line of least resistance, for he is also a social being, and 
not merely a bundle of egoistic instincts, as some people 
rather like to depict him. This is best seen among primitive 
men and herd-animals, who all have a richly developed social 
sense. Without it, indeed, the herd could not exist at all. 
Man as herd-animal has therefore by no manner of means to 
subject himself to laws enforced on him from without; he 
carries his social imperatives within himself, a priori, as an 
inborn necessity. As you see, I here put myself in decided 
opposition to certain views — I think quite unjustified — which 
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have been pat forth here and there inside the psycboi 
moTement. 

So the line of least resistance does not si^ify eo ijmo 
the avoidance of unpleaenre eo much as the just balancing 
of nnpleasure and pleasore. Painlnl activity by itself leads 
to no resalt but exhaustion. Man mast be able to take 
pleasure in bis life, or the struggle of life has no revard. 
What direction the patient's future hfe should take is not 
ours to judge. We must not imagine we know better 
than bis own nature — or we prove ourselves educators of 
the worst kind. pBycboanalysis is but a means of removing 
stones from the path, and in no way a method (as hypnotism 
often pretends to be) of putting anything into the patient 
which was not there before. So wo renounce any attempt 
to give a direction, and occupy ourselves only with setting 
in proper relief all that analysis brings into the light of 
day, in order that the patient may see clearly, and be 
in a position to draw the appropriate conclnsions. Any- 
thing that he has oot himself won, he does not in the long 
run believe in; and all that be has received from aathority 
keeps him still infantile. He must rather be put in such 
a position as will enable him to take control of his own 
life. It is the art of the psychoanalyst to follow the 
patient's apparently mistaken paths without prejudice, and 
tbas to discover his strayed and separated sheep. Working 
on a eystem, according to a preconceived soheme, we spoil 
the best results of the analysis. So I bold fast to the 
maxim yon quote from me: "Every interference on the 
part of the analyst is a gross mistake in techniqae. So* 
called chance is the law and the order of psychoanalysis." 
I You surely recognise that the schoolmaster-view never 

releases as from the attempt to correct Nature and the desire 
I to force upon her our limited "truths." In nerve-therapy 

1 we get so many wonderful experiences^ — -unforeseen and im- 

I possible to foresee — that surely we ought to dismiss all hope 

I of being infallibly able to point out the right path. The 

I roundabont way and even the wrong way are necessary. If 

I you deny this you must also deny that the errors in the 
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history of the whole world have been neoessary. That indeed 
were a world-conception fit for a schoolmaster. For psyclio- 
analysis this view suits not at all. 

The question as to how much the analyst involuatarily 
suggests to the patient is a very ticklish one. Undoubtedly 
that has a much more important place than psychoanalysts 
have till now admitted. Experience has convinced us that 
the patient rapidly avails himself of the ideas won throngh 
the analysis, and of whatever comes to light through 
the shaping- of the dreams. You may obtain all manner 
of such impressions from Stekel's book: "Die Spraohe 
des Tranmes" ("The Language of the Dream"). I had 
once a most instructive experience : a very intelligent lady 
had from the beginning ei^treme transference phantasies 
which appeared in well -recognised, erotic forms. Nevertheless 
she entirely declined to admit their existence. Of course 
she was betrayed by the dreams in which my own person 
was bidden behind some other figure, and often difScolt 
to miveil. A long series of ancb dreams forced me at 
last to say : " So you see it is always like that, and the 
person of whom one has really dreamt is replaced and 
bidden by some one else in the manifest dream." Till then 
the patient bad obstinately contested this point. But tbiB 
time she could no longer evade it, and had to admit my 
rule — but only that she might play me a trick. Next day 
she brought me a dream in which she and I appeared in 
a manifest lascivious situation. I was naturally perplexed 
and thought of my role. Her firBt association to the dream 
was the malicious question: "It's always true, isn't it, that 
the person of whom one is really dreaming is replaced by 
some one else in tbe manifest dream-content?" 

Clearly, she had made use of her experience to &nd a 
protective formula by means of which she secured the open 
expression of ber phantasies in an apparently innocent way. 

This example aptly shows how patients avail tbemselvee 
of insight gained during analysis ; they use it symbolically. 
You get caught in your own net if you give credence to 
the idea of unalterable, permanent symbols. That has 
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already happened to moje than one pBjcboaoalyst. It 
IB therefore fallacious to try to prove any particular theory 
from the dreame arifiing in the coaree of analysis. For this 
purpose the only eoncltistve dreams are those derived &om 
demonstrably iminituenced persons. In snch cases one 
would only have to exclude the poBsibility of telepathic 
thought-reading. But if you concede this possibility you 
will have to subject very many things to a rigorous re- 
examination and, among others, many jadicial verdicts. 

But although vie must do full justice to the force of 
suggestion, we must not overrate it. The patient is no 
empty sack into which yon may stuff whatever yon like ; 
on the contrary, he brings his own predetermined contents 
which strive obstinately against suggestion and always ob- 
trude themselves afresh. Through analytic "suggestions," 
only the outward form is determined, never the content — 
this is always being freshly impressed upon my notice. The 
form is the unlimited, the ever-changing; but the content is 
fixed, and only to be aeeai led slowly and with great difficulty. 
Were it not so, suggestion therapy would be in every respect 
the most effective, profitable, and easiest therapy, — a real 
panacea. That, alas ! it is not, as every honourable hypnotist 
will freely admit. 

To return to your question as to how far it ia con- 
ceivable that patients may deceive the doctor by making use 
— perhaps involuntarily — of his expressions : this is indeed 
a very serious problem. The analyst must exercise all pos- 
sible care and practise unsparing self-criticism if he would 
avoid, as far as possible, being led into error by patients' 
dreams. It may be admitted that they almost always use 
modes of expression in their dreams learnt in analysis — 
some more, some less. Interpretations of earlier symbols 
will themselves be used again as fresh symbols in later dreams. 
It happens not seldom, for instance, that sexual sitaations 
which appear in symboUc form in the earlier dreams, will 
appear "undisguised" in later ones, and here again they 
are the symbolic expression of ideas of another character 
capable of further analysis. The not infrequent dream 
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of inoestuoaB oohabitation is b; no meane an " nndisguiBed 
content, bat a dream ae freshly Bjmbolic and capable of 
analysis as oil others. Yon surely only reaab the paradoxical 
view that such a dream is " undisgnised " if you are pledged 
to the sexual theory of neurosis. 

That the patient may mislead the doctor for a longer 
or shorter time by means of deliberate deception and mis- 
representation ia possible ; just as occasionally happens in all 
other departments of medicine. Therewith the patient injures 
himself most, since he has to pay for every deception or 
suppression, with aggravated or additional symptoms. De- 
ceptions are so obviously disadvantageous to himself that 
in'the end he can scarcely avoid the definite relinquishment 
of such a course. 

The technique of analysis we can best postpone for oral 
discasaion. 




From Dr. Lop. 

23rd Febraary, 1918. 

Fbom your letter of 16th February I want first to single out 
the end, where you so admirably assign to its proper place 
the power of suggestion in psychoanalysis : " The patient is 
no empty sack, into which you can cram what you will; he 
brings his own predetermingd content with him, with which 
one has always to reckon a&esh." With this I fully agree, 
my own experience confirms it. And yon add : " This content 
remains untouched by involuntary analytical suggestion, but 
its form is altered, proteus- fashion, beyond measure." So 
it becomes a matter of a sort of "mimicry" by which the 
patient seeks to escape the analyst, who is driving him into a 
corner and therefore for the moment seems to him an enemy. 
Until at last, through the joint work of patient and analyst 
— the former spontaneously yielding up his psychic content, 
the latter only interpreting and explaining — the analysis 
succeeds in bringing so much light into the darkness of the 
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patient's psyche that he cau see the true relationshlpa i 
vitboat any preconceived plan of the analyst'e, can himself 
draw the right conclusiona and apply them to his future life. 
This new life will betake itself along the line of least resist- 
ance — or should we not rather say, the least resistances, as 
a "compromise with all the necessities," in a just balancing 
of pleasure and unpleaeure ? It is not we who must arbitra- 
rily seek to determine how matters stand for the patient and 
what will benefit him ; hia own nature decides. In other words, 
we must assume the ruU of the accoucheur who can bring 
out into the hght of day a child already alive, but who must 
avoid a series of mistakes if the child is to remain able to live 
and the mother is not to be injured. All this is very clear to 
me, since it is only the application to the psychoanalytic 
method of a general principle which should have universal 
validity : never do violence to Nature. Hence I also see 
that the psychoanalyst must follow his patient's appar- 
ently " wrong roads " if the patient is ever to arrive at his 
own convictions and be freed once and for all from infantile 
reliance on authority. We ourselves as individnals have leftmt, 
or can only learn, by making mistakes, how to avoid them 
for the future, and mankind as a whole has created the 
conditions of its present and future stages of development 
quite as much by frequent travel along wrong paths as along 
the right road. Have not many neurotics — I do not know if 
you will agree, but I think so — become ill partly for the very 
reason that their infantile faith in authority has fallen to 
pieces ? Now they stand before the wreckage of their faith, 
weeping over it, in dire distress because they cannot find & 
substitute which shall show them clearly whither their life's 
coarse should now turn. So they remain stuck fast betwixt 
infancy which they must unwillingly renounce, and the 
serious duties of the present and future (the moral conflict). 
I see, particularly in such cases, you are right in saying 
it is a mistake to seek to replace the lost faith in 
authority by another similar faith, certain to be useful only 
so long as the belief lasted. This applies to the deliberate 
use of suggestion in psychoanalysis, and the building upon 
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the transference to the doctor as the object of the analytio 
therapy. I am no longer in doubt about yoor maxim : 
" Every interference on the analyst's part is a gross mistake 
in technique. So-called chance is the law and the order of 
psychoanalysis." Further, I am entirely in agreement with 
yon when you say that altruism neceitarilif mtust be innate in 
man ccmsidered as a herd-animal. The contrary would be the 
thing to be wondered at. 

I should he much disposed to agree that not the egoistic, 
but the altruistic instincts are primary. Love and trust 
of the child for the mother who feeds it, nnrses, cherishes 
and pets it, — love of the man for his wife, regarded as the 
going out towards another's personality, — love for offspring, 
care for it, — love for kinsfolk, etc. The egoistic instinota 
owe their origin to the desire for exclusive possession of alt 
that surrounds love, the desire to possess the mother exoln- 
sively, in opposition to the father and the brothers and 
sisters, the desire to have a woman for himself alone, the 
deaire to poBseas exclasivclj ornaments, clothing, etc. Bat 
perhaps you will say I am paradDxical and that the instinotB, 
egoistic or altraistic, arise together in the heart of man, and 
that every instinct ia ambivalent in nature. But I have to 
ask if the feelings and instincts are really ambivalent ? Are 
they exactly bipolar ? Are the qnaUties of all emotions 
altogether comparable ? Is love really the opposite of bate? 

However that may be, in any case it is well that man 
bears the social law within himself, as an inborn imperative ; 
otherwise oar civilised humanity would fare badly, having to 
subject themselves to laws imposed on them from outside 
only: they would be impervious to the inheritance of the 
earlier religious faiths, and would soon fall into complete 
anarchy. Man would then have to ask himself whether it 
would not be better to maintain by force an extreme belief in 
religions authority snch as prevailed in the Middle Ages. For 
the benefits of civilisation, which strove to grant every indi> 
vidnal as much outward freedom as was consistent with the 
freedom of others, would be well worth the sacrifice of free 
research. Bat the age of this use of force against nature ia 
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past, otyiliaed man has left this wrong track 
arbitrarily, but obeying an inner neoessitiy, and we may look 
joyfully towards the future. Mankind, advancing in know- 
ledge, will find its way across the mine of faith in aothority 
to the moral aatoaomy of the individual. 
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At various places in your letters it has struck me that 
the problem of "transference" seems to you particularly 
critical. Your feeling is entirely justified. The transference 
is indeed at present the central problem of analysis. 

You know that Frend regards the transference as the 
projection of infantile phaatasiee upon the doctor. To this 
extent the transference is an infantile-erotic relationship. 
All the Bame, viewed from the outside, superficially, the 
thing by no means always looks hke an in fan tile -erotic 
situation. As long as it is a question of the so-called 
"positive" transference, the infantile-erotic character can 
usually be recognised without difficulty. But if it is a 
"negative" traneference, you can see nothing but violent 
resistances which sometimes veil themselves in seemingly 
critical or sceptical dress. In a certain sense the deter- 
mining factor in such circumstances is the patient's relation 
to authority, that is, in the last resort, to the father. In 
both forms of transference the doctor is treated as if he 
were the father — according to the situation either tenderly 
or with hostility. In tbiB view the transference has the 
force of a resistance as soon as it becomes a question of 
resolving the infantile attitude. But this form of trans- 
ference must be destroyed, inasmuch as the object of 
analysis is the patient's moral autonomy. A lofty aim, you 
will say. Indeed lofty, and far off, but still not altogether 
so remote, since it actually corresponds to one of the pre- 
dominating tendencies of our stage of civilisation, namely, 
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that urge towards individualisation by which oar whole 
epoch deaervea to be characterised. (Cf. MuUer-Lyer : " Die 
Familie.") If a man does not believe in this orientation 
and still bows before the scientific causal view-point, he will, 
of coarse, be disposed merely to resolve this hostility, and to 
let the patient remain in a positive relationship towards the 
father, thus expressing the ideal of an earlier epoch of civilisa- 
tion. It is commonly recognised that the Catholic Gharch 
represents one of the most powerful organisations baaed upon 
this earlier tendency. I cannot venture to doubt that there 
are very many individaals who feel happier under com- 
pulsion from others than when forced to discipline them- 
selves. (Cf. Sbaw : " Man and Superman.") None the less, 
we do onr neurotic patients a grievous wrong if we try to force 
them all into the category of the unfree. Among neurotica, 
there are not a few who do not require any reminders of 
their social duties and obligations ; rather are they born or 
destined to become the bearers of new social ideals. They 
are nenrotie so loDg aa they bow down to aatbority and 
refuse the freedom to which they are destined. Whilst we 
look at life only retrospectively, as is the case in the Viennese 
psychoanalytic writings, we shall never do justice to this 
type of case and never bring the longed-for deliverance. For 
in that fashion we can only educate them to become obedient 
children, and thereby strengthen the very forces that have 
made them ill — their conservative retardation and their sub- 
missiveness to authority. Up to a certain point this is the 
right way to take with the infantile resistance which cannot 
yet reconcile itself with authority. But the power which 
edged them out from their retrograde dependence on the 
father is not at all a childish desire for insubordination, bat 
the powerful arge towards the development of an individual 
personality, and this straggle is their imperative life's task. 
Adler's psychology does much greater justice to this situation 
than Frend's 

In the one case (that of infantile intractability) the posi- 
tive transference signifies a highly important aohievemeDt, 
heralding cure; in the other (infantile submissiveness) it 
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portends r dsngeroiiB baokslidisg, a coavenient evaaion of 
life's duty. The negative transference represents in the first 
case an increased resistanoe, thas a backsliding and an 
evasion of duty, bat in the second it is an advance of heal- 
ing signiGcance. (For the two types, cf. Adler's " Trotz und 
Gehorsam.") 

The transference then is, as you see, to be judged quite 
differently in different cases. 

The psychological process of " transference " — be it nega- 
tive or positive — consists in the libido ejtlrenching iUflf, as 
it were, round the personality of the doctor, the doctor 
accordingly representing certain emotional values. (As yon 
fcnow, by lilAdo I understand very much what Antiquity 
meant by the cosmogenic principle of Etu» ; in modem termi- 
nology simply "psychic energy."] The patient is bound to 
the doctor, be it in affection, be it in opposition, and cannot 
fail to follow and imitate the doctor's psychic adaptations. 
To this he finds himself urgently compelled. And with the 
best will in the world and all technical skill, the doctor can- 
not prevent him, for intuition works surely and instinctively, 
in despite of the conscious judgment, be it never so strong. 
Were the doctor himself neurotic, and inadequate in response 
to the demands of the external life, or inharmonious within, 
the patient would copy the defect and build it up into the 
fabric of his own presentations : yon may imagine the result. 

Accordingly I cannot regard the transference as merely 
the transference of infantile-erotic phantasies ; no doubt that 
is what it is from one standpoint, but I see also in it, as I 
said in an earlier letter, the process of the growth of feeling 
and adaptation. From this standpoint the infantile erotic 
phantasies, in spite of tbeir indisputable reality, appear 
rather as material for comparison or as analogous pictures 
of something not understood as yet, than as independent 
desires. This seems to me the real reason of their being 
unconscious. The patient, not knowing the right attitude, 
tries to grasp at a right relationship to the doctor by way of 
comparison and analogy with his infantile experiences. It is 
not surprising that he gropes back for just the most intimate 
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relatione of his childhood, to discover the appropriate formala 
for his attitade to the doctor, for this relationBhip also 
very intimate, and to some extent difTetent from the 
relationship, just as is that of the child towards its parents. 
This relationship — child to parent — which Christiaaity has 
everywhere set up as the symholic formula for human re- 
lationships, provides a way of restoring to the patient that 
directness of ordinary human emotion of which be had been 
deprived through the inroad of sexual and social values (firom 
the standpoint of power, etc.). The purely sexual, more or 
less primitive and barbaric valuation, operates in far-reaching 
vays against a direct, simple human relationship, and there- 
apon a blocking of the libido occurs which easily gives rise 
io neurotic formations. By means of analysis of the infantile 
portion of the transference-phantasies, the patient is brought 
back to the remembrance of his childhood's relationship, and 
this — stripped of its infantile qualities — gives him a beautiful, 
clear picture of direct human intercourse as opposed to the 
purely sexual valuation. I cannot regard it as other than a 
misconception to judge the childish relationship retrospeo- 
tively and therefore as exclusively a sexual one, even though 
a certain sexual content can in no wise be denied to it. 

Recapitulating, let me say this much of the positive trans- 
ference ; — 

The patient's libido fastens upon the person of the doctor, 
taking the shape of expectation, hope, interest, trust, friend- 
ship and love. Then the transference produces the projec- 
tion upon the doctor of infantile phantasies, often of pre- 
dominatingly erotic tinge. At this stage the transference is 
usually of a decidedly sexual character, in spite of the sexual 
component remaining relatively unconscious. But this phase 
of feeling serves the higher aspect of the growth of bnman 
feeling as a bridge, whereby the patient becomes conscious of 
the defectiveness of his own adaptation, through his recog- 
nition of the doctor's attitude, which is accepted as one 
suitable to life's demands, and normal in its human relation- 
ships. By help of the analysis, and the recalling of his 
childish relationships, the road is seen which leads right 
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out of those exclusively sesaal or " power " evalaatioua of 
social BorroundiDgs which were acqnired in puberty and 
strongly reinforced by social prejudices. This road leads on 
towards a purely human relation and intimacy, not derived 
solely from the existence of a sexual or power-relation, bat 
depending mneh more npou a regard for personality. That 
is the road to freedom which the doctor must show bis 
patient. 

Here indeed I must not omit to say that the obstinate 
clinging to the sexnal valuation would not be maintained 
80 tenaciously if it had not also a very deep significance 
for that period of life in which propagation is of primary 
importance. The discovery of the value of human personality 
belongs to a riper age. For young people the search for the 
valuable personality is very often merely a cloak for the 
evasion of their biological duty. On the other hand, an 
older person's exaggerated looking back towards the sexaal 
valuation of youth, is an nndiscerning and often cowardly 
and conTeoient retreat from a dutj which demands the 
recognition of personal values and his own enrolment among 
the ranks of the priesthood of a newer civilisation. The 
young neurotic shrinks back in terror from the extension of 
his tasks in life, the old from the dwindling and shrinking 
of the treasures he has attained. 

This conception of the transference is, yon will have 
noted, most intimately connected with the acceptance of the 
idea of biological "duties." By this term you must under- 
stand those tendencies or motives in human beings giving 
rise to civilisation, as inevitably as in the bird they give rise 
to the exquisitely woven nest, and in the stag to the produc- 
tion of antlers. The purely causal, not to say materialistic 
conception of the immediately preceding decades, would con- 
ceive the organic formation as the reaction of living matter, 
and this doubtless provides a position heuristically useful, 
but, aa far as any real understanding goes, leads only to a 
more or less ingenious and apparent reduction and postpone- 
ment of the problem. Let me refer you to Bergson's 
excellent criticism of this conception. From external forces 
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bat half the result, at moBt, could ensne ; the other half lies 
within the individual disposition of the living material, 
witboQt which it is obvious the specific reaction-formation 
could never be achieved. This principle must be applied 
also in psychology. The psyche does not only read ; it also 
gives its own individual reply to the influences at work upon 
it, and at least half tbe resulting configuration and its exist- 
ing disposition is due to this. Civilisation is never, and again 
never, to be regarded as merely reaction to environment. 
That shallow explanation we may abandon peacefully to tbe 
past century. It is just these very dispositions which we 
must regard as imperative in the psychological sphere ; it 
is easy to get convincing proof daily of their compulsive 
power. What I call "biological duty "is identical with these 
dispositions. 

In conclusion, I must deal with a matter which seems 
to have caused you uneasiness, namely, the moral question. 
Among our patients we see many so-called immoral ten- 
dencies, therefore the thought involuntarily forces itself upon 
tbe psychotherapist as to how things would go if all these 
desires were to be gratified. You will have discerned already 
from my earlier letters that these desires must not be 
estimated too literally. As a rule it is rather a matter of 
unmeasured and exaggerated demands, arising out of the 
patient's stored-up libido, which have usurped a prominent 
position, usually quite against bis own wish. In most cases 
the canalisation of the libido for the folfilment of life's 
simple duties, sufiices to reduce these exaggerated desires 
to zero. But in some oases it must be recognised that such 
" immoral " tendencies are in no way removed by analysis ; 
on the contrary, they appear more often and more clearly, 
benoe it becomes plain that they belong to the individual's 
biological duties. And this is particularly true of certain 
sexual claims, whose aim is an individual valuation of 
sexuality. This is not a question for pathology, it is a 
social question of to-day which peremptorily demands an 
ethical solution. For many it ia a biological duty to work 
for tbe solution of this question, to discover some sort of 
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practical solution. (Nature, it is well known, does not oos" 
tent herself with tbeoriea.) To-day we have no real sexual 
morality, only a legal attitade towards sexuality ; just as the 
early Middle Agea had no genuine morality for financial 
transactions, but only prejudices and a legal standpoint. We 
are not yet sufficiently advanced in the domain of free eexnal 
activity to diBtingniab between a moral and an immoral 
relationsbip. We have a clear expression of this in the 
customary treatment, or rather ill-treatment, of unmarried 
motherhood. For a great deal of sickening hypocrisy, for 
the high tide of prostitution, and for the prevalence of sexual 
diseases, we may thank both our barbarous, undifferentiated 
legal judgments about the sexual situation, and our inability 
to develop a 6ner moral perception of the immense psychologic 
differences that may exist in free sesual activity. 

This reference to the existence of an exceedingly com- 
plicated and significant problem, may suffice to explain why 
we by no means seldom meet with individuals among our 
patients vho are t^aito specially called, becaaee of their 
spiritual and social gifts, to take an active part in the work 
of civilisation — for this they are biologically destined. We 
must never forget that what to-day is deemed a moral law 
will to-morrow be cast into the melting-pot and transformed, 
so that in the near or distant future it may serve as the 
basis of a new ethical structure. This much we ought to 
have learnt from the history of civilisation, that the forma 
of morality belong to the category of transitory things. 
The finest psychological tact is required with these critical 
natures, so that the dangerous corners of infantile irrespon- 
sibility, indolence and uneontrolledness may be turned, and 
a pure, untroubled vision of the possibility of a moral 
autonomous activity made possible. Five per cent, on 
money lent is fair interest, twenty per cent, is despicable 
usury. That point of view we have to apply equally to 
the sexual situation. 

So it comes about that there are many neurotics whose 
innermost delicacy of feeling prevents their being at one 
with present-day morality, and they cannot adapt themselves 
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to ciTilisation as long as their moral code has gaps in 
it, the filling up of which is a crying need of the age. 
We deceive ourselves greatly if we suppose that many 
married women are neurotic only because they are un- 
satisfied sexually or because thej have not found the right 
man, or because they still hare a fixation to their infantile 
sexuality. The real ground of the neurosis is, in many 
cases, the inability to recognise the work that is waiting 
for them, of helping to build up a new civilisation. We 
are all far too much at the standpoint of the " nothings 
but " psychology ; we persist in thinking we can squeeze 
the new future which is pressing in at the door, into the 
framework of the old and the known. And thus the view ib 
only of the present, never of the future. But it was of most 
profound psychological significance when Christianity first 
discovered, in the orientation towards the future, a redeem- 
ing principle for mankind. In the past nothing can be 
altered, and in the present little, but the future is ours and 
capable of raising life's intensity to its highest pitch. A 
little space of youth belongs to us, all the rest of life 
belongs to our children. 

Thus does your question as to the significance of the 
loss of faith in authority answer itself. The neurotic is ill 
not because he has lost his old faith, but because be haa not 
yet found a new form for his finest aspirations. 
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CHAPTER X 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS ' 
IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGT ' 

When we speak of a thing ae being " unconecioas " we moBt 
not forget that from the point of view of the functioning of 
the brain a thing may be nnconacious to us in two wajra — 
physiological!; or peycbologically. I shall only deal with 
the subject from the latter point of view. So that for our 
purposes we may define the unconscious as " the sum of all 
those psychological events which are not apperceived, and so • 
are unconscious." ' 

The nnconscioaa contains all those psychic events which, 
because of the lack of the neceflsary intensity of their fane- • 
tioning, are unable to pass the threehold which divides the ■ 
conscious from the unconscious ; so that they remain in ' 
effect below the sorface of the conscious, and flit by in ' 
subliminal phantom forms. ' 

It has been known to psychologists since the time of 
Leibniz that the elements — that is to say, the ideas and 
feelings which go to make up the conscious mind, the so- 
called conscious content — are of a complex nature, and rest 
upon far simpler and altogether unconscious elements ; it is 
the combination of these which gives the element of conscioue- 
nesB. Leibniz has already mentioned the perceptiong inaen- 
sibleg — those vague perceptions which Kant called " shadowy " 
representations, which could only attain to consciousness in 
an indirect manner. Later philosophers assigned the first 
place to the unconscious, aa the foundation upon which 
eonscioua was built. 

' Paper given betoro tbe SoatioD of Neurology aud Psychological Med 
AberdeeD, 1914. Bepcinted fiom tbe BriUah tStdical Jotirnal, bf klod p 
migeion of the Editor, Dr. Dawson Williams. 
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But this is not the place to consider the many speculative 
theories nor the endlesB philosophical discnesions concerning 
the nature and quality of the unconsciouB. We must be 
satisfied with the definition already given, which will prove 
quite sufficient for our purpose, namely the conception of the 
unconscious as the sum of all psychical processes below the ■ 
threshold of consciousness. • 

The question of the importance of the unconscious for 
psychopathology may be briefly put as follows : " In what 
manner may we expect to find unconscious psychic material 
behave in cases of psychosis and neurosis ? " 

In order to get a better grasp of the situation in con- 
nexion with mental disorders, we may profitably consider 
first how unconscious psychic material behaves in the case 
of normal people, especially trying to visualize what in normal 
men is apt to be unconscious. As a preliminary to this 
knowledge we must get a complete understanding of what is 
contained in the conscious mind ; and then, by a process of 
elimiiiation we may espeot to find what 13 contained in the 
unconscious, for obviously — per excltmonem — what is in the 
conscious cannot be unconscious. For this purpose we 
examine all activities, interests, passions, cares, and joys, 
which are conscious to the individual. All that we are thus 
able to discover becomes, ipso facto, of no further moment as 
a content of the unconscious, and we may then eipect to find 
only those things contained in the unconscious which we have 
not found in the conscious mind. 

Let us take a concrete example : A merchant, who is 
happily married, father of two children, thorough and pains- 
taking in his business affairs, and at the same time trying in 
a reasonable degree to improve his position in the world, 
carries himself with self-respect, is enlightened in religious 
matters, and even belongs to a society for the discnssion of 
liberal ideas. 

AVhat can we reasonably consider to be the content of the 
unconscious in the case of such an individnal ? 

L Considered from the above theoretical standpoint, every- 
thing in the personality that is not contained in the conscious 
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mind ehonld be found in tbe oncoDsoione. Let as agree, 
tben, that this man conBcioosl; oonBiders himself to possess 
all the fine attribates we have just described — no more, no 
less. Then it must obviously result that he is entirely 
unaware that a man may be not merely industrious, thorough, 
and painstaking, bat that he may also be careless, indifferent, 
untrustworthy; for some of these last attributes are the 
common heritage of mankind and may be found to be 
an essential component of every character. This worthy 
merchant forgets that quite recently he allowed several letters 
to remain unanswered which he could easily have answered 
at once. He forgets, too, that he failed to bring a book 
home which his wife has asked him to get at the book-fitall. 
where she had previously ordered it, although he might 
easily have made a note of her wish. But such occurrences 
are common with him. Therefore we are obUged to conclude 
that he is also lazy and untrustworthy. He is convinced 
that he is a thoroughly loyal subject ; bat for all that he 
failed to declare the whole of his income to the assessor, and 
when they raise his tases, he votes for the Socialists. 

He believes himself to be an independent thinker, yet 
little while back he undertook a big deal on the Stock 
change, and when he came to enter the details of the trans- 
action in his books he notices with considerable misgivings 
that it fell upon a Friday, the 19th of the month. There- 
fore, he is also superstitious and not free in his thinking. 

So here we are not at all surprised to find these com- 
pensating vices to be an essential content of the uncon- 
scious. Obviously, therefore, the reverse is true — namely, 
that unconscious virtues compensate for conscious de- 
ficiencies. The law wbich ought to follow as tbe result of 
such deductions would appear to be quite simple — to wit, 
the conscious spendthrift is unconsciously a miser ; the 
philanthropist is unconsciously an egoist and misanthrope. 
But, unfortunately, it is not quite so easy as that, although 
there is a basis of truth in this simple rule. For there are 
essential hereditary dispoBitions of a latent or 
nature which upset the simple rule of compensation. 
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which vary greatly in individual caeeB. From entirely 
different motives a man may, for instaooe, be a philan* 
thropist, bat tbe manner of bis pbUanthropy depends apon 
his originally inherited disposition, and the way in wbiob tbe 
pbilantbropio attitude is compensated depends upon bis 
motives. It is not sufficient simply to know that a certain 
person is philanthropic in order to diagnose an unconsciooB 
egoism. For we must also bring to snch a diagnosis a careful 
study of the motives involved. 

In the case of normal people the principal function of the - 
unconscions is to effect a compensation and thus produce a ' 
balance. All extreme conscious tendencies are softened and . 
toned down through an effective opposite impulse in the on- • 
conscious. This compensating agency, as I have tried to 
show in the case of tbe merchant, maintains itself through 
certain unconscious, inconsequent activities, as it were, which 
Prend has very well described as symptomatic acts (Symptom- 
handlungen). 

To Freud we owe thanks also for having colled attention 
to the importance of dreams, for by means of them, also, we 
are able to learn much about ibis compensating function. 
There is a fine historical example of this in the well- 
known dream of Nebuchadnezzar in tbe fourth chapter of 
tbe Book of Daniel, where Nebuchadnezzar at the height 
of his power had a dream which foretold his downfall. He 
dreamed of a tree which bod raised its head even np to 
heaven and now must be bewn down. This is a dream 
which is obviously a counterpoise to the exaggerated feeling 
of royal power. 

Now considering states in which the mental balance is 
disturbed, we can easily see, from what has preceded, wherein 
lies the importance of tbe unconscious for psyebopathology. 
Let ns ponder the question of where and in what manner 
the unconscious manifests itself in abnormal mental condi- 
tions. The way in which tbe unconscious works is most 
clearly seen in disturbances of a psychogenic nature, such as 
hysteria, compulsion neurosis, etc. 

We have known for a long time that certain symptoms 
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of tbese disturbances are produced by onconscioae psychic 
events. Just as clear, but less recognised, are tbe mani- 
festations of tbe unconscious in actually insane patients. 
As tbe intuitive ideas of normal men do not spring from 
logical combinations of tbe conscious mind, bo the halluci- 
uations and delusions of the insane arise, not out of conecioas 
but out of unconscious processes. 

Formerly, when we held a more materialistic view of 
psychiatry we were inclined to believe that all delusions, hal- 
lucinations, stereotypic acts, etc., were provoked by morbid 
processes in tbe brain cells. Such a theory, however, ignores 
that delusions, hallucinations, etc., are also to be met with in 
certain functional disturbaaces, and not only in the case of 
functional disturbances, but also in the case of normal people. 
Primitive people may have visions and hear strange voices 
without Iiaviug their mental processes at all disturbed. To 
seek to ascribe symptoms of that nature directly to a disease 
of the brain cells I hold to be superficial and unwarranted. 
Hallucinations show very plainly how a part of the uncon- 
scious content can force itself across tbe threshold of the 
conscious. The same is true of a delusion whose appearance 
is at once strange and unexpected by the patient. 

The expression "mental balance" is no mere figure ol 
speech, for its disturbance is a real disturbance of that equi- 
librium which actually euats between the unconscious and 
conscious content to a greater extent than has heretofore 
been recognised or understood. As a matter of fact, it amounts 
to this — that the normal functioning of the unconscious 
processes breaks through into the conscious mind in an 
abnormal manner, and thereby disturbs the adaptation of 
the individual to his environment. 

If we stndy attentively the history of any such person 
coming under our observation, we shall often find that he has 
been living for a considerable time in a sort of peculiar 
individual isolation, more or less shut off from the worlds 
of reality. This constrained condition of aloofness may be 
traced back to certain innate or early acquired pecnliaril 
which show themselves in the events of bis life. For insti 
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in the histories of those Buffering from dementia prscox we 
often bear such a remark as this: "He was always of a 
pensive disposition, and maob shut up in himself. After his 
mother died be cut himself off still more from the world, 
shunning his friends and acquaintances." Or again, we may 
hear, " Even as a child be devised many peculiar inventions ; 
and later, when be became an engineer, he occupied himself 
with moat ambitious schemes." 

Without discussing the matter further it must be plain 
that a connterpoise is produced in the unconscious as a 
compensation to the one-sidedness of the conscious attitude. 
In the first case we may expect to find an increasing 
pressing forward in the unconscious, of a wish for human 
intercourse, a longing for mother, friends, relations ; while 
in the second case self-criticism will try to establish a correct- 
ing balance. Among normal people a condition never 
arises so one-sided that the natural corrective tendenciea of 
the UQConseiouB entirely lose tbeir value in the aSTairs of 
everyday life ; but in tlis case of abnormal people, it is 
eminently characteristic that the individual entirely fails to 
recognise the compensatiiig influences which arise in the 
unconscious. He even continues to accentuate his one-sided- 
ness ; this is in accord with the well-known psychological 
fact that the worst enemy of the wolf is the wolf-bound, 
the greatest despiser of the negro is the mulatto, and that 
the biggest fanatic is the convert ; for I should be a fanatic 
were I to attack a thing outwardly which inwardly I am 
obliged to concede as right. 

The mentally unbalanced man tries to defend himself 
against his own unconscious, that is to say, he battles against 
his own compensating influences. The man already dwelling • 
in a sort of atmosphere of isolation, continues to remove him- 
self further and further from the world of reality, and the 
ambitious engineer strives by increasingly morbid exaggera- 
tions of invention to disprove the correctness of his own com- 
pensating powers of self-criticism. As a result of this a 
condition of excitation is produced, from which results a 
great lack of harmony between the conscious and unconscious 
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attitudes. The pairs of opposites are torn asunder, the result- ■ 
ing division or strife leads to disaster, for the nocoDscioas soon > 
begins to intrude itself violently upon the conscious processes. • 
Then odd and pecuUar thoughts and moods supervene, and 
not infrequently incipient forms of hallucination, which 
clearly bear the stamp of the internal conflict. 

These corrective impulses or compensations which now r 
break through into the conscious mind, should theoretically ' 
be the beginning of the healing process, because through ' 
them the previously isolated attitude should apparently ' 
be relieved. But in reality this does not result, for the 
reason that the nnconscioas corrective impulses which tbne 
succeed in making themselves apparent to the conscions 
mind, do 60 in a form that is altogether unacceptable to • 
consciousness. 

The isolated individual begins to hear strange voices, which 
accuse him of murder and all sorts of crimes. These voices 
drive him to desperation and in the resulting agitation he 
attempts to get into contact with the surroundiug milka, and 
does what he formerly had annously avoided. The com- 
pensation, to be sure, is reached, but to the detriment of the 
individual. 

The pathological inventor, who is unable to profit by his 
previous failures, by refusing to recognise the value of his 
own self-criticism, becomes the creator of still more pre- 
posterous designs. He wishes to accomplish the impoasible but 
falls into the absurd. After a while bo notices that people talk 
about him, make unfavourable remarks about him, and even 
scoff at him. He believes a. far-reaching conspiracy exists to 
frustrate his discoveries and render them objects of ridicule. 
By this means his unconscious brings about the same results 
that his self-criticism could have attained, but again only to 
the detriment of the individual, because the criticism is 
projected into his surroundings. 

An especially typical form of unconscious compensation — 
to give a further example — is the paranoia of the alcoholic. 
The alcoholic loses his love for his wife ; the anconacioas 
compensation tries to lead him bach again to his duty, but 
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only partially Buoceeds, tor it oauees him to become jealous 
of hiB wife as if he still loved her. As we know, he may 
even go so far aa to kill both hia wife and himself, merely 
out of jealoDsy. In other words, bis love for his wife has not . 
been entirely lost, it has simply become subliminal ; hot &om ' 
the realm of the unconscious it can now only reappear in the ' 
form of jealonay. ' 

We see something of a similar nature in the case of 
religious converts. One who turns from protestantism to 
cathoUcism has, as is welt known, the tendency to be some- 
what fanatical. His protestantism is not entirely re- 
linquished, but has merely disappeared into the unconscious, 
where it is constantly at work as a counter-argument against 
the newly acquired Catholicism. Therefore the new convert 
feels himself constrained to defend the faith he has adopted 
in a more or less fanatical way. It is exactly the same in 
the case of the paranoiac, who feels himself constantly con- 
strained to defend himself against all external criticism, 
becaase his delasional system is too mcch threatened ttom 
within. 

The strange manner in which these compensating in- 
fluences break through into the conscious mind, derives its 
peculiarities from the fact that they have to struggle against • 
the resistances already existing in the conscious mind, and • 
therefore present themselves to the patient's mind in a ' 
thoroughly distorted manner. And secondly, these com- • 
pensating equivalents are obligod necessarily to present • 
themselves in the language of the uQconscious — that is, in • 
material of a heterogeneous and subliminal natnre. For • 
all the material of the conscious mind which is of no 
further value, and can find no Buitable employment, becomes 
subliminal, such as all those forgotten infantile and pbantastic 
creations that have ever entered the heads of men, of which 
only the legends and myths still remain. For certain reasons 
which I cannot discuss further here, this latter material is 
frequently found in dementia prEocox. 

I hope I may have been able to give in this brief con- 
tribution, which I feel to be unfortunately incomplete, a 
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glimpee of the sitaation as it presents itself to me of the 
importanoe of the uQconecioaa in psychopathology. It would 
be impossible in a short discourse to give an adequate idea 
of all the work that has already been done in this field. 

To sum up, I may say that the function of the oncon- 
sciouB in conditions of mental disturbance, is essentially a 
compensation of the content of the conscious mind. But 
because of the characteristic condition of one-sidedness of the 
conscious striving in all such cases, the compensating 
correctives are rendered aeeless. It is, however, inevitable 
that these unconscious tendencies break through into the 
conscious mind, but in adapting themselves to the character 
of the one-sided conscious aims, it is only possible for th«i 
to appear in a distorted and onacoeptable form. 



CHAPTER XI 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OP PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL TYPES' 

It is well known that in their general physiognomy Hyateria / 
and Dementia Frsecox present a striking contrast, which is • 
Been particularly in the attitude of the Bufterers towards 
the external world. The reactions provoked in the hysteric 
surpass the normal level of intensity of feeling, whilst this 
level is not reached at all by the precocious dement. The 
picture presented by these contrasted illnesses is one of 
exaggerated emotivity in the one, and extreme apathy in . 
the other, with regard to the enviroDmeDt. In their personal • 
relations this difference is very marked. Abstraction creates 
some exceptions here, for we remain in affective rapport with 
our hysterical patients, which ie not the case in dementia 
precox. 

The opposition between these two nosological types is 
also seen in the rest of their symptomatology. From the 
intellectual point of view the products of hysterical imagina- . 
tion may be accounted for in a very natural and human way , 
in each individual case by the antecedents and individual 
history of the patient ; while the inventions of the precocious 
dement, on the contrary, are more nearly related to dreams • 
than to normal consciousness, and they display moreover an ' 
incontestably archaic tendency, wherein mythological crea* • 
tions of primitive imagination are more in evidence than the 
personal memories of the patient. From the physical point 
of view we do not find in dementia pnecox those symptoms 

■ DeliTetad at tfae pE;alioankl]>tioftl Congreu, Mnniah, 1913. TrNuUted 
Icom ArcKwtt de I'aj/chologit, by kiad penniMion of tfae Editor, Dr. 
OUpatMe. 
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BO commoQ in the byateric, which simulate well 
Bdvere orgaDic affections. 

Alt this clearly indicates that hysteria is characterised • 
by a centrifugal tendency of the libido,' whilst in dementia ' 
prsecox its tendency is centripetal. The reverse occurs, ' 
however, where the illnesB has fully established its com-' 
pensatory effects. In the hysteric the libido ia always 
hampered in its movements of expansion and forced to 
regress upon itself ; one observes that such individuals cease 
to partake in the common Ufe, are wrapped up in their 
phantasies, keep their beds, or are unable to live outside 
their sick-rooms, etc. The precocious dement, on the contrary, 
during the incubation of his illness turns away from the 
outer world in order to withdraw into himself; but when the 
period of morbid compensation arrives, he seems constrained 
to draw attention to himself, and to force himself apon the 
notice of those around him, by bJs extravagant, insupport- 
able, or directly aggressive conduct. 

I propose to use the terms " Estraversion " and " Intro- 
version " to describe these two opposite directions of the 
libido, further quaUfying them, however, as " regressive " in 
morbid cases where phantasies, fictions, or phantastic inter- 
pretations, inspired by emotivity, falsify the perceptions of 
the subject about things, or about himself. We say that he 
is extraverted when he gives bis fundamental interest to the 
outer or objective world, and attributes an ail-important and 
essential value to it : he is introverted, on the contrary, when 
the objective world suffers a sort of depreciation, or want of • 
consideration, for the sake of the exaltation of the individual ' 
himself, who then monopolizing all the interest, grows to 
beheve no one but himself worthy of consideration. I will 
call "regressive extraversion " the phenomenon which Freud • 

' Id Freud's writingB Ihe term "libido" baa alwaja a aesiu] meaning. 
But It is well kDovm that Jnng haa restored to this term ita olaasiool maaataig 
of desire oi paBsion in gcDeiaL He hog poiated oat reoentlf that we might, 
following Clapai6de'8 proposal, CrauBlate it by the word " intsrect." We have 
pieferred in the present tcanalatioD to beep lo the term " libido " W axpnn 
the instinctive pejohological eRort, the flan vital, the jo; oi living, the hmda- 
mental interest of Ibo indiridual, otc. See page 281. 
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calls " transference " (Ubertragtmg), by which the byBteric • 
projeotB into the objeotive world the illaeions, or subjective ■ 
values of his feelings. In the same way I shall call " regres- • 
sive introversion," the oppoBite pathological phenomenon > 
which we find in dementia prEecox, where the sabject himeelf - 
suflTers these pbantastical transfigurations. ' 

It is obvious that these two contrary movements of the 
libido, as simple psychic mechaniBms, may play a part alter- 
nately in the same individual, since after all they serve the 
eame purpose by different methods — namely, to minister to his 
well-being. Freud has taught os that in the mechanism of 
hysterical transference the individual aims at getting rid of 
disagreeable memories or impressions, in order to free himself 
from painful complexes, by a process of "repression." Con- 
versely in the mechanism of introversion, the personality 
tends to concentrate itself upon ita complexes, and with them, 
to isolate itself from external reality, by a process which is 
not properly speaking " repression," bat which would be better 
rendered perhaps by tbe term " depreciation " (Entwertung) 
of the objective world. 

The existence of two mental affections so opposite in 
character as hysteria and dementia priecox, in which the 
contrast rests on the almost exclusive supremacy of extra- 
version or introversion, snggests that these two psychological 
types may exist equally well in normal persons, who may be 
characterised by the relative predominance of one or other 
of the two mechanisms. PsyohiatristB know very well that 
before either illness is folly declared, patients already present 
the characteristic type, traces of which are to be found &om 
the earliest years of life. As Binet pointed out so well, the 
neurotic only accentuates and shews in relief the characteristic 
traits of his personality. One knows, of coarse, that the 
hysterical character is not simply the product of the illneaa, 
but pre-existed it in a measure. And Hoch has shown by 
his researches into the histories of his dementia pnecox 
patients, that this is also the case with them ; disaociationa 
or eccentricities were present before the onset of the illness. 
If this is so, one may certainly expect to meet the same 

19 
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Gontraat between psychological temperamenta ontBide the 
sphere ol pathology. It is moreover eaay to cull from Utera- • 
tare nameroaa examples 'which bear witness to the actual 
existenoe of these two opposite types of mentality. Without 
pretending to exhaust the subject, I will give a few striking 
examples. 

In my opinion, we owe the best obserrations on this 
subject to the philosophy of William James.* He lays down 
the principle that no mattt^r what may be the temperament 
of a " professional philosopher," it is this temperament which 
be feels himself forced to express and to justify in his philo- 
sophy. And starting from this idea, which is altogether 
in accord with the spirit of psychoanalysis, divides philo- 
sophers into two classes : tte " Ten dor- minded," who are only 
interested in the inner life and spiritual things ; and the 
" ToQgh-minded," who lay most stress on material things 
and objective reality. We see that these two classes are 
actuated by exactly opposite tendencies of the libido : the 
" tender-minded" repreeent introversion, the "tough-minded '' 
eitraversion. 

James says that the tender-minded are characterised by 
rationalism ; they are men of principles and of systems, 
they aspire to dominate experience and to transcend it by 
abstract reasoning, by their logical deductions, and purely 
rational conceptions. They care little for facts, and the 
multiplicity of phenomena hardly embarrasses them at all : 
they forcibly fit data into their ideal constructions, and 
reduce everything to their a priori premises. This was the 
method of Hegel in settling beforehand the number of 
the planets. In the domain of mental pathology we again 
meet this kind of philosopher in paranoiacs, who, without 
being disquieted by the flat contradictions presented by ex- 
perience, impose their delirious conceptions on the muverse, 
and find means of interpreting everything, and according to 
Adler "arranging" everything, in conformity with their 
morbidly preconceived system. 

The other traits which James depicts in this type follow 

' " Pragmatism," Chapter 1. 
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naturally from its fundamental character. The tender- 
minded man, he Bays, is mtellectnal, idealist, optimist, 
religiouB, partisan of Iree-will, a momst, and a dogmatist. 
All these qualitiee betray the almoet exclusive concentration of 
the libido upon the intellectual life. This concentration upon 
the inner world of thought is nothing else than iotroTersion. 
In so far as experience plays a rSle with these philosophers, 
it serves only as an allurement or &llip to abstraction, in 
response to the imperative need to fit forcibly all the chaos 
of the universe within well-defined limits, which are, in 
the last resort, the creation of a spirit obedient to its 
subjective values. 

The tough-minded man is positivJst and empiricist. He 
regards only matters of fact. Experience is his master, his 
exclusive guide and inspiration. It is only empirical pheno- 
mena demonstrable in the outside world which count. Thought 
is merely a reaction to external experience. In the eyes of 
these philosophers principles are never of such value as 
facts ; they can only reflect and describe the sequence of 
phenomena and cannot construct a system. Thus their 
theories are exposed to contradiction under the overwhelm- 
ing accumulation of empirical material. Psychic reality for 
the positivist limits itself to the observation and experience 
of pleasure and pain ; he does not go beyond that, nor does 
he recognise the rights of philosophical thought. Remain- 
ing on the ever-changing surface of the phenomenal world, 
he partakes himself of its instability ; carried away in the 
chaotic tumult of the universe, he sees all its aspects, all 
its theoretical and practical [Msssibilities, bat he never 
arrives at the unity or the fixity of a settled system, which 
alone could satisfy the ideaUst or tender-minded. The posi- 
tivist depreciates all values in reducing them to elements 
lower than themselves ; he explains the higher by the lower, 
and dethrone.'^ it, by showing that it is " nothing but such 
another thing," which has no valae in itself. 

From these general characteristics, the others whioli 
James points out logically follow. The positivist is a sen* 
sualist, giving greater rtins to the specific realm of the 
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senBes than to reflection trbich tranBcends it. He is a 
materialist and a pessimist, for he knows only too well the 
hopeless uncertainty of the conrse of things. He is irre- 
ligious, not being in a state to hold firmly to the realities 
of the inner world as opposed to the pressure of external 
facts; he is a deternunist and fatalist, only able to ahow 
resignation ; a pluralist, incapable of all synthesis ; and 
finally a sceptic, as a last and inevitable consequence of all 
the rest. 

The expressions, therefore, used by James, show dearly 
that the diversity of types is the result of a different localisa- 
tion of the libido ; this libi do is the magic power in the depth 
of our being, which, following the personality, carries it some- 
times towards internal life, and sometimes towards the objec- 
tive world. James compares, for example, the religious 
Bnbjectiviem of the idealist, and the quasi-religious attitude 
of the contemporary empiricist: " Our exteem for facta has 
not neutralised in us all religiousness. It is itself almost 
religious. Our scientific temper is devout,"' 

A second parallel is furnished by Wilhelm Ostwsid,* 
who divides " savants " and men of genius into classioe and 
romantics. The latter are distinguished by their rapid 
reactions, their extremely prompt and abundant production 
of ideas and projects, some of which are badly digested and of 
doubtful value. They are admirable and brilliant masters, 
loving to teach, of a contagious ardour and enthusiasm, 
which attracts many pupils, and makes them founders of 
schools, exercising great personal influence. Herein our 
type of extraversion is easily recognised. The classics of 
Ostwald are, on the contrary, slow to react; they produce 
with much difficulty, are little capable of teaching or of 
exercising direct personal influence, and lacking enthusiasm 
are paralysed by their own severe criticism, living apart and 
absorbed in themselves, making scarcely any disciples, but 

' " PragtaatiHin," eh. i., p. 14. 

' W. Ostwald ■' Oroue Manner," Lolptig, ISIO (lllb Leotuce, '■ Cluuu 
kDd RomButiciatt "). See also bis oODtribation, " A propo* de la Biologle da 
Sftvant." Biblioth^qae Univenella, Oct.. 1910. 
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producing works of finished perfeotion which often bring 
tbeui poBthnmoQB fame. All these choracteriBtics correspond 
to introversion. 

We find a further very valuable example in the SBsthetic 
theory of Warringer. Borrowing from A. Riegl his expresBion 
" Volont^ d'art absolue " to express the internal force which 
inspires the artist, he distinguishes two forms, viz. sympathy 
(Einfuhlung) and abstraction ; and the term which he employs 
indicates that here, too, we witness the activity of the 
push of the libido, the stirring of the ''Ian vit-al. " In the 
same way," says Warringer, "&s the sympathetic impulse 
hnds its satisfaction in organic beauty, so abstract impulse 
discovers beauty in the inorganic, which is the negation of all 
Ufe, in crystallised forma, and in a general manner wherever 
the severity of abstract law reigne." Whilst eympatby repre- 
sents the warmth of passion which carries it into the presenoe 
of the object in order to assimilate it and penetrate it with 
emotional values ; abstraction, on the other hand, despoils the 
object of all that could recall life, and grasps it by purely 
intellectual thought, crystallised and fixed into the rigid 
forms of law, — the universal, the typical. Bergson also makes 
use of these images of crystallisation, solidification, etc., to 
illustrate the essence of intellectual abstraction. 

Warringer's " Abstraction" represents the process which 
I have already remarked as a consequence of introversion, 
namely, the exaltation of the intellect, in the place of the 
depreciated reality of the external world. " Sympathy " corre- 
sponds in fact to extraversion, for, as Lipps has pointed oat, 
" What I perceive sympathetically in au object is, in a 
general manner life, and life is power, internal work, effort, 
and execution. To live, in a word, is to act, and to act 
is to experience intimately the force which we give out; 
experience creates activity, which is essentially of a spon- 
taneous character." " iE^sthetic enjoyment," said Warrin- 
ger, " is the enjoyment of one's own self projected into the 
" object," a formula which corresponds absolutely with oar 
definition of transference. This lestbetio conception does not 
refer to the poeitivist in James's sense ) it is rather the attitude 
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of the idealist for whom peychological reality only ia interest- 
ing, and worthy of conaideratioD. Warringer adds, " what ia 
essential lies not in tlie gradation of tbe feeling, bat pre- 
eminently in the feeling itself ; that is to say, the inner move- 
ment, the intimate life, the unfolding of the Snbject*s own 
activity ; the valae of a line or of a form, depends in oar 
eyes on the biological value it holds for us ; that which gives 
beaaty is solely our own vital feeling, which we unconsoioasly 
project into it." This view corresponds exactly with my own 
way of imderstanding tbe theory of the libido, in attempting 
to keep the true balance between tbe two psychological 
opposites of introversion and extraversion. 

The polar opposite of sympathy is abstraction. Tbe 
impulse of abstraction is conceived by Warringer "as the 
result of a great internal conflict of the human soul in 
the presence of the external world, and from the religions 
standpoint, it corresponds to a strong transcendental colouring 
of all tbe representations man has made to himself of reality." 
We recognise clearly in this definition the primordial tendency 
to introversion. To the introverted type the universe does 
not appear beautiful and desirable, bat disquieting, and even 
dangerous ; it is a manifestation against which the subject puts 
himself on tbe defensive ; he entrenches himself in liis inner 
fastness, and fortifies himself therein by the invention of 
geometrical figures, full of repose, perfectly clear even in 
their minutest details, the primitive magic power of which 
assures him of domination over the surrounding world. 

" Tbe need of abstraction is tbe origin of all art," says 
Warringer. Here is a great principle, which gains weighty 
confirmation from tbe fact that precocious dements reproduce 
forms and fignres which present the closest analogy to those 
of primitive humanity, not only in their thoughts but also 
in their drawings. 

We should recall that Schiller bad already tried to 
formulate the same presentation in what he calls the Naive 
and Sentimental typos. The latter ia in quest of nature, whilst 
tbe former is itself "all nature." Schiller also saw that 
these two types result from the predominance of psychological 
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mechanismB which might be met with in one and the same 
individual. " It is not only in the same poet," he said, " bat 
even in the aame work that these two typea of mentahty are 
found Qiiited. . . . The naive poet porsues only nature and 
feehng in their aimplicity, and all his effort ia limited to the 
imitation and reproduction of reality. The sentimental poet, 
on the contrary, reflects the impresBion be receives from 
objeete. The object here ia allied to an idea, and the poetic 
power of the work depends on thia alhance." Theae quotations 
shew what typea Schiller had in view, and one recogniaes 
their fundamental identity with thoae with which we are 
here dealing. 

We find another inatance in Nietzache's contrast between 
the minds of Apollo and of Dionyans. The example which 
Nietzsche asea to illnstrate thia contrast ia instructive — 
namely, that between a dream and intoxication. In a dream 
the individual is ahut np in himself, in intoxication, on the 
contrary, he forgets himself to the highest degree, and, set 
&ee from hie aelf-coDBciouBness, plunges into the multiplicity 
of the objective world. To depict Apollo, Nietzsche borrows 
the words of Schopenhauer, " As upon a tamaltnoua sea, 
which disgorges and swallowa by turns, lost to view in the 
mountains of foaming waves, the mariner remains seated 
tranquilly on his plank, full of oonfidence in hia frail barque; 
80 individual man, in a world of troubles, lives passive and 
serene, relying with confidence on the principle of ' jndi- 
viduation.'" "Yea," continues Nietzsche, "we might say 
that the nnahakeable confidence in this principle, and the 
calm seearity of those whom it has inspired, have found 
in Apollo their most sublime expression, and we may always 
recogniae in him the most aplendid and divine personifica- 
tion of the principle of makmg an individual." The ApoUien 
state, as Nietzsche conceives it, is consequently the with- 
drawal into oneself, that ia, introversion. Conversely in the 
Dtonyaian state, psychic intoxication, indieatea in his view the 
unloosening of a torrent of libido which expends itself upon 
things. " This ia not only," says Nietzsche, " the alUance 
of man with man, which finds itself confirmed afresh under 
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tbe Dionjrsian enchantmeot ; it is alienated Natore, boetUe 
or enslaved, wbiofa also celebrates ber recoQciltation with lier 
prodigal child, — man. Spostaneously Earth offers her gifts 
and the wild beasts from rock and desert draw near peace- 
folly. The car of Dionysus is lost under flowers and garlands ; 
panthers and tigers approach under his yoke." 

If we change Beethoven's "Hymn of Praise" into a picture, 
and giving rein to our imagiuation, contemplate tbe millions 
of beings prostrated and trembling in the dust, at such a 
moment the Dionysian intoxication will be near at band. 
Then is the slave free ; then all the rigid and hostile barriers 
which poverty and arbitrary or insolent custom have estab- 
lished between man and man are broken down. Now, by 
means of tbis gospel of universal harmony, each feels him- 
self not only reunited, reconciled, fused with his neighbour, 
but actually identified with him, as if tbe veil of " Mala was 
torn away, nothing remaining of it but a few shreds floating 
before the mystery of tbe Primordial Unity." ' It would be 
superfluous to add comment to these quotations. 

In concluding this series of examples oulled outside my 
own special domain, I will quote the linguistic h3rpotheBis of 
Finck," where we also see the duality in question. The 
structure of language, according to Finck, presents two 
principal types : in one the sabjeot is generally conceived as 
active ; " I see him," " I strike him down; " in the other the 
subject experiences and feels, and it is the object which acts : 
" He appears to me," " He succumbs to me." The first type 
clearly shews the libido as going out of the Bubject,^thi8 
is a centrifugal movement ; the second as coming out of tbe 
object,— this movement is centripetal. We meet with this 
Utter introverted type especially in tbe primitive laagaages 
of the Esquimaux. 

In the domain of Psychiatry also these two types have 
been described by Otto Gross,^ who diBttnguisbee two forma 

' Nietraehe, '■ The Bittb of Tregedy,"* trma. Wm. A. HauiniuMm. 
- Fiuok, "Der dautache Sprachbon »U Ada druak, deDtaahat Wall 
RohauUDg." Mubarg, 189S. 

" Die Eorebrals SekimdiirfoDktlon." Leiptig, 1903. 
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of mental debility : the one a diffuse and shallow consciouB- 
Dees, the other a concentrated and deep consciousnesB. The 
first is characterised by weakness of the consecutive function, 
the second by Its excessive reinforcement. GroBs has recog- 
nised that the consecutive function iB in intimate relation 
with affectivity, from which we might infer that be is dealing 
once more with our two psychological types. The relation he 
eetabUshes between maniac depressive insanity and the state 
of diffuse or extended and shallow mental disease sbowa that 
the latter represents the estraverted type ; and the relation 
between the psychology of the paranoiac and repressed 
mentality, indicates the identity of the former with the in- 
troverted type. 

After the foregoing considerations no one will be astonished 
to find that in the domain of psychoanalysis we also have 
to reckon with tbe existence of tb«8e two psychological types. 

On the one side we meet with a theory which is essentially 
redoctive, pluralist, causal and sensualist ; this is Freud's 
standpoint. This theory Umits itself rigidly to empirical 
facts, and traces back complexes to their antecedents and 
their elemental factors. It regards tbe pBychological life as 
being only an effect, a reaction to the environment, and 
accords tbe greatest nk and the largest place to sensa- 
tion. On the other side we have the diametrically opposed 
theory of Adler ' which is an entirely philosophical and 
finalistic one. In it phenomena are not reducible to earlier 
and very primitive factors, but are conceived as "arrange- 
ments," the outcome of intentions and of ends of an extremely 
complex nature. It is no longer the view of causality bat 
of finality which domiuatcB researches : the history of the 
patient and the concrete influences of the environment are 
of much less importance than the dominating principles, the 
" fictions directrices," of the individual. It is not essential 
for him to depend upon the object, and to find in it his fill of 
subjective enjoyment, but to protect bis own individuality 
and to guarantee it against the hostile infiueoces of the 
environment. 

' Adt«t, ■■ Obec den nerviisen Chsrattor." Wlcabftdeu. 1912. 
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Whilst Frend's psychology has for its predominant note 
the centrifngal tendency, vhich demands its happiness and 
satisfaction in the objective world, in tbat of Adier the chief 
r6le belongs to the centripetal movement, which tends to 
the supremacy of the subject, to his triumph and his liberty, 
as opposed to the overwhelming forces of existence. The 
expedient to which the type described by Freud has recourse 
is " infantile transference," by means of which he projects 
phantasy into the object and hnds a compensation for the 
difficulties of life in this transfiguration. In the type de- 
scribed by Adler what is characteristic is, on the contrary, the 
" virile protest," personal resistance, the efficacious safe- 
guard which the individual provides for himself, in affirming 
and etubborniy enclosing himself in his dominating ideas. 

The difficult task of elaborating a psychology which should 
pay equal attention to the two types of mentality belong J 
the future. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS' 

A DOBAU IB a psychic Btruotore which at first sight appears 
tn be in etriking contrast with conscious thought, because 
judging by its form and substance, it apparently does not lie 
within the continuity of development of the conscious con- 
tents, it is not integral to it, but is a mere external and 
apparently accidental occurrence. Its mode of genesis ia in 
itself suQicient to isolate a dream from the other contents of 
the conscious, for it is a survival of a peculiar psychic activity 
which takes place during sleep, and does not originate in the 
manifest and clearly logical and emotional continuity of the 
event experienceJ. 

But a careful observer should have no difficulty in dis- 
covering that a dream is not entirely severed from the con- 
tinuity of the conscious, for in almost every dream certain 
details are found which have their origin in the impressionB, 
thoughts, or states of mind of one of the preceding days. In 
so far a certain continuity does exist, albeit a retrograde one. ' 
But any one keenly interested in the dream problem cannot ' 
have failed to observe that a dream has also a progreative * 
continuity — il such an expression be permitted — since dreams 
occasionally exert a remarkable influence upon the conscioas • 
mental life, even of persons who cannot be considered super- 
stitious or particularly abnormtkl. These occasional after- 
eEFeets are usually seen in a more or less distinct change in 
the dreamer's frame of mind. 

It is probably in consequence of this loose connection 
with the other conscious contents, that the recollected dream 

' This lactuie wu prepkred tor the Berne Medical Congrees, 19K, post- 
poned on the oDtbreftk ol war. 
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18 30 extremely unstable. Many dreams baffle all attempts 
at reprodnctioD, even immediately after waking, others can 
only be remembered with doubtful accuracy, and compara- 
tively few can be termed really distinct and clearly repro- 
daceable. This peculiar reaction with regard to recollection 
may be understood by considering the characteristics of the 
various elements combined in a dream. Thu combination of 
ideas in dreams is essentially pkantastic, they are linked 
together in a sequence which, as a rule, is quite foreign to 
our current way of thinking, and in striking contrast to the 
logical sequence of ideas which we consider to be a special 
characteristic of conscious mental processes. 

It is to this characteristic that dreams owe the common 
epithet of "meaningless." Before pronounciug this verdict, 
we must reflect that dreams and their chain of ideas are 
something that ice do not understand. Such a. verdict would 
therefore he merely a projection of our non-comprehension 
upon its object. Bat that would not prevent its own peculiar 
meaning being inherent in a dream. 

In spite of the fact that for centuries an endeavonr has 
been made to extract a prophetic meaning from dreams, 
Freud's discovery Is practically the first attempt to find their 
real significance. His work merits the term " scientific," 
because this investigator b&s evolved a technique which, not 
only he, but many other investigators also assert, achieves 
its object, namely, the understanding of the meaning of the 
dream. This meaning is not identical with the one to which 
the manifest dream content makes fragmentary allusion. 

This is not the place for a critical discussion of Freud's 
psychology of dreams. But I will try to give a brief summary 
of what may be regarded as more or less established facts of 
dream psychology to-day. 

The first question we must discuss is, whence do we deduce 
the juBtifieation for attributing to dreams any other signifi- 
cation than the unsatisfjing fragmentary meaning of the 
manifest dream content ? 

As regards this point a particularly weighty argument is 
the fact that Freud discovered the hidden meaning of dreams 
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by empiric and not deductive metliods. A further avgnment 
in favour of a possible hidden, as opposed to the manifest 
meaning of dreams, is obtained by comparing dream-phan- 
tasies with other phantasies (day-dreams and the like) in one 
and the same individual- It is Dot difficult to conceive that 
Buch day-phantasies have not merely a superficial, concra- 
tistical meaning, but also a deeper psychological meaning- 
It is solely on account of the brevity that I mast impose upon 
myself, that 1 do not submit materials in proof of this. But 
I should like to point out that what may be said about the 
meaning of phantasies, is well illustrated by an old and 
widely diffused type of imaginative story, of which ^sop's 
Fables are typical examples, wherein, for instance, the story 
is some objectively impossible phantasy about the deeds of 
a lion and an ass. The concrete superficial meaning of the 
fable is an impossible phantasm, but the hidden moral 
meaning is plainly palpable upon reflection. It is charac- 
teristic of children that they are pleased and satisfied with 
the exoteric meaning of the story. But by far the best argu- ■ 
ment for the existence of a hidden meaning in dreams, is ' 
provided by the conscientions application of the technical • 
procedure to solve the manifest dream content. 

This brings us to our second main point, viz. — the ques-- 
tion of analytic procedure. Hare again I desire neither to ■ 
defend nor to criticise Freud's views and discoveries, but ' 
rather to confine myself to what seem to me to be firmly ' 
established facts. * 

The fact that a dream is a psychic structure, does not 
give us the slightest groand for assuming that it obeys laws 
and designs other than those applicable to any other psychic 
strncture. According to the maxim : principia eceplicandi 
prater neceaiitatem non sunt multiplicanda, we have to treat 
dreams in analysis just as any other psychic structure, until 
experience teaches us some better way. 

We know that every psychic construction considered* 
from the standpoint of causality, is the resultant of previous • 
psychic contents. Moreover, we know also that every psychic * 
Btructure, considered from the standpoint of finality has its • 
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own peculiar meamag and porpoee in the actual psychic • 
process. Thin standard must also be applied to dreams. ■ 
When, therefore, we seek a psychological explanation of a 
dream, we must first know what were the preceding experiences* 
out of which it is combined. We must trace the antecedents ■ 
of every point in the dream picture. For example : some 
one dreams " that he U walking in a atrfet, a child is runnimi 
in front of him, who ia svddfnly nin otrr by a motor-car." We 
will trace the antecedents of this dream-picture, with the 
aid of the dreamer's recollections. 

He recognises tbe street as one down which he had walked 
OQ the previous day. The child he acknowledges as his 
brother's child, whom he had seen on the previous evening 
when visiting his brother. The motor accident reminds him 
of an accident that had actually occurred a few days before, 
but of which he had only read an account in a newapaper. 
Popular opinion is known to be satisfied with this kind of 
explanation. People say: "Oh, that is why I dreamt such 
and such a thing I " 

Obvioaely this explanation is absolutely unsatisfactory 
from a scientific standpoint. The dreamer walked down 
many streets on the previous day, why was this particular 
one selected? He had read about several accidents, why 
did he select just this '? The mere disclosore of an antecedent 
is by no means sufficient ; for a plausible determination 
of the dream presentation, can only be obtained from the 
competition of various causee. The collection of additional 
material proceeds, according to the principle of recollection 
that has been called the Aiaociation Method. The resnlt, 
as will easily be understood, is the admission of a multi- 
farious and quite heterogeneous mass of material, having ■ 
apparently nothing in common but the fact of its evident ' 
associative connection with the dream contents, otherwise it ' 
could not have been reproduced by means of this content. 

How far the collection of such material should go, is an > 
important question from the technical point of view. Since • 
the entire psychic content of a life may be ultimately dis- 
closed from any single starting point, theoretically the whole 
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previous life-experience might be foand in every dream. Bat 
we only need to assemble just so much material aa is abso- • 
lately neceseary in order to comprehend the dream's meaning. • 
The limitation of the material is obviously an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, according to that principle of Kant's which defines 
to comprehend as " to perceive to the axtetit neceisary/or out 
purpose." For iastance, when ondertatiing a survey of the 
causffi of the French Revolution, we could in amasBing our 
material include not only the history of medieval France but 
also that of Rome and Greece, which certainly would not be 
"necessary for our purpose," for we can comprehend the 
historical genesis of the Revolution just as well from much 
more limited material 

Except (or the aforesaid arbitrary limitation, the col- 
lecting of material lies outside the investigators discretion. 
The material gathered mast now be sifted and examined, i 
according to principles which are always applied to the - 
examination of historical or any other experimental scientific ■ 
material. The method is an essentially comparative one, ■ 
which obviously cannot be applied automatically, but is 
largely dependent upon the skill and aim of the investigator. 

When a pyschological fact has to be explained, it must 
be remembered that psychological data necessitate a twofold 
point of view, namely, the view point of cautaliti/ and of - 
JiruUity. I use the word finality intentionally, in order to ' 
avoid confusion with the idea " teleology." I use finality * 
to denote the immanent psychological teleology. In so far ' 
as we apply the view point of canaaUty to the material that • 
has been associated with the dream, we reduce the manifest ' 
dream content to certain fandamental tendencies or ideas. ' 
These, as one wonld expect, are elementary and universal in 
character. 

For instance, a young patient dreams as follows : / am 
Btandinif in a itrange garden, and pliick an apple from a tree, 
I look about eautioutly, to -make sure no one gees me." 

The associated dream material is a remembrance of 
having once, when a boy, plucked a coaple of pears sur- 
reptitiously from another person's garden. 
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The feeling of harin^ a bad consoienoe, which is & 
prominent feature in the dream, reminds him of a aitnation 
be experienced on the previoos day. He met a yonng lady 
in the street — a casual acquaintance — and exchanged a few 
words with her. At that moment a gentleman passed whom 
he knew, whereupon our patient was suddenly seized with 
a curious feeling of embarrassment, as if he had done some- 
thing wrong. He associated the apple with the scene in 
Paradise, together with the fact that he had never really 
onderstood why the eating of the forbidden fruit should hare 
been fraught with such dire consequences for our Srst parents. 
This had always made him feel angry ; it seemed to him an 
nnjust act of God, for God had made men as they were, with 
all their curiosity and greed. 

Another association was, that sometimes his father had 
punished him for certain things in a way that seemed to him 
incomprehensible. The worst punishment had been bestowed 
after he had secretly watched girls bathing. 

That led up to the ccofeesion that be had recently begun 
a love affair with a housemaid, but had not yet carried it 
through to a conclusion. On the night before the dream he 
had had a rendezvoiu with her. 

Upon reviewing this material we see that the dream 
contains a very transparent reference to the incident of the 
previous day. The connecting associative material shows 
that the apple episode is palpably meant for an erotic scene. 
For various other reasons, too, it may be considered extremely 
probable that this experience of the previous day is etill 
operative even in this dream. In the dream the yoong man 
plucks the apple of Paradise, which in reality he has not yet 
plucked. The remainder of the material associated with the 
dream is concerned with another experience of the previoas 
day, namely, with the peculiar feeling of a had eongirUnce, 
which seiEsd the dreamer when he was talking to his casual 
lady acquaintance ; this, again, was connected with the fall of 
man in Paradise, and finally with an erotic misdemeanour of 
his childhood, for which his father had punished him severely. 
All these associations are linked together by the idea of ffuilt. 
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In the first place we will ooaaider this material from 
Freud's point of causality; in other words, we will "inter- 
pret" it, to nee Freud's expression. A wish has been left 
unfulfilled from the day before the dream. In the dream 
this wish ia realised in the gymbolical apple scene. But why 
IB this realisation disguised and bidden under a symbolic 
image instead of being expressed in a distinctly sesaal 
thought? Freud would refer to the unmistakable sense of 
guilt shown up by the material, and say the morality that 
has been inculcated in the young man from childhood 
is bent on repressing such wishes, and to that end brands 
the natural craving as immoral and reprehensible. The 
suppressed immoral thought can therefore only achieve 
expression by means of a symbol. As these thoughts are 
incompatible with the moral content of the conscious ego, 
a psychic factor adopted by Freud, called the Censor, prevents 
this wish from passing undisguised into consciousness. 

Reviewing the dream from the standpoint of finality, 
which I contrast with that of Freud, does not— as I wish to 
establish explicitly — involve a denial of the dream's cansra, 
but rather a different interpretation of the associative 
material collected around the dream. The material facts 
remain the same, but the standard by which they are 
measured is altered. The question may be formulated 
Bimply as follows : What is this dream's purpose ? What 
should it effect ? These questions are not arbitrary, in 
as much as they may be applied to every psychic activity. 
Everywhere the question of the "why" and "wherefore" 
may be raised. 

It is clear that the material added by the dream to the 
previous day's erotic experience, chiefiy emphasises the sense 
of guilt in the erotic act. The same association has already 
been shown to be operative in another experience of the 
previous day in the meeting with his casual lady acquaint- 
ance, when the feeling of a bad conscience was automatically 
and inexplicably aroused, as if, in that instance, too, the 
young man hod done something wrong. This experience 
also plays a part in the dream, 'which is even intensified by 
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the association of additional, appropriate material ; the 
erotic experience of the day before being depicted by the 
story of the Fall wbiob was followed by such a severe 
punishment. 

I maintain that there exists in the dreamer an nncon- 
scious propensity or Uiuiency to conceive hit erotic experiences ■ 
a* (jailt. It is most characteriBtic that the association with 
the Fall of Man shoold ensae, the yoang man haviag never 
really grasped why the panishment should liare been so 
drastic. This association throws light upon the reasons 
why the dreamer did not think simply, "I am doing what 
is not right." Obviously he does not know thwt be might 
condemn his own condaet as morally wrong. This is 
actually the case. Hie coascioos belief is that his conduct 
does not matter in the least, morally, as all his friends were 
acting in the same way ; Irasides, for other reasons, too, be ' 
is unable to understand why such a fuss should be made 
abont it. 

Whether tbie dream should be considered full, or void, 
of meaning depends upon a very important question, viz. 
whether the standpoint of morality, handed down to us 
through the ages by our forefathers, is held to be fall or 
void of meaning. I do not wish to wander off into a philoso- 
phical discussion of this question, but wonld merely observe 
that mankind must obviously have had very good reasons 
for devising this morality, otherwise it would be truly in- 
comprehensible why such restraints should be imposed upon 
one of man's strongest cravings. If we attach due valae to 
this fact, we are bound to pronounce this dream to be full of 
meaning, for it reveals to the young man the necessity of 
facing his erotic conduct boldly from the view point of 
morality. Even quite primitive races have in some respects 
extremely strict legislation concerning sexuality. This foot 
proves that sexual morality in particular is a not-to-be- < 
despised factor in the soul's higher functions, but deserves • 
to be taken fully into account. In this case it shonld be ' 
added, that the young man — influenced by bia friends' 
example — somewhat thoughtlessly let himself be guided 
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exclasively hy bis erotic cravings, unmindfal of the f&ct that 
man is a morally reepoiiBible being and mast ptirforce aubmit 
—voluntarily or involuntarily — to a morality that be bimaelf 
has created. 

In tbis dream we can digcem a compensating fouction of / 
the nnconscioua, conBisting in the fact that those tkoughti, , 
propensities, and tendenciex of a human personality which in / 
coTucioug life are too seldom recognised, come spontaneously into , 
action in the sleeping slate, when to a large extent the conscious , 
process is disconnected. 

The question might certainly be raised, of what use is 
this to the dreamer if be does not understand the dream ? 

To this I must remark that to understand is not an 
exclusively intellectual process, for — as experience proves — 
man may be infiuenced — nay, even very efTectaally convinced > 
— by innumerable things, for which he has no intellectual • 
understanding. I will merely remind my readers of the 
efficacy of religious symbols. 

The example given above might euggest the thought that 
the function of dreams should be understood as a distinctly 
" moral " one. Such appears to be the case in the afore- 
mentioned specimen, but if we recall the formula according 
to which dreams contain the sabliminal materials of a given 
moment, we cannot speak simply of a " moral " function. 
For it is worthy of note that the dreams of those persons 
whose actions are morally unexceptionable, bring materials to 
light that might well be characterised as " immoral " in the 
current meaoing of that term. Thus it is signiGcant that 
Bt. Augustine was glad that Qod did not bold him responsible 
for his dreams. The unconscious is the unknown of a given 
moment, therefore it is not sarprising that all those aspects • 
that are essential for a totally different point of view, • 
should be added by dreams to the conscious psychological • 
situation of a given moment. It iB evident that tbis function ■ 
of dreams signi&es a psychological adjustment, a compensa- • 
tion essential for properly balanced action. In the conscious , 
process of reflection it is indispensable that, so far as possible, , 
we shonld realise all the aspects and conseqaences of a • 
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problem, in order to find the right Bolation. This process ' 
is contiQiied automatically in the more or lees uncoaeoioiu 
state of Bleep, nherever — as oar previoua experience seetna 
to show — all those other pdints of view occar to the dreamer 
(at least by way of alloBton) that during the day were ooder- 
estimated or even totally ignored — in other words, were 
comparatively unconscious. 

As regards the much-discussed symbolism of dreams, the 
value attached to it varies according to whether the stand- 
point of causaUty or of Quality is adopted. According to 
Freud's causal view point it proceeds from a cravin;i, vie. 
from the suppreBsed dream-wish. This craving is always ' 
somewhat simple and primitive, and is able to disguise itself - 
under manifold forms. For instance, the young man in' 
question might just as well have dreamt that he had to open 
a door with a key, or that he had to travel by aeroplane, or 
that he was kissing his mother, etc. From this standpoint 
all those things would have had the same meaning. In this 
way, the typical adherents of Freud's school have come to 
the point of interpreting— to give a gross instance — olmoet 
all long objects in dreams as phallic eymbola. 

From the view-point of finality, the varioas dream pictures > 
have each their own peculiar value. For instance, if the ■ 
young man, instead of dreaming of the apple scene, had 
dreamt be had to open a door with a key, the altered dream 
picture would have furnished associative material of an 
essentially different character ; that, again, would have 
resulted in the conscious situation being supplemented by 
associations of a totally different kind from tboee connected 
with the apple scene. From this point of view, it is the 
diversity of the dream's mode of expressiou that is full of ' 
meaning, and not the uniformity in its significance. The • 
causal view-point tends by its very nature towards uniformly < 
of meaning, that is, towards a fised significance of symbols. ' 
On the other hand, the final view-point perceives in an • 
altered dream picture, the eipression of an altered psycho- • 
logical situation. It recognises no fixed meaning of symbols. • 
From this standpoint all the dream pictures are important 
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F ID tbemselves, each one having a special significance of its 
I own, to which it owob its inclasion in the dream. Keeping to 
I our previous example, we see that from the standpoint of 
I finality the symbol in this dream is approximately equivalent ■ 
I to a parable ; it does not conceal, but it teaches. The apple • 
I scene recalls vividly the sense of guilt, at the same time 
I disguising the real deed of our first parents. 
I It is obvious we reach very dissimilar interpretations of 
I the meaning of the dream, according to the point of view 
I adopted. The question now arises, which is the better or 
L truei- version? After all, for us therapeuts it is a practical 
[ and not a merely theoretical neceesity which leads us to seek 
for some comprehension of the meaning of dreams. In 
treating our patients we must for practical reasons endeavour 
to lay hold of any means that will enable us to train them 
effectually. It shonld be quite evident from the foregoing 
example, that the material associated with the dream has 
opened up a question calculated to make many matters clear 
to the young man, which, hitherto, he has heedlessly over- 
looked. But by disregarding these things he was really 
overlooking something in himself, for be possesses a moral 
standard and a moral need just like any other man. By 
trying to live without taking this fact into consideration, 
his life is one-sided and incomplete, so to say inco-ordinate ; 
which has the same consequeuoes for the psychological life 
as a one-sided and incomplete diet has for the physical. In 
order to develop a person's individuality and independence 
to tbe uttermost, we need to bring to fruition all those 
functions that have hitherto attained but little conscious 
development or none at all. In order to achieve this aim, 
ve must for therapeutic reasons enter into all those un- , 
conscious aspects, of things brought forward by tbe dream , 
material. This makes it abundantly clear that the view- 
point of finality is singularly important as an aid to the 
practical development of the individual. 

The view point of causality is obviously more in accord . 
with tbe scientific spirit of our time, with its strictly causal- ' 
istio reasoning. Much may be said for Freud's view aB a 
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sflientific explanation of dtesm psychology. Bat I mtert^l 
dispute its completeaesB, for tbe psyche cannot be conceived 
merely from the causal aspect, but necessitates also a final 
view-point. Only a combination of both points of view — which 
has not yet been attained to the satisfaction of the scientific 
mind, owing to great difficulties both of a practical and 
theoretical nature — can give us a more complete concept 
of the essence of dreams. 
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I would like to treat briefly of some further probl 
of dream psychology, that border od the general discussion 
of dreams. Firstly, as to the ctasBi/tcation of dreams ; I 
do not wish to OTerestimate either the practical or theoretical 
significance of this question. 1 investigate yearly some 15O0- 
2000 dreams, and this experience enables me to state that 
typical dreams actually do exist. But they are not very 
frequent, and from the view-point of finality they lose much 
of the importance accorded them by the fixed significance 
of symbols of the causal view-point. It seems to me that 
the typical themes of dreanas are of far greater importance, 
for they permit of a comparison with the themes of mythology. 
Many of these mythological themes — in the study of which 
Frobenius has rendered notable service — are also found in 
dreams, often with precisely the same significance. Un- 
fortunately the limited time at my disposal, does not permit 
me to lay detailed materials before you : this has been done 
elsewhere.' But I desire to emphasise tbe fact that tbe 
comparison of the typical themes of dreams with those of 
mythology obviously suggests the idea (already put forward 
by Nietzsche) that dream thought should be conceived from 
a phylogenetic point of view as an older form of thought. 
Instead of multiplying examples in explsjiation of my 
meaning, I will briefly refer you to our specimen dream. 
As you remember, that dream introduced tbe apple seen* 
as a typical representation of erotic guilt. The gist of its 
purport is : "I am doing wrong in acting like this." But 
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it is cbaractmstic that e, dream dgyci- expresses itself in thisy 
logically abstract way, but always in tbe language of parable' 
or simile. This pecaliarity is also a characteristic featoic 
of primitive languages, whose flowery idioms always strike ' 
as. If you call to mind the writings of ancient literature 
— e.g. the language of simile in the Bible — you will find what 
nowadays is achieved by means of abstract expresaionB, could 
then only be attained by means of simile. Even such a 
philosopher as Plato did not disdain to express certain 
fundamental ideas by means of simile. 

Just as the body bears traces of its phylogenetic develop- 
ment, so also does the human mind. There is therefore 
nothing surprising in the possibility of the allegories of our 
dreams being an archaic survival. 

At tbe same time the theft of the apple in our example 
is a typical theme of dreams, often recurring with various 
modifications. It is also a well-known theme in mythology, 
and is found not only in tbe story of Paradise, but in 
uumerons myths and fables of all ages and climes. It is 
one of those universally human siroiles, which can reappear 
in any one, at any time. Thus, dream psychology opens 
up a way to a general comparative psychology, from which 
we hope to gain the same understanding of tbe development 
and structure of tbe human soul, as comparative anatomy 
has given us concerning the human body. 




CHAPTER XIII 
THE CONTENT OF THE PSYCHOSES 
Ihtroddction "^ 

My short sketeb on tlie Content of the Psychosea which 
appeared in the aeries of " Sohritten zur Aii<;ewandten Seelen- 
kande " under Froud'a editnrahip was designed to give the 
non -professional but interested pablio some insight into the 
psychological point of view of recent payehiatry. I chose 
by way of example a case of the mental disorder known as 
Dementia Prascox, which Blealer calls Schizophrenia. Statie- 
tioally this extensive group contains by far the largest 
number of cases of psychosis. Many psychiatrists wonld 
prefer to limit it, and accordingly make use of other nomen- 
clature and classification. From the psychological stand- 
point the change of name is nnimportant, for it is of less 
value to know what a thing is called than to know what it is. 
The cases of mental disorder sketched in this essay belong to 
well-known and frequently occurring types, familiar to the 
alienist. The facts will not be altered if these disorders 
called by some other name than dementia priecox. 

I have presented my view of the psychological basis in 
work ' whose acientific validity has been contested upon 
sorts of grounds. For me it is sufficient justification that a 
psychiatrist of Bleuler's standing has fully accepted, in his 
great monograph on the disease, all the essential points in 
my work. The difference between us is as to the question 
whether, in relation to the anatomical basis, the psychological 
disorders should be regarded as primary or secondary. The 
resolution of this weighty question depends upon the general 

' " The Pafchology of Dementia Prwooz," trsDslatcd b; BriU : 
Petoreon, Monograph Siries of the JoiinuU 0/ Nervous and Mental DUea 
Naw York- 
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problem as to whether the prevailing doRma in psychiatry — 
" disordere of the mind are disordera of the brain " — presents 
B final truth or not. This dogma leads to absolute sterility 
SB soon as nniversal validity is ascribed to it. There are nn- 
donbted psychogenic mental diseases (the so-called hystertoEd) 
■which BJ-e properly regarded as functional in contrast with 
organic diseases which rest upon demonstrable anatomical 
changes. Disorders of the brain should only be called 
orgnnic when the psychic symptoms depend upon an on- 
doubtedly primary disease of the brain. Now in dementia 
precox this is by no means a settled question. Definite 
anatomical changes are present, but we are very far from 
being able to relate the psychological symptoms to these 
changes. We have, at least, positive information as to the 
functional nature of early schizophrenic conditions; more- 
over the organic character of paranoia and many paranoid 
forms is still in great oncertaioty. This being so it is worth 
while to inquire whether manifestations of degeneration could 
not alBO be provoked by psychological disturbance of fanc- 
tion. Such an idea is only incomprehensible to those who 
smuggle materialistic preconceptions into their scientific 
theories. This question does not even rest upon some funda- 
mental and arbitrary spiritualism, but upon the following 
simple reflection. Instead of assaming that some hereditary 
disposition, or a toxfemia, gives rise directly to organic pro- 
cesses of disease, I incline to the view that upon the basis of 
predisposition, whose nature is at present unknown to us, 
there arises a non-adaptable psychological function which 
can proceed to develop into manifest mental disorder ; this 
may secondarily determine organic degeneration with its 
own train of symptoms. In favour of this conception is the 
fact that we have no proof of the primary nature of the 
organic disorder, bnt overwhelming proofs exist of a primary 
psychological fault in function, whose history can be traced 
back to the patient's childhood. In perfect agreement with 
this conception is the fact that analytic practice has given 
us experience of cases where patients on the border-line of 
dementia precox have been brought back to normal life. 
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Even if anatotnical leiaoss or organic symptoms wet 
eonstantly preeent, science oaght not to imagine the peycfacr- 
logical standpoint could advisedly be neglected, or the on* 
doabted psychological relationship be given np as unimportant. 
If, for inBtance, carcinoma were to prove an infectioos disease 
the peculiar growth and degenerative process of carcinomatoiu 
cells would still be a constant factor requiring investigatiOD 
OD its own account. But, as I have said, the correlatum 
between the anatomical findings, and the psychological 
picture of the disease is eo loose that it ie extremely deai 
to study the psychologioAl side of it thoroughly. 
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Psychiatry is the stepchild of medicine. All the other 
branches of medicine have one great advantage over it — tbe 
scientific methods can be applied ; there are things to be 
seen, and felt, physical and chemical methods of investigation 
to be followed: the microscope shows the dreaded bacillus, 
the surgeon's knife halts at no difiiculty and gives ns glimpses 
of most inaccessible organs of vital importance. Psychiatrv, 
which engages in the exploration of the mind, stands ever at 
the door seeking in vain to weigh and measure as in tbe 
other departments of science. We have long known that we 
have to do with a definite organ, tbe brain ; but only beyond 
the brain, beyond the morphological basis do we reach what 
is important for us — the mind ; as indefinable as it ever waE. 
still eluding any explanation, no matter how ingenious. 
Former ages, endowing the mind with substanoe, and personi- 
fying every incomprehensible occurrence in nature, regarded 
mental disorder as the work of evil spirits ; tbe patient was 
looked upon as one possessed, and tbe methods of treatment 
were such as fitted this conception. This mediteval concep- 
tion occasionally gains credence and expresBion even to-daj. 
A classical example is tbe driving out of the devil which the ! 
elder Pastor Blumhardt carried out successfully in the famous | 
case of Gottlieb in Diltns.' To the honour of the Middle I 

' Brealer, " KnltiuhUtorlKcber Beitng Eor Hysterie." Altg. ZtHtekr^ I 
far PsyehitUrie, Bd. LIll., p. 3SS. Zilndel, ■' Biogtapbie Blomlunlls." 
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Ages let it bJbo be aaid that there are to be found early 
evidenoeB of a soand rationaliBm. In the aixteenth century 
at the Jalins Hospital in WoTzbarg mental patients were 
already treated side by side <Efith others physically ill, and 
the treatment seeras to have been really humane. With the 
opening of the modern era, and with the dawn of the first 
scientific ideas, the original barbaric personification of the 
unknown Great Power gradually disappeared. A change 
arose in the conception of mental disease in favour of a more 
philosophic moral attitude. Th« old view that every mis- 
fortune was the revenge of the offended gods returned new- 
clotbed to fit the times. Just as physical diseases can, in 
many caBes, he regarded as self-inflicted on account of 
negligence, mental diseases were likewise considered to he 
due to some moral injury, or sin. Behind this conception 
the angry godhead also stood. Snch views played a great 
Tok, right up to the beginning of last century, especially in 
Germany. In France, however, about the same time a new 
idea was appearing, destined to away psychiatry for a hnndred 
years. Pinel, whose statue fittingly stands at the gateway of 
the Salpetriere in Paris, took away the chains from the 
insane and thus freed them from the symbol of the criminal. 
In a very real way he formulated for the world the hnmane 
and scientific conception of modem times. A little later 
Esqnirol and Bayle discovered that certain forms of insanity 
ended in death, after a relatively short time, and that certain 
constant changes in the brain could be demonstrated pott 
mortem. Ksquirol had described as an entity general 
paralysis of the insane, or as it was popularly called " soften- 
ing of the brain," a disease which is always bound up with 
chronic inflammatory degeneration of the cerebral matter. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the dogma which you will 
find repeated in every test-book of psychiatry, viz. "diseases 
of the mind are diseases of the brain." Confirmation of this 
conception was added about the same time by Gall's dis- 
coveries which traced partial or complete loss of the power of 
speech — a psychical capacity — to a lesion in the region of the 
left lower frontal convolution. Somewhat later this view 
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proved to be of general appIicsbjHty. Innanierable eaaes o( 
extreme idiocy or other inteoBe mental disorders were found 
to be caused by tumoure of the brain. Towards the end of 
the nineteenth centnry Wernicke (recently deceased) localised 
the speech centre in the left temporal lobe. This epoch- 
making discovery raised hopes to the highest pitch. It was 
expected that at no distant day every characteristic and 
every psychical activity would be assigned a place in the 
cortical grey matter. Gradually, increased attempts were 
made to trace the primary mental changes in the psychoses 
back to certain parallel chtuiges in the brain. Mernert, the 
famous Viennese psychiatrist, described a formal scheme ia 
which the alteration in blood-supply in certain regions was 
to play the chief part in the origin of the psychoses. 
Wernicke made a similar but far more ingenious attempt 
at a morphological explanation of psychical disorders. The 
visible result of this tendency is seen in the fact that even 
the smallest and least renowned asylnm has, to-day, its 
anatomical laboratory where cert^bral sections are out, stained, 
and microBcoped. Our numerous psychiatric journals are full 
of morphological contributions, investigations into the struc- 
ture and distribution of cells in the cortex, and other varying 
source of disorders in the dlfFerent mental diseases. 

Psychiatry has come into fame as gross materialism. 
And quite rightly, for it is on the road — or rather reached 
it long ago^to put the organ, the instrument, above function. 
Function has become the dependent accessory of its organs, 
the mind the dependent accessory of the brain. lo modem 
mental therapy the mind has been the loser, whilst gr«at 
progress has been made in cerebral anatomy ; ot the mind 
we know less than nothing. Current psychiatry behaves 
like a man who thinks he can unriddle the meaning and 
importance of a building by a mineralogical investigation of 
its stones. Let us attempt to realise which mental diseases 
show obvious changes in the brain, and what is their proportion. 
In the last four years we have received 1S25 patients at 
Burgholzi ; ' 881 a year. Ot these 9 per cent, soffered from 
' Centnl AbjIutq Mid University Pifobiittie QUtiie in ZUricb. 
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coDgeaital peycbic anomalies. By tluB ia tmderstood a cer- 
tain inborn defect of the psyche. Of these 9 per cent., about 
a quarter were imbecilea. Here we meet certain changes in 
the brain such as microcephalns, hydrocephalus, malforma- 
tions or absence of portions of the brain. The remaining 
three-quarters of these congenital defects present no typical 
changes in the brain. 

Three per cent, of our patients suEEer from epileptic 
mental troubles. In the course of epilepsy there arises 
gradually a typical degeneration oi the brain. The degenera- 
tion is, however, only discoverable in severe cases and when 
the disease has existed for some time. If the attacks have 
only eiisted for a relatively short time, not more than a few 
years, the brain as a rule shows nothing. Seventeen per 
cent, of oiu patients suffer from progressive paralysis and 
senile dementia. Both diseases present characteristic 
changes in the brain, In paralysis there is most extensive 
shrinkage of the brain, so that the cortex is often reduced by 
one half. The front&l portions of the brain more especially, 
may be reduced to a third of the normal weight. There is 
a similar destrnction of substance in senile decay. 

Fourteen per cent, of the patients annually received are 
oases of poisoning, at least 13 per cent, of these being due to 
alcohol. As a rule in slight cases nothing is to be foand in 
the brain ; in only a relatively few severe cases is there 
shrinkage of the cortex, generally of slight degree. The 
number of these severe cases amounts to leas than I per 
cent, of the yearly cases of alcoholism. 

Six per cent, of the patients suffer from so-called maniacal 
depressive insanity which includes the maniacs and the 
melancholies. The essence of this disease is readily intel- 
ligible to the public. Melancholia is a condition of abnormal 
Badness without disorder of intelligence or memory. Mania 
is the opposite, the rule being an abnormally excited state 
with great restlessness ; likewise without deep disturbance 
of intelligence and memory. In this disease there are no 
demonstrable morphological changes in the brain. 

Forty-fivo per cent, of the patients suffer from the real and 
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common mental disease called dementia precox. The 
is a very unhappy one, for the dementia is not always pre* 
cociooE, nor in all cases ia there dementia. Unfortonatel; 
the disease is too often incurable ; even in the best cases, in 
those that recover, where the ontside public would not ob- 
serve any abnormality, there is always really present Bonie 
detect in the emotional life. The picture presented by the 
disease is extraordinarily diverse ; generally there is some 
disorder of feeling, frequently delusions and hallucinatioDs. 
As a rule there is nothing to be found in the brain. Even in 
oases of a most severe type, lasting for years, an intact brain 
is not infrequently found post viortcm. In a few cases only 
certain slight changes are present which, however, cannot bb 
yet be reduced to any law. 

To sum up : in round figures a quarter of oar insane 
patients show more or less clearly estensive changes and 
destruction of the brain, while three-fourths have a brain 
which seems to be generally unimpared or at most exhibit 
BUoh changes as give no explanation of the psychological 
diBturbance. 

These figures offer the best possible proof that the purely 
morphological view-point of modem psychiatry leads only 
very indirectly, if at all, to the understanding of the mental 
diEorder, which is our aim. We must take into account the 
fact that those mental diseases which show the most marked 
disturbances of the brain end in death ; for this reason the 
chronic inmates of the asylum form its real population, con- 
sisting of some 70 to 80 per cent, of cases of dementia prtecox, 
that is, of patients in whom anatomical changes are practi- 
cally non-existent. The psychiatry of the future must come 
to grips with the core of the thing; the path is thus made 
clear — it can only be by >ray of psychology. Hence in oar 
Ziiricb clinic we have entirely discarded the anatomical view 
and turned to the psychological investigation of insanity. As 
most of our patients suffer from dementia prEeoox we were 
naturally concerned with this as our chief problem. 

The older asylum physicians paid great attention to the 
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psychological precursors of mental disorder, just as the public 
still does, following a true instinct. We accepted this hint 
and carefully investigated the previons psychological history 
wherever possible. Our trouble was richly rewarded, for we 
often found, to our surprise, that the disease broke oat at 
a moment of some great emotion which, in its torn, had 
arisen in a so-called normal way. We found moreover that 
in the mental disease which ensued a number of symptoms 
occurred which it was quite labour in vain to study from the 
morphological standpoint. These same symptoms, however, 
were comprehensible when considered from the standpoint 
of the individual's previous history. Freud's fundamental 
investigations into the psychology of hysteria and dreams 
afforded us the greatest stimulus and help in our work. 

A few instances of the latest method in psychiatry will 
make the subject clearer than mere dry theory. In order to 
bring home to you the difference in our conception I will 
first describe the medical history in the older fashion, and 
subsequently give the solution charactjeriatic of the new 
departure. 

The case to be considered is that of a cook aged 32; 
she bad no hereditary taint, was always industrious and 
conscientious, and bad never been noticeable for eccentric 
behaviour or the like. Quite recently she became acquainted 
with a young man whom she wished to marry. From that 
time on she began to show certain peculiarities. She often 
spoke of his not liking her much, was frequently out of 
aorta, ill-tempered, and sat alone brooding ; once she orna- 
mented her 8unday hat very strikingly with red and green 
feathers, another day she bought a pair of pince-nez in 
order to wear them when she went out walking with her 
fianc4. One day the snddeu idea that her teeth were 
rather ugly would not let her rest, and she resolved to get a 
plate, although there was no absolute need. She had all 
her teeth out under an amesthetic. The night after the 
operation she suddenly had a severe ansie^-attack. She 
I cried and moaned that she was damned for ever, for she 
I had committed a great sin ; she should nut have allowed 
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Iter teeth to be extracted. People must pray for hex, 
God might pardon hei sin. In vain her frienda attempted 
to talk her oat of her fears, to aesure her that the extraction 
of teeth was really no sin ; it availed nothing. At daj- ' 
break she became somewhat quieter ; she yrorked tbroagh- i 
out the day. Oa following nights the attacks were repeated. 
When consulted by the patient I found her quiet, hat she won 
a rather vacant expression. I talked to her about the open- 
tion, and she assured me it was not so dreadful to have teeth 
extracted, but still it was a great sin, from which position, 
despite every persnasion, she could not be moved. She con- 
tinually repeated in plaintive, pathetic tones, " I should not 
have allowed my teeth to be extracted ; oh yes, that wu 
a great sin which God will never forgive me." She gave 
the impression of real insanity. A few days later her con- 
dition grew worse, and she had to he brought into the asylum. 
The anxiety -attack had extended and was persistent, and the 
mental disorder lasted for months. 

The bietory shows a eerieBOf entirely unrelated symptoms. 
Why all the queer story of the hat and pince-nez? Why 
those anxiety-attacks? Why this delusion that the extrac- 
tion of her teeth was an unpardonable sin? Nothing here 
is clear. The morphologically-minded psychiatrist would 
say : This is just a typical case of dementia prtecox ; it is 
the essence of insanity, of madness, to talk of nothing bat 
mysteries ; the standpoint of the diseased mind towards the 
world is displaced, in " mad." What is no sin for the normal, 
the patient finds a sin. It is a bizarre delusion charac- 
teristic of dementia prascox. The extravagant lamentation 
about this supposed sin is what is known as " inadeqaate"' 
emotional emphasis. The queer ornamentation of the hat, 
the pince-nez, are bizarre notions snch as are very common 
in these patients. Somewhere in the brain certain cells 
have fallen into disorder, and manufaetare illogical, sense- 
less ideas of one kind and another which are quite without 
psychological meaning. The patient is obviously a hereditary 
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degenerate with a weak brain, having a twist, which is 
the origin of the disorder. For some reason or other the 
disease has suddenly broken oat. It could jast as easily 
have broken out at any other time. Perhaps we should 
have had to capitulate to these argnments had real psycho- 
logical analysis not come to our aid. In filling up the cer- 
tificate required for her removal to the asylam, it transpired 
that many years ago she bad had an affair whioh termi- 
nated ; her lover left her with an illegitimate child. Nobody 
had been told of this. When she was again in love a dilemma 
arose, and she asked herself, What will this new lover say 
about it ? At first she postponed the marriage, becoming more 
and more worried, and then the eccentricities began. To 
onderBtand these we must immerse ourselves in the psycho- 
logy of a natve soul. If we have to disclose some painful 
secret to a beloved person, we try first to strengthen bis love 
in order to obtain beforehand a guarantee of bis forgiveness. 
We do it by flattery or by caresses, or we try to impress 
the value of onr own personality in order to raise it in the 
eyes of the other. Our patient decked herself out with 
beautifnl feathers, which to her simple taste seemed precioas. 
The wearing of " pince-nez " increases the respect of children 
even of a mature age. And who does not know people who 
will bare their teeth extracted, oat of pure vanity, in order 
that they may wear a plate to improve their appearance f 

After Bucb an operation most people have a slight, nervous 
reaction, and then everything becomes more difficnlt to bear. 
This was, as a matter of fact, jast the moment when the 
catastrophe did occur, in her terror lest her fiancfi should 
break with her when he heard of her previous life. Tbat was 
the first anxiety-attack. Just as the patient had not acknow- 
ledged her secret in all these years, so she now sought to 
guard it, and shifted the fear in her guilty conscience on to 
the extraction of the teeth ; she thus followed a method well 
known to us, for when we dare not acknowledge some great 
sin we deplore some small sin with the greater emphasis. 

The problem seemed insoluble to the weak and sensitive 
mind of the patient, henee the affect became insnnnomitahty 
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great ; this is the mental desire as presented from the 
psychological side. The series of apparently meaningless 
evente, the so-called madoeae, have now a meaning ; a signi- 
ficance appertains to the delusions, making the patient more 
haman to na. Here is a person like onrselveB, beeet by 
nniversal haman problems ; no longer merely a cerebral 
machine thrown out of gear. Hitherto we thought that the 
insane patient revealed nothing to as by symptoms, save the 
senselesB prodncts of his disordered cerebral cells, bat that 
was academic wisdom reeking of the study. When we pene- 
trate into the human secrets of oar patients, we recognise mental 
disease to be an unusual reaction to emotional problems 
which are in no wise foreign to oorselves, and the delusion 
discloses the psychological system upon which it is based. 

The light which shines forth from this conception seems 
to ns so enormously powerful because it force? as into the 
innermost depths of that tremendous disorder which is most 
common in our asylums, and hitherto least understood ; by 
reason of the crazineas of the eymptoms it is the type that 
strikes the public as madness in cxcehia. 

The case which I have just sketched is a simple one. It 
is transparent. My second example is somewhat more com- 
plicated. It is the case of a man between 30 and 40 years 
of age ; he is a foreign arehceologist of great learning and 
most unusual intelligence. He was a precocious boy of quite 
excellent character, great sensitiveness, and rare gifts. Physi- 
cally he was small, always weakly, and a stammerer. He 
grew up and was educated abroad, and afterwards studied 
for several terms at B . So far there had been no dis- 
order of any kind. On the completion of his university 
career he became zealously absorbed in bis archseological 
work, vrbioh gradually engulfed him to such an extent that 
he was dead to the world and all its pleasures. He worked 
incessantly, and buried himself entirely in his books. He 
became quite unsociable ; before, awkward and shy in society, 
he now 6ed from it altogether, and saw no one beyond a few 
friends. He thns led the life of a hermit devoted entirely to 
soience. A few jeaia later, on a holiday tour, he revisited 
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B , where he remained a few days. He walked a great 

deal in the environs of the town. His few acquaintances now 
fonnd him somewhat strange, taciturn, and nervous. After 
a somewhat protracted walk he seemed tired, and said that 
he did not feel very well. He then remarked he must get 
himself hypnotised, he felt his nerves unsteady. On top 
of this he was attacked by physical illness, viz. inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Very soon a peculiar state of excite- 
ment supervened which led to suicidal ideas. He was 
brought to the asylum, where for weeks he remained in an 
extremely excited stata He was completely deranged, and 
did not know where he was ; he spoke in broken sentencea 
which no one could understand. He was often so excited 
and aggressive that it took several attendants to hold him. 
He gradually became quieter, and one day came to himself, 
as il waking out of a long, confused dream. He soon com- 
pletely regained his health, and was discharged as cured. 
He returned to his home and again immersed himself in 
books. In the following years he published several remark- 
able works, bat, as before, his life was that of a hermit 
living entirely in his books and dead to the world. He then 
gradually acquired the name of a dried-np misanthrope, 
lost to all meaning of the beauty of life. A few years after 

his first illness a brief holiday brought him again to B . 

As before he took his solitary walks in the environs. One day 
he was suddenly overcome by a faint feeling, and lay down 
in the street. He was carried into a neighbouring house 
where he immediately became extremely excited. He began 
to perform gymnastics, jumped over the rails of the bed, 
turned somersaults in the room, began to declaim in a loud 
voice, sang his own improvisations, etc. He was again 
brought to the asylum. The excitement continued. He 
extolled his wonderful muscles, his beautiful figure, his 
enormous strength. He believed that he had discovered a 
natural law by which a wonderful voice could be developed. 
He regarded himself as a great singer, and a marvellous 
reciter, and at the same time he was a great inspired poet and 
composer to whom verse and melody came spontaneously. 
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All this WRB in pitiable and very remarkable oontrart 
reality. He ia a small weakly man of aoimposing bnild, witii 
poorly dereloped mueclee betraying at the first glance the 
atrophying effect of his stadloas life. He is unmnsical, bis 
voice ia weak and he sings oat of tone ; be is a bad speaker, 
because of his stutter. Por weeks be occupied bimsell in 
the aaylom with peculiar jumping, and oontortiona of tht 
body which he called gymnastics, he sang and declaimed. 
Then he became more quiet and dreamy, often stared tboo^t- 
folly in front of him for a long time, now and then sang 
a love Bong which, despite its want of musical expression, 
betrayed a pretty feeling for love's aspirations. This also 
was in complete contrast with the dryness and isolation of 
his normal life. He gradually became accessible for lengthy 
conversatioDS. 

We will break off the history of the disease here, and earn 
np what is furnished so far by observation of the patient. 

In the Erst illness the delirium broke out nnexpeotedly, 
and was followed by a montal disorder with confosed ideas 
and violence which lasted for several weeks. Complete 
recovery appeared to have taken place. Six years later 
there was a suddeu outbreak of mania, grandiose delaeions, 
biearro actions, followed by a twilight-stage gradoally leading 
to recovery. Here we again see a typical case of dementia 
prsDcox, of the katatonic variety, especially characterised by 
peculiar movements and actions. In psychiatry the views 
obtaining at present would regard this as localised cellular 
disease of some part of the cortex, exhibiting confusional 
states, delusions of grandeor, peculiar contortions of the 
muscles, or twilight-states, which taken all together have as 
little psychological meaning as the bizarre shapes of a drop 
of lead thrown into water. 

This is not my view. It was certainly no accidental freak 
of the brain-cells that created the dramatic contrasts shown in 
the second illness. We can see that these contrasts, the so- 
called grandiose delusions, were very subtly determined by the 
deficiencies in tlto patient's personality. Without doubt, an; 
one of us would naturally regard these deficiencies seriously 
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in onrBelyes. Who would not have the deeire to find com- 
penBation for the aridneae of his profession and of his life 
in the joys of poetry and music and to restore to bis body 
the natural power and beauty stalen from it by the study's 
atmosphere ? Do we not recall with envy the energy of a 
Demosthenes who, despite hia stammering, became a great 
orator '? If our patient thus fulfilled the obvions gaps in his 
physical and mental life by delusional wishes, the supposition 
is warranted that the whispered love-song which he sang 
from time to time, filled up a painful blank in his being, 
which became more painful the more it was concealed. The 
explanation is not far to seek. It is simply the old story, 
born anew in every human soul, in a guise befitting the 
destined creature's highest sensibilities. 

When our patient was a student he learnt to know and 
love a girl-student. Together tbey made many excursions in 
the environs of the town ; hut Lis exceeding timidity and 
bashfulness (the lot of the stammerer), never permitted him 
an opportunity of getting out the appropriate words. More- 
over, he was poor and had nothing to offer her but hopes. 
The time came for the termination of his studies ; she went 
away, and he also, and they never saw oue another again. 
And not long afterwards he heard she bad married some 
one else. Then he relinquished his hopes, but he did not 
know that Eros never emancipates bis slaves. 

He buried himself in abstract learning, not to forget, but 
to work for her in bis thoughts. He wanted to keep the love 
in his heart quite secret, and never to betray that secret. 
He would dedicate his works to her witbout her ever knowing 
it. The compromise succeeded, but not for long. Once he 
travelled through the town where he heard she lived — it 
Beems to have been an accident that he travelled through 
that town. He did not leave the train, which only mode a 
abort halt there. From the window he saw standing in the 
distance a young woman with a little child, and thought it 
was she. Impossible to say whether it was really so or not. 
He does not think he felt any peculiar feeling at that moment ; 
anyway be gave himself no trouble to ascertain whether it 
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WBB she, which makes the presumption strong I 

not really she. The anconscious wanted to be left in peace 

vith its illusion. Shortly afterwards he again came to B , 

the place of old memories. Then he felt something strange 
stir in his sool, an uneasy feeling, akin to Nietzsche's — 

" Not [OT long Bh&lt thou thirst, bumuig heart '. 

There is promise in the air. ^H 

Winds come to me trom UDknown months — ^^M 

The healing coolnesa comes." ^B 

Civilised man no longer believes in demons, be calls* 
in the doctor. Our patient wanted to be hypnotised. Then 
madness overcame him. What was going on in him ? 

He answered this question in broken sentences, with long 
I pauses, in that twilight-stage that heralds convalescence. I 
give as faithfully as may be bis own words. When he fell ill 
he suddenly lost the well-regulated world and found himself 
in the chaos of an overmaatering dream, a sea of blood and 
fire; the world was out of joint; everywhere conflagration, 
volcanic outbreaks, earthquakes, mountains fell in, fallowed 
by enormous battles where the peoples fell upon one another; 
be became involved more and more in the battle of natore.lie 
was right in the midst of those fighting, wrestling, defending 
himself, enduring unutterable misery and pain ; gradually he 
was exalted and strengthened by a strange calming feeling 
that some one was watching his struggles, tbat his loved one 
saw all from afar. That was the time when he showed real 
violence to the attendante. He felt his strength increasing 
and saw himself at the head of great armies which he woold 
lead to victory. Tben more great battles and at length 
victory. He wonld try to get his loved one as prize of victory. 
As be drew near her the illness ceased, and he awoke from 
a long dream. 

His daily life again began to follow the regular routine. 
He shut himself up in his work and forgot the abyss within 

himself. A few years later he is again at B Demon or 

Destiny ? Again be followed the old trail and again was 
overborne by old memories. But this time he was not im- 
mersed in the depths of confusion. He remained orientated 
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and en rapport ^th his einrroundings. The struggle w&b 
considerably milder, but he did gjmiiasticH, practised the 
arts, and made good his deficiencies ; then followed the dreamy 
stage with the love-songs, corresponding to the period of 
victory in the first psychosis. In this state, according to hia 
own words, he had a dreamlike feeling as if he stood apon 
the borders of two worlds and knew not whether truth stood 
on the right or on the left. He told me, " It is said she is 
married, but I believe she is not, bat is still waiting for me ; 
I feel that it must be so. It is ever to me as if she were not 
married, and as if success were y«t attainable." 

Our patient here portrayed but a pale copy of the scene in 
the first attack of psychosis, when he, the victor, stood before 
his mistress. In the course of a few weeks after this con- 
versation the scientific interests of the patient again began to 
predominate. He spoke with obvions unwillingness about 
his intimate life, he repressed it more and more, and finally 
turned away from it as if it did not belong to himself. Thus 
gradually the gate of the under-world became closed. There 
remained nothing but a certain tense expression, and a look 
which, though Bxed on the outer world, was turned inwards at 
the same time ; and this alone hinted at the silent activity of 
the unconscious, preparing new solutions for his insoluble 
problem. This is the so-called cure in dementia prtecox. 

Hitherto we psychiatrists used not to be able to suppress 
a laugh when we read an artist's attempts to portray a 
psychosis. These attempts have been generally regarded as 
quite useless, for the writer introduces into his conception of 
the psychosis psychological relationships quite foreign to the 
clinical picture of the disease. But the artist has not simply 
proceeded to copy a case out of a psychiatric text-book ; he 
knows as a rule better than the psychiatrist. 

The case which I have sketched is not uniqne, it is typical 
of a whole class for which the artist Spitteler has created 
a model of universal vaUdity ; the model is Imago. I may 
take for granted that you know all about that case. The 
psychological gulf, however, between the creation of the artist 
and the insane person remains great. The world of the 
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artiet ie one of Bolved problems ; the world of 
unsolved problems. The meDtal patient is a faitbfal 
of this reality. His solutions are unsatisfying illnsions, his 
cure a temporary giving op of the problem, which yet goes on 
working in the depths of the uuconecious, and at the appointed 
time again rises to the surface and creates new illasions with 
new scenery ; part of the history of mankind is here seen 
abridged. 

Pfiyobologioal analysis is far from being able to explain 
in complete and illuminating fashion all cases of the disease 
with which we are here concerned. On the contrary, the 
majority remain obscure and difficult to understand, and 
chiefly because only a certain proportion of patients recover. 
Our last patient is noteworthy because his return to a normal 
state afforded as a survey of the period of his illness. Un- 
fortonately the advantage of this standpoint is not always 
possible to us, for a great number of persons never find 
their way back from their dreams. They are lost in the 
maze of a magic garden where the same old etory Is re- 
peated again and again in a timeless present. For patients 
the hands of the clock of tbe world remain stationary ; there 
is no time, no further development. It makes no difference 
to them whether they dream for two days or thirty years. I 
had a patient in my ward who was five years without uttering 
a word, in bed, and entirely buried in bimseir. For years I 
visited him twice daily, and as I reached his bedside I could 
see at once that there was no change. One day I was just 
about to leave the room when a voice I did not recognise 
called out — " Who are you ? What do you want here ? " I 
saw with astonishment that it was the dumb patient who hi 
suddenly regained bis voice, and obviously his senses also, 
told him I was his doctor, ^'hereupon be asked angrily, 
was he kept a prisoner here, and why did no one ever b[ 
to him ? He said this in an injured voice just like a normal 
person whom one had neglected for a couple of days. I 
informed him that he had been in bed quite speechless for 
five years and had responded to nothing, whereat he looked 
at me fixedly and without understanding. Naturally I tried 
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I to discover what had gone on in him during these five years, 
I but coold learn nothing. Another patient with a similar 
I flymptom, when asked why he had remained silent for years, 
I maintained, " Because I wanted to spare the German 
langQage." ' These examples show that it is often impos- 
sible to lift the veil of the secret, for the patients tbemsetves 
, have neither interest nor pleasure in explaining their strange 
r experiences, in which as a rule they realise nothing peculiar. 
Occasionally the symptoms themselves are a sign-post to 
the understanding of the psychology of the disease. 

We had a patient who was for thirty-five years an inmate 
at Burgbdlzli. For decades she lay in bed, she never spoke 
or reacted to anything, her head was always bowed, her 
back bent and the knees somewhat drawn up. She was 
always making peculiar rubbing movements with ber hands, 
so as to give rise during tbe course of years to thick homy 
patches on ber hands. She kept tbe thumb and index finger 
of her right hand together as in the movement of sewing. 
When she died I tried to discover what she had been formerly. 
Nobody in the asylum recalled ever having seen her out of 
bed. Only our chief attendant bad a memory of having seen 
her sitting in the same attitude a.B that she afterwards took 
up in bed, at that time she was making rapid movements 
of extension of the arm across the right knee ; it was said 
of her that she was sewing sboea, later that she was polish- 
ing shoes. Ab time went on tbe movements became more 
limited till finally there remained but a slight rubbing move- 
ment, and only the finger and thnmb retained the eewiiig 
position. In vain I consulted oar old attendant, she knew 
nothing about tbe patient's previous history. When the 
seventy-year-old brother came to the funeral I asked him 
what had been tbe cause of bis sister's illness ; he told me that 
she had bad a love-affair, but for various reasons it bad come 
to nothing. The girl had taken tbis so to heart that she 
became low-spirited. In answer to a query about her lover 
it was found that he was a Bkoemaker. 

Unless you see here some strange play of accident, you 
' t km indebted (or Ihia esunple (o in]r oollMgu* Dr. AbnUuun ol BacUn. 
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miiBt agree that tbe patient had kept the memory -picture of 
her lover unaltered in her Leart for thirty-five years. 

One might eaeily think that these patients who ffft 
an impression of imbecility are only bomt-oat ruins of 
humanity. Bat such is probably not the case. One can 
often prove directly that such patients register everytbing 
going on around them even with a certain cariosity, and 
have an excellent memory for it all. This is tbe reasde 
why many patients become for a time pretty sensible again, 
and develop mental powers which one believed they bai 
long since lost. Such intervals occur occasionally donng 
serious physical disease, or just before death. We hod a 
patient with whom it was impossible to carry on a sane 
conversation; he only produced a mad medley of delusions 
and words. He once fell seriously ill physically, and I ex- 
pected it would be very difficult to treat him. Not at all. He 
was quite changed, he became friendly and amiable, and 
carried out a.11 his doctor's orders patiently and gratefully. 
His ey«fi lost their evil ducting looke, and shone quietly and 
L tmderstandingly. One morning I came to his room with tbe 
usual greeting: "Good morning. How are you getting 
on?" The patient answered me in tbe well-known way: 
" There again comes one of the dog and monkey troupe 
wanting to play the Saviour." Then I knew his physical 
trouble was over. From that moment the whole of his 
reason was as if " blown away " again. 

From these observations we see that reason still snrvives, 
but is pushed away into some corner by the complete pre- 
occupation of the mind with diseased thoughts. 

Why is tbe mind compelled to exhaust itself in the 
elaboration of diseased nonsense ? On this difficult question 
our new insight throws considerable light. To-day we can say 
that the pathological images dominate the interests of the 
patient so completely, because they are simply derivatives of 
the most important questions that used to occupy the person 
when normal — what in inaanity is now an incomprehensible 
maze of symptoms, used to be fields of vital interest to tbe 
former personality. 
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I will cite as an example a patient who was twenty years 
in the asylum. She was always a puzzle to the pbysicianB, 
for the absurdity of her deluBiona exceeded anything that 
the boldest imagination could create. 

She was a dreBsmaker by trade, born in 1846, of very 
poor family. Her eiBter early went wrong and w&b finally 
lost in the swamp of prostitution. The patient herself led 
an industrious, respectable, reserved life. She fell ill in 
1886 in her S9th year — at the threshold of the age when so 
many a dream is brought to n&Dgbt. Her illness consisted 
in delusions and hallucinations which increased rapidly, and 
soon became so absurd that no one could understand her 
wishes and complaints. In 1687 she came to the asylum. 
In 1888 her statements, so far as the delusions were con- 
cerned, were not intelligible. She maintained such mon- 
stroDB things as that : *' At night her spinal marrow had 
been torn out ; pains in the bocli had been caused by sub- 
stances that went through the walls and were covered with 
magnetism." " The monopoly fixed the sorrows which are 
not in the body and do not fly about in the air." " Excur- 
sions are made by breathing in cbemistry, and by suffocation 
regions are destroyed." 

In 1892 the patient styled herself the " Bank Note 
Monopoly, Queen of the Orpbans, ProprietreBs of the 
Bnrgholzli Asylum ; " she said : " Naples and I must provide 
the world with macaroni" (Nudel). 

In 1896 she became " Germania and Helvetia from 
excluBively pure butter " ; she also said, " I am Noah's Ar)(, 
the boat of salvation and respect." 

Since then the disease has greatly increased ; ber last 
creation is the delusion that she is the " lily red sea monster 
and the blue one." 

These instances will show yon how far the incomprehensi- 
bility of such patbologicEil formations go. Our patient was 
for years the classic example of meaningless delusional ideas 
in dementia precox; and many hundreds of medical students 
have received from the demonstration of this case a permanent 
impression of the sinister power of insanity. But even this 
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case has not withstood the newer technique of peychoanal;! 
What the patient eays is not at all meaningless ; it is fall of 
Bigai&cance, so that be who has the key can anderstand 
without overmach difficulty. 

Time does not allow me to describe the technique by meane 
of which I succeeded in lifting the veil of her secret. I must 
content myself by giving a few examples to make the strange 
changes of thought and of speech in this patient clear to yon. 

She said of herself that the waa Socratei. The analysis of 
this delusion presented the following ideas : Socrates was the 
wisest man, the man of greatest learning ; he was iDfamoosly 
accQsed, and had to die in prison at the hands of strange men. 
She was the best dressmaker, but " never onnecesearily cat a 
thread, and never allowed a piece of material to lie aboat os 
the floor." She worked ceaselessly, and now she has been 
falsely accused, wicked mea have shut her np, and she will 
have to die in the asylum. 

Therefore she is Socrates; this is, as you see, simple 
metaphor, based upon obvious analogy. Take another 
example: " J am the finest profenor and tht fineat artiat in tht 
world." 

The analysis furnishes the remarks that she is the best 
dressmaker and chooses the most beautiful models which 
show up well and waste little material ; she puts on the 
trimming only where it can be seen. She is a professor, and 
an artist in her work. She makes the best clothes and calls 
them absurdly " The Schnecke Museom-clotbes." Her 
customers are only such persons as frequent the Schnecke 
House and the Musenm (the Schnecke House is the aristo- 
cratic club. It is near the Museum and the Library, another 
rendezvous of the aristocratic set of Zurich), for she is the 
best dressmaker and makes only Schnecke Museum ^ clothing. 

The patient also calls henelf Mary Stuart. Analysis showed 
the same analogy as with Socrates : innocent suffering and 
death of a heroine. 

" I am the Lorelei." Analysis: This is an old and well-known 
BODg : " I know not what it means," etc. Whenever she wants 

' Ab CDS might BAj in Engluid. " a Boud Stceet dreeunaker." 
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to speak aboat her affairs people do not underetaQd ber, and 
Bsy they don't; know what it meana ; hence abe is the Lorelei. 

"/ am Smtzerland." Analysis : Switzerland is free, no 
one can rob Switzerland of her freedom. The patient does 
not belong to the asylum, she would be free like Switzerland, 
hence she is Switzerland. 

"/ am a crane." Analysis: In the " Cranes of Ibykas " 
it is said : " Whosoever is free of sin and fault shall preserre 
the pnre soul of a child." She has been brought innocent to 
the asylum and has never committed a crime — hence she is 
a crane. 

" / am Schiller's BeU" Analysis : Schiller's Bell is the 
greatest work of the great master. She is the best and most 
industrious dressmaker, and has achieved the liigbost rung in 
the art of dressmaking — hence she is Schiller's Bell. 

"/ am Hufeland." Analysis: Hufeland was the beet 
doctor. She suffers intolerably in the asylum and is more- 
over treated by the worst doctors. She is, however, so 
prominent a personality that she had a claim to the best 
doctors, that is to a doctor like Hufeland — hence she is 
Hufeland. 

The patient used the expression " I am " in a very arbi- 
trary way. Sometimes it meant " it belongs to me " or " it 
is proper for me"; sometimes it means "I should have." 
This is seen from the following analysis : 

" I am the viaster-key." Analysis : The master-key is the 
key that opens all the doors of the asylum. Properly, accord- 
ing to all rights, the patient shotdd long since have obtained 
this key for she has been for many years " the proprietress of 
the Burgbolzli Asylum." She expresses this reflection very 
much simplified in the sentence. " 1 am the master-key." 

The chief content of her delusions is concentrated in the 
following words : — 

"/ am the monoplif." Analysis: The patient means the 
bank-note monoply, which has belonged to her for some time. 
She believes that she possesses the monopoly of the eatire 
bank notes of the world, thus creating enormous riches for 
herself, in compensation for the poverty and lowliness of her 
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loi. Her pareots died early ; hence she ie the Qa< 
Orphans. Her parents lived and died in great poverty. Her 
ble&Etinga are extended to them also, the dreamlike delasions 
of the patient benefit them in many ways. She says textn- 
ally : " My parents are clothed by me, my sorely-tried mother, 
full of sorrow — I sat with h«r at table — covered in white with 
superflaity." 

This is another of these malleable hallucinations whioli 
the patient had daily. It ia one of those scenes of wish-fulfil- 
ment, with poverty on one side and riches on the other, re- 
calling Hauptmann's Hannele; more especially that scene 
where Gottwald says : " She was clothed in rags — now she is 
bedeckt in silken robes ; and she ran about barefoot — now 
she has shoes of glass to her feet. Soon she will live in a 
golden castle and eat each day of baked meats. Here has she 
lived on cold potatoes. . . ." 

The wish-fulfilmentB of our patient go even farther. 
Switzerland has to furnish her with an income of 150,000 
francs. The Director of the Burgholzli otvea her 80,000 francs 
damages for wrongful incarceratiou. She is the proprietress 
of a distant island with silver mines, the " mightiest silver 
island in the world." Therefore she is also the greatest orator, 
possesses the most wonderful eloquence, for, as she says, 
" Speech is silver, silence ^old." To her all the beantifol 
landed estates belong — all the rich quarters, towns and lands, 
she is the proprietress of a world, even a "threefold pro- 
prietress of the world." Whilst poor Hannele was only elevated 
to the side of the Heavenly Bridegroom, our patient has the 
" Key of Heaven," she is not only the honoured earthly queens 
Mary Stuart and Queen Louise of Prussia, but she is also the 
Queen of Heaven, the Mother of God as well as the Godhead. 
Even in this earthly world where she was but a poor, ill- 
regarded homely dressmaker she attained fulfilments of her 
human wishes, for she had taken three husbands from the 
best families in the town and her fourth was the Emperor 
Francis. From these marriages there were two phantom 
children — a little boy and a. little giil. Just as she clothed, 
fed and feasted her parents, so she provided for the future of 
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her oliildren. To her sort she bequeathed the great bazaar of 
Zflrich, therefore her son is a " Zur," for the proprietor of a 
Bazaar is a " Znr." The daaghter rcBembles her mother ; 
heace she becomes the proprietreeB of the asylum and takes 
her mother's place so that the mother is released firom cap- 
tivity. The daughter therefore receives the title of "Agency 
of Socrates," for she replaces Socrates in captivity. 

These instances by no means exhaust the delusional fanoies 
of the patient. But they will give you some idea, I hope, of 
the richness of her inner life although she was apparently so 
dull and apathetic, or, as was said imbecile, and sat for twenty 
years in her workroom, where she mechanically repaired her 
linen, occasionally uttering a conaplex of meaningless frag- 
ments which no one had hitherto been able to understand. 
Her odd lack of words can now be seen in another light ; tbej 
are fragments of enigmatical inscriptions, of fairy-story 
phantasies, which have escaped from the hard world to found 
a world of their own. Here the tables are ever laden, and a 
thousand feasts are celebrated in golden palaces. The patient 
can only spare a few mysterious symbols for the gloomy dim 
shores of reality ; they need not be understood, for our under- 
standing has not been necessary for her for this long time. 

Nor is this patient at all unique. She is one of a type. 
Bimilar phantasies are always found in patients of this kind, 
though not always in such profusion. 

The parallels with Hauptmann's Hannele show that here 
likewise the artist has shown us the way with the tree creation 
of bis own phantasy. From this coincidence, which is not 
accidental, we may conclude that there is something common 
both to the artist and the insane and not to them alone. 
Every human being has also within himself that restleu 
creative phantasy which is ever engaged in assuaging the 
harshneBB of reality. Whoever gives himself unsparingly 
and carefully to self-observation, will realise that there dwells 
within him something which would gladly hide and cover up 
all that is difficult and questionable in life, and thus procure 
an easy and free path. Insanity grants the upper hand to 
this something. When once it is uppermost, reality is more 
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or lees quickly driven out. It becomes a distant dream, and 
the dream which enchains the patient wholly or io part, mi 
often for life, has now the attributes of reality. We normal 
persona, who have to do entirely with reality, see only the 
prodncts of disordered fancy, but not tbe wealth of that aide of 
the mind which is turned away from oa. Unfortonately only 
too often no further knowledge reaches us of the things 
which are tranapiring on that other side, becaase all the 
bridges are broken down which unite this side with that. 

We do not know to-day whether tbese new views are of 
nnivereal or only of limited validity ; the more carefully and 
perseveringly we examine our patients, the more we shall 
meet oases, which, despite apparent total imbecility, will yet 
afford UB at least some fragmentary insight into tbe obscaritiea 
of the psychical life. This hfe Is far removed from that mental 
poverty which the prevailing theories were compelled tn 
accept. 

However far we are from being able to understand folly 
th« concfttenations of that obscure world, at least we m&r 
maintain, with complete assnrance, that in dementia pnecoi 
there is no symptom which can be described as psychologically 
baseless and meaningless. The most abaurd things are in 
reality symbols of ideas which are not only generally nnder- 
standable, but also universally operative in the human heart 
In inaanity we do not discover anything new and unknown, 
but we look at the fonndation of our own being, the source 
of those life-problems in which we are all engaged. ^^ 



Part II l'^ ^| 

The number of psychoanalytic investigations into the 
psychology of dementia prEBCoi has considerably increased 
since the publication of my hook upon the subject.^ When, 
in 1903, 1 made tbe first analysis of a case of dementia prtecox, 
there dawned on me a premonition of tbe possibilities ol 
future discoveries in this sphere. This has been confirmed. 

Freud first submitted a case of paranoid dementia to 

' " Tto P«5«,lw\oH ol Dementis Prteeoi.'' 
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closer psychological investigatioD.' This he was enabled to 
do by means of an analytic technique perfected through hie 
rich experiences with nenrotice. He selected the famous auto- 
biography of P. Schreber, " Denkwiirdigkeitea eines Nerven- 
kraukeu." The patient could not be analysed personally, bat 
having published bis most interesting autobiography all the 
material wanted for an analysis ^ras to be found in it. 

In this study Freud shows out of what infantile forms of 
thought and instincts the delusional eystem was built up. 
The peculiar delusions which the patient had about bis doctor 
whom be identified with God or with a godlike being, and 
certain other surprising and really blasphemous ideas, Freud 
was able to reduce most ingeniously to his infantile relation- 
ship to bis father. This case also presented similar bizarre and 
grotesque concatenations of ideas as the one I have described. 
As the author himself says, his work confines itself to the 
task of pointing out those universally existent and undifferen- 
tiated foundations out of which we may say every psychological 
formation is historically developed." ThiB reductive analytical 
process did not, however, furnish such enlightening results 
in regard to the rich and surprising symbolism in patients of 
this kind, as we had been accustomed to expect from the same 
method in the realm of the psychology of hysteria. In read- 
ing certain works of the Zurich school, for example, Maeder," 
Spielrein,' Nelken/ Qrebelskaja,^ Itten,' one is powerfully 
impressed by the enormous symbol-formation in dementia 
prtecox, 

gome of the authors still proceed essentially by the method 
of analytic reduction, tracing back the complicated delusional 

' Jahrbuch fSr piycKoanalytische Foricliang, vol. III. pp. 9 and 558. 

■ Comp. also Ferenozi : " Uber die BoUe dec BomoseiuolitiiC Id der 
Fathogenese dor Puuioia," Jahrb., III., p. 101. 

' Maader: " Psycbologische UiiterBachuiigea aa DemenllB preecoz Knn- 
ken." Jahrbuch f. pnyclioantUyt. Forsch., II., p. 185. 

■ Spielrein: " I.iber den pa;cbologisch«n Inbalt eines Falles *on Schlzo- 
pbrene," I.e., UI., p. 339 H, 

' Helkea : " AntUj^iache Boobacbtuugen tiber Fhaat&sien elaos Sobiaa- 
pbreiien."l.c., IV.,p. eOfiff. 

■ Orebelakaja; ''P»;chologiBuheAnaJy8eoiDBtiPanuioideii,"I-c.,IV-.P'llSfi. 

■ Itten : " BeitrSge »ur Payohologie der Dementia precoi," I.e., p. V.. 1 B. 
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formation into its eiinpler and more oniverssl components, 
SB I have done in the preoe.ding pages. One cannot, however, 
reBiet the feeling that this method hardly does justice to tlie 
fulness and the almost overpowering wealth of phantastic 
symbol-formation, although it does undoubtedly throw a light 
npon tbe subject in certain directions. 

Let me illustrate with an example. We should be thankful 
for a commentary upon " Fanst" which traced back all the 
diverse material of Part II. to its historical soorcea, or for 
a psychological analysis of Part I. which pointed out how 
the dramatic conflict corresponds to a personal conflict in 
the sool of the poet ; we should be glad of an espositioD 
which pointed out how this subjective conflict is itself based 
upon those ultimate and nniversal human things which are 
nowise foreign to us since we all carry the seeds of them in 
our hearts. Nevertheless we should be a little disappointed. 
We do not read "Faust" just in order to discover that also 
we are, in all things, "human, all too human." Alas, w 
knoTT that but too well already. Let any one who has not yet 
learnt it go for a little while out into the world ajid look 
at it without preconceptions and with open eyes. He will 
turn back from the might and power of the " too human," 
hungrily he will pick up his "Faust," not to find again 
what he has just left, but to learn how a man like Goethe 
shakes off these elemental human things and finds freedom 
for his soul. When we once know who was the " Prokto- 
phantasmist," to what chronological events the mass of 
symbols in Part II. relates, how it is all intimately bound np 
with tlje poet's own soul and conditioned by it, we come to 
regard this determination as less important than the problem 
itself — what does the poet mean by his symbolic oreati<Hi7 
Proceeding purely reductively, one discovers the final meaoing 
in these universal human things ; and demands nothing 
fnrtber from an explanation than that the unknown and ODm> 
plicated shall be reduced to the known and simple. I should 
like to designate this kind of understanding as retrosptrtirt 
understanding. Bat there is another kind of onderBtand- 
ing, which is not analytic redaction, but is of a ti/iitiuue 
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I or constructwe nature. 
' vnderstandintf, and the 
g tractive method. 

It is common knowledge that present-day scteutific explana- 
tion rests upon the basis of the causal principle. Scientific 
explanation is causal explanation. We are therefore naturally 
inclined, whenever we think scientifically, to explain causally ; 
to undertand a thing and to regard it as explained whenever 
it is reduced analytically to its cause and general principle. 
In Bo far Freud's psychological method of interpretation ia 
Btrictly scientific. 

If we apply this method to oar " Faust " it must become 
ckar that something more is required for a true understanding. 
It will even seem to us that we have not gathered the poet's 
deepest meaning if we only see in it tmiversal foregone human 
conclusions. What we really want to find out is how this man 
has redeemed himself as an individual, and when we arrive 
at this comprehension then we shall also understand the 
symbol given by Croethe. It is true we may then fall into 
the error that we understand Goethe himself. But let as be 
cautions and modest, simply saying we have thereby arrived 
at an understanding of ourselves. I am thinking here of 
Kant's thought-compelling definition of comprehension, as 
"the realisation of a thing to the extent which is sufficient 
for our purpose." 

This understanding is, it is true, subjective, and therefore 
not scientific for those to whom science and explanation by 
the causal principle are identical. Bat the validity of this 
identification is open to question. In the sphere of psychology 
I must emphasise my doubt on this point. 

We speak of " objective " understanding when we have 
given a causal explanation. But at bottom, understanding ia 
a subjective process upon which we confer the quality " objec- 
tive " really only to differentiate it from another kind of onder- 
Btanding which is also a psychological and subjective process, 
but upon which, without farther ado, we bestow the quality 
"subjective." The attitude of to-day only grants scientific 
value to " objective " understanding, on account of its 
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□niTeraal validity. This standpoint is iuoootestabl^ oomot 
wherever it is not a question of the psychological proem 
itself, and hence it is valid in all sciences apart from pan 
psychology. 

To interpret Faust objectively, i.f. from the causal staad- 
point, is as though a man were to consider a sonlptore ftem 
the historical, technical and — last but not least — from tbt 
minertUogical atandpoint. But where lurks the real nuami 
of the wondrous work ? Where is the answer to that moat 
important question : what aim had the artist in mind, and how 
are we ourselves to understand his work subjectively ? Tt 
the Bcientihc spirit this seems an idle queatioa which anybov 
has nothing to do witb science. It comes furthermore into 
collision with the causal principle, for it is a parely specnlir 
tivfl constructive view. And the modern world has overtbnim 
this spirit of scholasticism. 

But if we would approach to an understanding of psycho- 
logical things we must remember the fact of the suhjeetin 
Muditioning of all knowledge. The world is at vfe aee it tni 
not simply objective ; this holds true even more of the mind- 
Of course it is possible to look at the mind objectively, just 
as at Faust, or a Gothic Cathedral. lu this objective con- 
ception there is comprised the whole worth and worthless- 
ness of current experimental psychology and psycboanalysia 
The scientific mind, thinking causally, is incapable of under 
standing what is ahead ; it only understands what is put, 
that is. retrospective. Like Ahriman, the Persian devil, it 
has the gift of After-Enowledge. But this spirit is only ons 
hair of a complete comprehension. The otbermore importuit 
half is prospective or constructive ; if we are not able to 
understand what lies ahead, then nothing is understood. If 
psychoanalysis, following Freud's orientation, should succeed 
in presenting an uninterrupted and conclusive oonnectioB 
beween Goetbe's infantile seiual development and his woric. 
or, following Adler, between the infantile struggle for powtf 
of the adult Goethe and his work, an interesting proposition 
would have been solved — we should have learnt how a master 
piece can he reduced to the simplest thinkable elemeote whieb 
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are aniverBal, and to be found working within the depths of 
everything and everybody. But did Goethe conBtruct his 
work to thtB end? Was it his intention that it should be 
thus conceived ? 

It must be aufficientl; clear that such an understanding, 
though undoubtedly scientific, would be entirely, utterly, 
beside the mark. This statement is valid for psychology in 
general. To understand the psyche causally, means to under- 
stand but half of it. The causal understanding of Faust 
enlightens us as to bow it became a finished work of art, but 
reveals nothing of the living meaning of the poet. That 
meaning only lives if we experience it, in and through ourselves. 
In BO far as our actual present life is for us something essen- 
tially new and not a repetition of all that has gone before, 
the great value of such a work is to be seen, not in its causal 
development, but in its living reality for our own lives. We 
flhould be indeed depreciating a work like Faust if we were 
only to regard it as something that has been perfected and 
finished ; it is only understood when conceived as a becoming 
and as an ever new-esperiencing. 

Thus we must regard the human psyche. Only on one 
side is the mind a Has Been, and as such subordinate to the 
causal principle. On tbe other side the mind is a Becoming 
that can only be grasped synthetically or constructively. The 
causal standpoint asks how it is this actual mind has become 
what it appears to-day ? The constructive standpoint asks 
how a bridge can be boUt from this actual psyche to its own 
future ? 

Just as the causal method finally reaches the general 
principles of human psychology by tbe analysis and reduction 
of individual events, so does the constructive standpoint reach 
aims that are general by the synthesis of individual tendencies. 
Tbe mind is a point of passage and thus necessarily determined 
from two sides. On the one side it offers a picture of the pre- 
cipitate of the past, and on the other side a picture of the 
germinating knowledge of all that is to come, in so far as the 
psyche creates its own future. 

What has been is, on the one hand, the result and apex 
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of all that was — as such it appears to the causal Btaodpoint ; 
on the other hand, it is an expieseion of all that is to be. 
The fatare is only apparently like the past, but in its eeseace 
always new and unique, (the causal standpoint vould like 
to invert this sentence) thus the actual formula is incomplete, 
germlike so to say, in relation to what is to be. 

To get any conception of this espresaion of what ia to be 
we are forced to apply a constructive interest to it. I almost 
felt myself tempted to say, " a scientific interest." But 
modern science is identical with the causal principle. So long 
as we consider the actual mtnd causally, that is actentifi- 
eally, we elude the mind as a Becoming. This other side of 
the psyche can never be grasped by the exclusive nee of the 
OAQBal principle, but only by means of the constmctive 
standpoint. The causal standpoint reduces things to their 
elements, the constructive standpoint elaborates them into 
Bomething higher and more complicated. This latter stand- 
point is necessarily a speculative one. 

Constructive understanding is, however, differentiated from 
Bcholastic speculation because it imposes no general validity, 
bat only subjective validity. When the speculative philosopher 
believes he has comprehended the world once for all by his 
System, he deceives himself; be has only comprehended him- 
self and then naively proj&cted that view upon the world. In 
reaction against this, the scientific method of the modem world 
has almost put an end to speculation and gone to the other 
extreme. It would create an "objective" psychology. In 
opposition to such efforts, the stress which Freud has ploceJ 
upon individual psychology is of immortal merit. The extra- 
ordinary importance of the subjective in the development of 
the objective mental process was thus first brought adequat«lv 
into prominence. 

Subjective speculation lays no claim to universal validity, 
it is identical with constmctivo understanding. It ia a sub- 
jective creation, which, looked at externally, easily seems to 
be a so-called infantile phantasy, or at least an nnmisiak- 
able derivative of it ; from an objective standpoint it must b« 
judged aa auch, in so far as objective is regarded as identical 
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with scientiGo or causal. Looked at from within, however, 
constructive nntl era tan ding means redemption. 

" Creation— that is the great redemption from suffering 
and easinesB of living." ' 

Starting from these considerations as to the psychology of 
those mental patients to whom the Schreber case belongs, we 
must, from the " objective-scientific " standpoint, reduce the 
structural phantasy of the patient to its simple and most 
generally valid elements. This Freud had done. But that 
is only half of the work to be done. The other half is the con- 
structive understanding of Sohreber's system. The gnestion 
is : What end, what freedom, did the patient hope to achieve 
by the creation of his system ? 

The scientific thinker of to-day will regard this question 
as inappropriate. The psychiatrist will certainly smile at it, 
for he is thoroughly assured of the universal validity of his 
causalism, he knows the psyche merely as something that ia 
made, descendent, reactive. Not uncommonly there lurks the 
unconscious prejudice that the psyche is a brain-secretion. 

Looking at such a morbid system without preconception, 
and asking ourselves what goal this delusional system is 
aiming at, we see, in fact, firstly, that it is endeavouring to 
get at something, and secondly, that the patient also devotes 
all his will-power to the service of the system. There are 
patients who develop their delusions with scientific thorough- 
ness, often dragging in an immense material of comparison 
and proof. Schreher certainly belongs to this class. Others 
do not proceed so thoroughly and learnedly, but content them- 
selves with heaping up synonymous expressions for that at 
which they are aiming. The case of the patient I have 
described, who assumes all kinds of titles, is a good instance 
of this. 

The patient's nnmistakable striving to express something 
through and by means of his delusion, Freud conceives retro- 
spectively, as the satisfaction of bis infantile wishes by means 
of imagination. Adler reduces it to the desire for power. 

' Nietzacbc, "Thus spake Zantboflra." 
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For him the delaBion -formation is a "manly | 
meanB of gaming Becurit; for himself against his menaced 
saperinrity. Thus cbaracterieed, this straggle is likewise 
infantile and the means employed — tbe delasional creation 
— is infantile hecaase insufGcient for its porpose; one can 
therefore understand why Freud declines to accept Adler's 
point of view. Freud, rightly on the whole, sabsumes this 
infantile struggle for power under the concept of the infantile 
wish. 

The constructive standpoiut is difFerent. Here the delu- 
sional system is neither infantile nor, upon the whole, co ipio 
pathological but objective, and hence justified within the 
scope of tbe Bubjective. The constructive standpoint abso- 
lutely denies the conception that the subjective phantasy- 
creation is merely an infantile wish, symbolically veiled ; or 
that it is merely that in a higher degree; it denies that it is 
a convulsive and egoistic adhesion to the fiction of its own 
superiority, in bo far as these are to be regarded as finallstio 
explaDatioQs. The subjective activity of the mind can be 
judged from without, just as one can, ia the end, so judge 
everything. But this judgment is inadequate, because it ia 
the very essence of tbe subjective that it cannot he judged 
objectively. We cannot measare distance in pints. The 
snbjective can be only understood and judged subjectively, 
that is, constructively. Any other judgment is unfair and 
does not meet the question. 

The absolute credit which the constraotive standpoint 
confers upon the subjective, naturally seems to the "scien- 
tific " spirit as an utter violation of reason. But this scien- 
tific spirit can only take up arms against it so long as the 
constructive is uot avowedly aubjfrtifi: The conBtruotive com- 
prehension also analyses, but it does not n-diice. It decom- 
poses the delusion into typical components. What is to be 
regarded as the type at a given time is shown from the attain- 
ment of experience and knowledge reached at that time. 

Even the most individual delusional systems are not abso- 
lutely unique, occurring only once, for they offer striking and 
obvious analogies with other systems. From the comparative 
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analysis of man; systems the typical formations are 
drawn. If one can speak of reduction at all, it ia only a 
question of reduction to general type, but not to aome uni- 
versal principle obtained inductively or dednctivel;, such as 
"Sexuality" or "Struggle for Power." Thia paralleling 
with other typical formations only serves for a widening of 
the basis upon which the conatmction is to be built. If one 
were to proceed entirely aubjectively one would go on con- 
structing in the language of the patient and in his mental 
range. One would arrive at some structure which was iUa- 
minating to the patient and to the investigator of the case bat 
not to the outer scientific public. The public would be unable 
to enter into the peculiarities of the speech and thought of 
the individual case in question without further help. 

The worka of the Ziirich school referred to, contain careful 
and detailed expoaitiona of individual material. In these 
materials there are very many typical formations which are 
Dnmistakably analogiex with mythological formations. There 
arose from the perception of this retationship, a new aod 
valuable source for comparative study. The acceptance of 
the possibility of such a comparison will not be granted im- 
mediately, but the question is only whether the materials to 
I>e compared really are similar or not. It will also be con- 
tended that pathological and mythological formations are not 
immediately comparable. But this objection must not be 
raised a priori, tor only a consoientious comparison can deter- 
mine whether any true parallelism exists or not. At the pre- 
sent moment all we know ia that they are both structures of 
the imagination which, like all such products, rest essentially 
□pon the activity of the unconscious. Experience muat teach 
□s whether such a compariaon ia valid. The results hitherto 
obtained are so encouraging that further work along these 
lines aeems to me most hopeful and important. I made 
practical use of the constructive method in a case which 
Floumoy published in the Archiees de Psychologie, although 
he did not express anything aboat its nature at that time. 
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The cose dealt witli a rather neurotic young lady who, in 
Flournoy's publication, described how surprised she was st 
tbe connecting phantasy-formations which penetr&ted &om tbe 
unconscious into the conscious. I subjected these phaDtaeies, 
which the lady herself reproduced in some detail, to mj am- 
stractive methods and gave the results of these inrestigatioia 
in my book, " The Psychology of the Unconscious." 

This book has, I regret to say, met many perhaps in- 
evitable misunderBtandings. But 1 have had one preciooe 
consolation, for my book received the approval of Floumoj 
himself, who published the original case which he kneir 
personally. It is to be hoped that later works will make 
the standpoint of the Ziirich school iatelligible to a wider 
public. Whoever by help of this work has taken the 
trouble to grasp tbe essence of the constructive method, will 
readily imagine bow great are the difficulties of investigatioti, 
and how mnch greater still are the difficulties of objective 
presentation of such investigations. 

AmoDg the many difficulties &nd oppoitimities for miB- 
understanding I should like to adduce one difficulty which is 
especially characteristic. In an intensive study of Schreber's 
or any similar case, it will be discovered that these patients 
are consumed by tbe desire for a new world-philosophy 
which may be of tbe most bizarre kind. Their aim is 
obviously to create a system such as will help them in tbe 
assimilation of unknown psyohioal phenomena, i.e. enable 
them to adapt their own unconscious to the world. This 
arrangement produces a subjective system which must be 
considered as a necessary transition-stage on the path to 
the adaptation of their personality in regard to the world in 
general. But the patient remains stationary at this transi- 
tory stage and assumes his snbjective view is the world's, 
hence he remains ill. He cannot free himself from his sub- 
jectivism, and does not find the link to objective thinking, t.f. 
to society. He does not reach the real summit of self-under- 
standing, for he remains with a merely subjective understand- 
ing of himself. But a mere subjective understanding is not j 
real and adequate. As Feuerbach says : Understandiuij it onlf 1 
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Teal when it w in accord with that of tome other ralitmal beingt. 
Then it becomes objective ' and the link with life is reached. 

I am convinced that not a few will raise the objection that 
in the first place the psychological process of adaptation does 
not proceed by the method of first creating a world-philosopby ; 
secondly, that it is in itself a sign of unhealthy mental dis- 
position even to make the attempt to adapt oneself by way of 
a " world -philosophy." 

Undonbtedly there are innumerable persons who are cap- 
able of adaptation withoat creating any preliminary philo- 
sophy. If they ever arrive at any general theory of the world 
it is always subsequently. But, on the other hand, there are 
just as many who are only able to adapt themselves by way 
of a preliminary intellectual formulation. To all tbey do not 
understand they are unable to adapt themselves. Generally 
it comes about that they do adapt themselves just in so far as 
they can grasp the situation intellectually. To these latter 
seem to belong all those patients to whom we have been giving 
otir consideration. 

Medical experience has taught us that there are two large 
groups of functional nen'ons disorders. The one embraces 
all those forms of disease which are designated hyiterical, 
the other all those forms which the French school has desig- 
nated psi/chagthenk. Although the tine of demarcation is 
rather uncertain, one can mark off two psychological types 
which are obviously difi'erent ; their psychology is diametri- 
cally opposed. I have called these — the Introverted and 
Extrarenal types. The hysteric belongs to the type of Ex- 
traiernunt, the pBychasthenie to the type of Inliofcrsion, as 
does dementia prtecos, in so far as we know it to-day. This 
terminology, Introversion and Extravcvsiov , is bound Dp with 
my way of regarding mental phenomena as forms of energy, 
I postulate a hypothetical fundamental striving which I desig- 
nate libido.' In the classical ose of the word, libido never 



' Hare " objective " iiudecsUnding is not identical with csuwl nndw. 

(tUldlDg, 

' Thu energy mtty aim ba de&igDBted na bonn^. Hoaai ii ft Qreek word 
ip)tk-~Unae, attMk, prew, Itnpetuomty, violencs, urgeocy, imL It is raUted 
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had an exelasively sexual oonnotation as it has in medicine. 
The word interett, as Claparede once saggeeted to me, could 
be used in this special sense, if tbis expression hod to-day 
a leas extensive application. Bergson's concept, 4lan vital, 
would also serve if this expression were less biological and 
more psychological. Libido is intended to be an energieicg 
expression tor psyckolagical values. The psychological valae 
is something active and determining; hence it can be re- 
garded from the energic standpoint without any pretence of 
exact measnrement. 

The introverted type is characterised by the fact that his 
libido is tamed towards his own personality to a certain 
extent — he finds within himself the unconditioned value. 
The extraverted type has his libido to a certain extent exter- 
nally ; he finds the unconditioned value outside himself. The 
introvert regards everything from the aspect of his own per- 
sonality ; the extravert is dependent upon the value of his 
object. I must emphasise the statement that this question 
of types is the question of onr peychology, and that every 
further advance must probably proceed by way of this ques- 
tion. The difTerenue between these types is almost alarm- 
ing in extent. So far there is only one small preliminary 
communication by myself on this theory of type, which 
is particularly important for the conception of dementia 
preecox. On the psychiatric side Gross' has called attention 
to the existence of two psychological types. His two types 
are (1) those with limited but deep consciousness, and (2) 
those with broad but superficial conscioQsness. The former 
correspond to my introverted and the latter to my extroverted 
type. In my article I have collected some other instances 
among which I would especially call attention to the striking 
description of the two types given by William James in his 
book on "Pragmatism." Fr. Th, Vischer has differentiated 
the two types very wittily by her division of the learned into 

U) BergsOD'B "^luiTital." Tbo concept liormt in an energic eTpression 
psjcbologlcal values. 

' See p. 287. 

' " Die zeeibrola SekundiirfuiittioD." Leipzig, 1903. 
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"reason-mongers," and " matter-mongere," In the sphere 
of pBychoanaljaiB Freud follows the psychology of Estra- 
version, Adier that of Introversion. The irreconcilable oppo- 
sition between the views of Freud and thoBe of Adler (see 
especially his book " IJber den nervosen Cbarakter") ia 
readily explained by the existence of two diametrically opposed 
psychological types which view the same things from entirely 
difFereot aspects. An Extravert can hardly, or only with 
great difficulty, come to any nnderstanding with an Introvert, 
on any delicate psychological question. 

An Extravert can hardly conceive the necessity which 
compels the Introvert to conquer the world by means of a 
system. And yet this necessity exists, otherwise we should 
have no philosophical systems and dogmas, presumed to be 
universally valid. Civilised humanity would be only empirioista 
and the sciences only the experimental sciences. Causalism 
and empiricism are undoubtedly mighty forces in our present- 
day mental life, but it may come to be otherwise. 

Thia difference in type is the firat great obstacle which 
stands in the way of an understanding concerning fundamt-ntal 
conceptions of our psychology. A second objection arises 
from the circumstance that the constructive method, faithful 
to itself, must adapt itself to the lines of the delusion. The 
direction along which the patient develops his morbid thoughts 
has to be accepted seriously, and followed out to its end; 
the investigator thus places himself at the standpoint of the 
psychosis. This procedure may expose him to the suspicion 
of being deranged himself; or at least risks a misunderstand- 
ing which is considered terribly disgraceful — he may himself 
have some world-philosophy ! The confirmation of such a 
possibility is as bad as being "unscientific." But every one 
has a wo rid- philosophy though not every one knows be has. 
And those who do not know it have simply an nnoonscioas 
and therefore inadequate and archaic philosophy. But every- 
thing psychological that is allowed to remain in the mind 
neglected and not developed, remains in a primitive state. 
A striking instance of how universal theories are influenced 
by onconscioas archaic points of view has been furnished by 
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a famone German historian whose name matters to ns i 
at all. This historian took it for granted that once ap^^ 
a time people propagated themselves through incest, for 
in the first human families the brother was assigned to the 
sister. This theory is wholly based upon his still nnconscions 
belief in Adam and Eve as the first and only parents of man- 
kind. It is ou the whole better to discover for oneself a 
modem world-philosophy, or at least to make use of some 
decent system which wiU prevent any errors of that kind. 

One could put up with being despised as the possessor of 
a world-philosophy ; hut there is a greater danger. The 
public may come to believe the philosophy, beaten out by the 
constructive method, is to be regarded as a theoretical and 
objectively valid insight into the meaning of the world in 
general. 

I must DOW again point out that it is an obstinate, 
scholastic misunderstanding not to be able to distinguish 
between a world-philosophy which is only psychological, and 
an extra-psychological theory, which concerns the objective 
thing. It is absolutely essential that the stndent of the 
results of the constmctive method should be able to draw this 
distmction. In its first results the constructive method does 
not produce anything that could be called a scientific theory ; 
it furnishes the psychological lines of development, a path so to 
say. I must here refer the reader to my book. 

The analytic reductive method has the advantage of hemg 
much simpler than the constructive method. The former 
reduces to well-known universal elements of an extremely 
simple nature. The latter has, with extremely complicated 
material, to constnict the farther path to some often unknown 
end. This obliges tbe psychologist to take full account of all 
those forces which are at work in the human mind. The 
reductive method strives to replace the religious and philo- 
sophical needs of man,by tbeir more elementary components, 
following the principle of the "nothing but," as James so 
aptly calls it. But to construct aright, we must accept the 
developed aspirations as indispensable components, essential 
elements, of spiritual growth. Such work extends far beyond 
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empirical concepts, but that is in accordance with the natore 
of the human soul, which has never hitherto rested content 
th experience alone. Everything new in the human mind 
proceeds from speculation. Mental development proceeds by 
way of speculation, never by way of limitation to mere experi- 
ence. I realise that my views are parallel with those of 
BergBon, and that in my book the concept of the libido which 
I have given, is a concept parallel to that of " elan vital " ; 
my constructive method corresponds to Bergson's "intuitive 
method." I, however, confine myself to the psychological 
aide and to practical work. When I fiist read Bergson a, 
year and a half ago I discovered to my great pleasure every- 
thing which I had worked out practically, but expressed by 
him in consummate language and in a wonderfully clear 
philosophic style. 

Working speculatively with pBychoIogical material there 
is a risk of being sacrificed to the general misunderstanding 
which bestows the value of an objective theory upon the line 
of psychological evolution thus elaborated. So many people 
feel themselves in this way at pains to find grounds whether 
anch a theory is correct or not. Those who are particularly 
brilliant even discover that the fcmdamental concepts can be 
traced back to Heraclitus or some one even earlier. Let me 
confide to these knowing folk that the fundamental ideas 
employed in the constructive method stretch back even beyond 
any historical philosophy, viz. to the dynamic "views" of 
primitive peoples. If the result of the constructive method 
were scientific theory, it would go very ill with it, for then it 
would be a falling back to the deepest superstition. But 
since the constructive method results in something far re- 
moved from scientific theory the great antiquity of the basic 
concepts therein must speak in favour of its extreme correct- 
[ ness. Not until the constructive method has presented us 
with mncb practical experience can we come to the construc- 
tion of a scientific theory, a Ih-ory of the psychological tinea of 
development. But we must first of all content ourselves with 
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CHAPTER XIV ( 

NEW PATHS IN PSYCHOLOGY 

In common with other sciences, psjohology had to go tbrougb 
its BchoIaBtic-philosophic stage, and to some eKtent this has 
lasted ou into the preseat time. Tbia philosophic psychology 
has incurred our condemnation in that it decides ex cathtdra 
what is the nature of the soul, and whence and how it derives its 
attributes. The spirit of modern scientific investigatioa baa 
summarily disposed of all these phantasies and in their place 
has established an exact empiric method. We owe to this ooi 
present-day experimental psychology or " psychophynologg," 
as the French call it. This new direction originated with 
Fecbner, that Janus-minded spirit, who in his remarkable 
Paychophysik (1860) embarked on the mighty enterprise of 
introducing the physical standpoint into the conception of 
psychical phenomena. The whole idea of this work — and not 
least its astonishing mistakes — proved most fruitful in results. 
For Wundt, Fechnsr's young contemporary, carried on bis 
work, and it is Wundt's great erudition, enormous power of 
work and genius for elaborating methods of experimental 
research, which have given to modern psychology its prevailing 
direction. 

Until quite recently experimental psychology remained 
essentially academic. The hrst notable attempt to utilise some 
few at any rate of its innumerable experimental methods in 
the service of practical psychology came from the peychiatrista 
of the former Heidelberg school (Krffipelin,Aschaffenburg, etc.); 
it is quite intelligible that the psycbotherapists should be 
the first to feel the urgent need for more exact knowledge of 
psychic processes. 
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Next came pedagogy, making its own demnuds npon 
psychology. Ont of this baa recently grown up an " experi- 
mental pedagogy," and in this field Neamann in Germaaj 
and Binet in France have rendered signal services. The 
physician, the so-called " nerve-specialist," has the most 
orgent need of psychological knowledge if he would really 
help his patients, for neurotic disturbances, such a^ hysteria, 
and all things classed as " nervoasness," are of psychic origin, 
and necessarily demand psychic treatment. Gold water, light, 
air, electricity, mftgnetiam, etc., are only effective temporarily, 
and quite often are of no use at all. They are frequently 
introduced into treatment in a not very commendable fashion, 
simply because reliance is placed upon their suggestive effect. 
But it is in his sonl that the patient is really sick ; in those 
most complicated and lofty functions which we scarcely dare 
to include in the province of medicine. The doctor must 
needs, in such a case, be a psychologist, must needs under- 
stand the human soul. He cannot evade the nrgent demand 
npon him. So he naturally tuma for help to psychology, since 
iUB psychiatry text-books have nothing to offer him. But 
modem experimental psychology is very far from being able 
to afford him any connected insight into the most vital 
psychic processes, that is not its aim. As far as possible it 
tries to isolate those simple elementary phenomena which 
border on the physiological, and then study them in an isolated 
state. It quite ignores the infinite variation and movement of 
the mental life of the individual, and accordingly, its knowledge 
and its facts are so many isolated details, nninspired by any 
comprehensive idea capable of bringing them into co-ordina- 
tion. Hence it comes about that the inquirer after the secrets 
of the human sonl, learns rather less than nothing from ex> 
perimental psychology. He would be better advised to abandon 
exact science, take off his scholar's gown, say farewell to his 
study, and then, strong in manly courage, set oat to wander 
through the world ; alike through the horrors of prisons, laaatio 
asylums and hospitals, through dreary outlying taverns, 
through brothels and gambling-hells, into elegant drawing- 
rooms, the Stock Exchanges, socialist meetingn, churches, 
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revival gatberiDgs of strange religioos sects, experieneing 1 
fais own person love and hate and every kind of saffering. 
He would retnm laden with richer knowledge than his yard- 
long test-books oooldever have given him, and thus equipped, 
he can indeed be a physician to his patients, for he tmder- 
stands the soul of man. He may be pardoned if his respect 
for the " corner-stones " of experimental psychology is dh 
longer very considerable. There is a great gnlf fixed between 
what science calls "psychology," on the one hand, and wbst 
the practice of everyday life expects from psychology on the 
other. 

This need became the starting-point of a new psychologj 
whose inception we owe first and foremost to the geniae of 
Sigmund Freud, of Vienna, to his researches into fanctional 
nervous disease. The new type of psychology might be de- 
scribed as "analytical psychology." Professor Bleuler has 
coined the name " Deep Psychology," • to indicate that the 
Freudian psychology takes aa its province the deeper regions, 
the "hinterland" of the soul, the " uncoascioaa." Frend 
names his method of investigation " psychoanalysis,*' and it 
is under this designation that this new direction in psycho- 
logy is now everywhere recognised. 

Before we approach the matter more closely, we must first 
consider the relationship of the new psychology to the earlier 
science. Here we encounter a singular little farce which once 
Hgain proves the truth of Anatole France's apothegm : " Les 
eavants ne sont pas curieux," 

The first important piece of work" in this new field 
awakened only the faintest echo, in spite of the fact that it 
offered a new and fundamental conception of the neuroses. 
Certain writers expressed their approbation, and then, on the 
next page, proceeded to explain their cases of hysteria in the 
good old way. It was much as if a man should subBoribe fully 
to the idea of the earth's being spherical, and yet continne to 

' Bleuler, '■ Die PBfchounolyE'a Frouds." Jdhrbuch fiir ptychoanaltluchi 
FoTKhungen, vol. II., 1910. 

* Breuer and Freud, " Selected Fspets on Bysterift had other Pwj^ho- 
□sorosex." " Nervous and Mental Diseaeei" Monograph serlee. No. 4. 
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represent it as flat. Freud's next publications' were practi- 
cally onnoticed, although they contributed findings o! im- 
measurable importance to the domain of psychiatry. When 
in 1900 he produced the first real psychological elacidatioa 
of the dream,^ (previously there had reigned over this territory 
a suitable nocturnal darkness), he was ridiooled; and when 
in the middle of the last decade he began to illumine the 
psychology of sexuality itself,^ and at the same time the 
" Zurich school " decided to range itself on his side, a storm 
of abuse, sometimes of the coarsest kind, burst upon him, 
nor has it yet ceased to rage. At the last South-west 
German CongreBs of alienists in Baden-Baden, the adherents 
of the new psychology had the pleasure of hearing Hoche, 
University Professor of Psychiatry at Freiburg in Breisgan, 
describe the movement in a Jong and much-applauded 
address, as an outbreak of mental aberration atnong doctort. 
The old proverb: "Medicus medicum non decimat" was 
here quite put to shame. How carefully the question had 
been studied was shewn by the naive remark of oae of the 
most distinguished neurologists of Paris, which I myself heard 
at the International Congress in 1907 : " It is true I have not 
read Freud's works (be did not happen to know any German 1), 
but as for bis theories, they are nothing but a " mauvaise 
plaisanterie." Freud, dignified, masterly, once said to me, 
" I first became clearly conscious of the value of my discoveries 
when they were met everywhere with resistance and anger; 
since that time I have judged the value of my work according 
to the degree of opposition provoked. It is against my sexnal 
theory that the greatest indignation is felt, so it would seem 
therein lies my best work. Perhaps after all the real bene- 
factors of mankind are its false teachers, for opposition to the 
false doctrine pushes men willy nilly into truth. Your truth- 
teller is a pemicioas fellow, he drives men into error." 

The reader must now calmly accept the idea that in this 

■ Fread, " SammluDg kleiner Sohrifben zur NearosenlehTe." Deutioka : 
Wieo. 

' Fread, "Tha InterpreUtion of DraaioB." (Horgo Allen. 

' Ftend, " Three Oontnbutiotie to the Setotl' Theory," Sronogr*ph Seriec. 
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peyoholog; he is dealing with something quite atiiqae, if not 
indeed with some altogether irrational, sectarian, or occult 
wisdom ; Tor what elae oould possibly provoke all the scientific 
authorities to turn away on the very threshold and atterl; 
refuse to cross it ? 

Accordingly, we must look more closely into this psycho- 
logy. As long ago as Charcot's time it was recogoised that 
neurotic symptoms are " psychogenic," that is, that they have 
their origin ia the psyche. It was also known, thanks nuunl; 
to the work of the Nnnoy School, that every hysterical symptom 
can be exactly reproduced hy means of suggestion. Bat Ium 
a hysterical system arises, and its relationship to psychic 
causes, were altogether unknown. In the beginning of ttie 
'eighties Dr. Breaer, an old Viennese doctor, made a dis- 
covery ' which was really the true starting-point of the new 
psychology. Hebadavery intelligent young patient (awonuD) 
suffering from hysteria, who exhibited the following symptotna 
among others: A spastic paralysis of the right ann, occa- 
sional disturbances of couBcionsneBS or twilight-state?, and 
loss of the power of speech in so far as she no longer retained 
any knowledge of her mother- tongue, and coold only express 
herself in English (so-called systematic aphasia). They sought 
at that time, and still seek, in such a case to establish some 
theory of anatomical disturbance, although there was just as 
little disturbance in the arm-centre in the brain as in that of 
I any normal man who boxes another's ears. The symptom- 
atology of hysteria is full of anatomical impossibilities : sach 
as the case of the lady who had lost her hearing completely 
through some hysterical malady. None the less she often 
used to sing, and once when she was singing her doctor sat 
down at the piano unnoticed by her and softly accompanied 
her. Passing from one strophe to another he suddenly altered 
the key, and she, quite unconscious of what she was doing, 
sang on in the altered key. Thus she heard — yet did not hear. 
The various forms of systematic blindness present stmilu 
phenomena. We have the case of a man suffering from com- 
plete hysterical blindness. In the course of the treatment he 

' Cp, Brciier and Frand, " Seleolod Pspen on UystorU." 
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recoTers bis sight, but at first, and for some long time, only par- 
tially : he could see everything with one exception— people'a 
heads. He saw all the people around iiim without heads. 
Thus he saw — yet did not see. From a large number of like ex- 
periences it has long been concluded that it is only the patient's 
oonscioQsnesfi which does not see, does not hear, but the sense- 
fnnction has nothing at all the matter with it. This state of 
affairs is directly contradictory to the essence of an organic 
disturbance, which always, to some estent involves the fnnetion. 

After this digression let us return to Breuer's case. Since 
there was no organic cause for the disturbance, the case was 
clearly to be regarded as hysterical, that is, psychogenic. Dr. 
Breuer had noticed that if during her twilight-states (whether 
Bpontaneoua or artificially induced) he let the patient freely 
express the reminiscences and phantasies that thronged in 
upon her, her condition was afterwards much improved for 
some hours. He made systematic use of this observation in her 
further treatment. The patient herself invented the apiiropriate 
name for it of " talking core " or, in jest, " chimney sweeping." 

Her illness began whilst she was nursing her dying father. 
It is easy to understand that her phantasies busied themselves 
mainly with this disturbing time. In the twihght-states 
memorieB of this period reappeared with photographic fidelity, 
distinct in every detail : no waking recollection is ever so 
plastically and exactly reproduced. The term bypermnesia is 
applied to this heightening of the power of memory, which 
occurs without difficulty in certain states of contracted con- 
sciousness, liemarkable things now came to light. Out of 
the many things told, one ran somewhat as follows." 

On a certain night she was in a state of great anxiety about 
her father's high temperature. She sat by bis bed, waiting 
for the surgeon who was coming &om Vienna to perform an 
operation. Her mother bad gone out of the room for a little 
while, and Anna (the patient) sat by the bed, with her right 
arm hanging over the back of her chair. She fell into a kind 
of walung-dream in which she saw a black snake come out 

> Brouer aad Freud, " Selected Papers on HjBtaria and other Fsjoho- 
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from the wall and approach the sick man, prepared I 
(It is very probable that some real Bnakes bad been e 
the Eelds behind the honse, and that she had beea I 
by them ; this would furnish the material for her balladBft- 
tion.) She wanted to drive the creature away, bat felt 
paralysed ; her right arm, hanging over the chair, bad " gone 
to sleep," was antesthetio and paretic, and as she looked 
her fingera turned into little snakes with death's beads (the 
nails). Probably sbe tried to drive the snake away with bei 
paralysed right hand, and thereby the anesthesia and paralysis 
became associated with tbe snake-hallucination. £iTen after 
the snake had disappeared, her terror remained great. She 
tried to pray, but found she had no words in tuiy language, 
until at length she managed to remember some English 
nursery rhymes, and then she could go on thinking and pray- 
ing in that language. 

This was tbe actual scene in which tbe paralysis and 
speech -disturbance arose ; tbe describing it served to remove 
tbe speech-trouble, and in this same fashion tbe case was 
finally completely cured. 

I must restrict myself to this one instance. In Breuer 
and Freud's book there is a wealth of similar examples. It 
is easy to understand that scenes such as these make a very 
strong impression, and accordingly there is an inclination to 
attribute a causal significance to them in the genesis of the 
symptoms. The then current conception of hysteria, arising 
from the English "nervous shock" theory, which Charcot 
strongly supported, came in conveniently to elucidate Breuer's 
discovery, benee arose the trauvta-tkeory maintaining that 
the hysterical symptom and, in so far as tbe symptoms com- 
prise the disease, hysteria itself, arises &om some psyKhk 
injury (or trauvia), the effect of which is retained in the 
unconscious indefinitely. Freud, working as Sreuer*s col- 
league, amply confirmed this discovery. It was fully demon- 
strated that not one out of tbe many hundred hysterical 
symptoms came down ready made from heaven ; they bad 
already been conditioned by past psychic esperiences. To 
some extent, t\iei«loi&,^Va%Tv«7 conception opened ap a 
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of very importaDt empirical work, Bnt Freud's tireless 
spirit of iaquiry could not long rest conteat at this superficial 
layer, since already there obtruded deeper and more difficult 
problems. It is obvious enough that moments of great fear 
and anxiety, sacb as Breuer's patient went through, would 
leave behind a lasting effect, but how ia it that these happen- 
ings are themselves already deeply stamped with the mark of 
morbidity ? Must we suppose that the trying sick-nursing in 
itself produce such a result ? If bo, such effects should occur 
much more frequently, for there are, unfortunately, many 
trying cases of sick-nursing, and the nurse's nervous con- 
stitution is by no means always of the soundest. To this 
problem medicine gives its admirable answer ; the " x " in 
the calculation is predUposttion .- there ia a tendency to these 
things. But for Freud the problem was, what exactly oon- 
stitutes this predisposition ? This question led logically to 
an investigation of all that had preceded the psychic trauma. 
It is Bk matter of common observation that distressing scenes 
have markedly different effects upon the different partici- 
pants, and that things which to some are quite indifferent 
or even pleasant, such as frogs, mice, snakes, cats, excite the 
greatest aversion in others. There are the cases of women 
who can calmly be present at a very bad operation, but who 
tremble all over with horror and nausea at the touch of a 
cat. By way of illustration let me give the case of a yooag 
lady suffering from severe hysteria following a sudden fright.' 
She had been at a social gathering, and was on her way 
home at midnight accompanied by several acquaintances, 
when a carriage came up behind them at full speed. All 
the others moved out of the way, but she, beside herself with 
(right, ran down the middle of the road just in front of the 
horses. The coachman cracked his whip and cursed and 
swore in vain. She ran down the whole length of the street 
till a bridge was reached. There her strength failed her, and 
to escape the horses' feet in her despair she would have 
jumped into the water had not passers-by prevented her. 

' Ftor further purtipuUrs o( this cMe see Jung. "The Theoi; of Ptycho- 
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This same lady happened to be in Petrogtad during that san- 
guinary Revolution of tbe 22nd of January, and saw a street 
cleared by the volleys of soldiers. All around her people 
were dropping down dead or wounded, but she retained her 
oalmnesB and self-posseseion, and caught eight of a door 
which gave her escape into another etreet. These terrible 
moments agitated her neither at the time nor later on. She 
was quite well afterwards, indeed felt better than usaal. 

Essentially similar reactions can quite often be observed. 
Hence it follows that the intensity of the trauma is of small 
pathogenic importance ; the peculiar oircnmstanceB determine 
its pathogenic effect. Here, then, we have the key which 
enables us to unlock at least one of the anterooms to an 
understanding of prediBpoeition. We must now ask what 
were the unusual circumstances in this carriage scene ? Tbe 
terror and apprehension began as soon as the lady heard the 
trampling horses. For a moment she thought t^iia portended 
some terrible fate, her death, or something equally frightful ; 
the next, she lost all sense of what she was doing. 

This powerful impression was evidently coouected in some 
way with the horses. The predisposition of the patient to 
react in such an exaggerated fashion to a not Tery remark- 
able incident, might result From the fact that hotsea had some 
special significance for her. It might be suspected that ehs 
had experienced some dangerous accident with them; this 
actually turned out to be the case. When a child of abont 
seven years old she was out for a drive with the coachman; 
the horses shied and galloped at full speed towards a steep 
river-bank. The coachmaji jumped down, and shouted to 
her to do the same, but in her extreme terror she could scarcely 
bring herself to obey. She did, however, just manage to 
jump out in the nick of time, whilst the horses and carriage 
were dashed to pieces below. Mo proof is needed that such 
an experience must leave a lasting impression behind it 
But it does not offer any explanation for such an exaggerated 
reaction to an inadequate stimulus. So far we only know 
that this later symptom hsd its prologue in childhood, but 
its pathological aapeat remains obscure. To penetrate into 
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the heart of such a mystery it was neceeBary to accumulate 
futtbet material. And the greater our experience the clearer 
does it become that in all cases with such traumatic experi- 
ences analysed up to the present, there co-exists a special kind 
of disturbance which can only be described as a derangement 
in the sphere of love. Not all of us give due credit to the 
anomalous nature of love, reaching high as beaveu, sinking 
low as hell, uniting in itself all extremes ol good and evil, of 
lofty and low.' 

As soon as Freud recognised this, a decisive change came 
about in his view. In his earlier researches, whilst more or 
less domioated by Charcot's trauma-theory, he had sought 
for tlie origin of the neurosis in actual traumatic esperienoea ; 
but now the centre of gravity shifted to a very different point. 
This is beet demonstrated by reference to our case ; we can 
understand that horses might easily play a significant part in 
the patient's life, but it is not clear why there should be this 
later reaction, so exaggerated, so uncalled for. It is not her 
fear of horses which forms the morbid factor in this curious 
Btory ; to get at the real truth we must remember our empirical 
conclusion, that, side by side with traumatic experiences, there 
is also invariably present some disturbance in the sphere of 
love. We must now go on to inquire whether perhaps there 
is anything unsatisfactory in this respect in the case under 
review. 

Out patient has a young man &iend, to whom she is 
thinking of becoming engaged, she loves him and expects to 

Pbe happy with him. At first nothing more is discoverable ; 
but the investigator must not let himself be deterred by a 
negative result in the beginning of this preliminary question- 
ing. When the direct way does not lead to the desired end, 
an indirect way may be taken. We accordingly turn our 
attention back to that strange moment when she ran away in 
front of the horses. We inquire who were her companions 

' We may still apply to love the eaj-iiig ; " The heaven above, tho haavan 
1 bslow.The sky above, the sky below. All things above, all thiogg below, Suooe«d 
I mud prosper " (Old Mystic). MephUtophe1e« expres>eB the idea wbsn he 
V describes bimsell na " Part of thnt power ^hich atlll prodncetb good, whilst 
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and what kiud of social gathering was it, and find it ^ 
fareweU-part; to her best friend, on her departure to a foreign 
health-resort on account of a neiTous brcak-dovn. We are 
told this friend is happily married and is the mother of one 
child. We may well doubt the assertion that she is happy. 
If Bbe really were so, it is hardly to be supposed she would 
be " nervous " and in need of a cure. When I attacked the 
Bituation from a diEFcxent vantage-ground, I learnt that our 
patient — after this episode-^had been taken by her friends to 
tbe nearest safe place — her host's house. In her exhausted 
state be took charge of her. 'NMien the patient came to this 
part of her story, she suddenly broke off, was embarraBsed, 
Adgeted and tried to turn the subject. Evidently some dis- 
I agreeable reminiscences had suddenly cropped up. After obsti- 
J sate resistances had been overcome, she admitted something 
Tery strange had happened that night Her host had made ber 
a passionate declaration of love, thus occasioning a sitoatioD 
that, in the absence of his wife, might well be considered both 
painful and difficult. Ostensibly this declaration came upon 
her like u " bolt from the bine." But a small doBC of criticism 
appUed to such an assertion soon apprises us that these things 
never do drop suddenly from the sky ; they always have their 
previous history. It was a task of the following weeks to dig 
out piecemeal a long love- story. I will attempt to sketch iu 
the picture as it appeared finally. 

As a child the patient was a thorough tomboy, loved boys' 
boisterous games, laughed at her own sex, and would have 
nothing to do with feminine ways or occupations. After 
puberty, just when the sex-issue should have meant much to 
her, she began to shun all society ; she seemingly hated and 
despised everything which could remind her even remotely 
of the biological destiny of mankind, and lived in a world of 
phantasy which bad nothing in common with rude reality. 
Thus, till her twenty-fourth year, she escaped all the Uttle 
adventures, hopes and expectations which ordinarily move n 
girl at this age. But finally she got to know the two men 
who were debtincd to destroy the thorny hedge which had 
grown up around her. Mr. A. was ber best friend's husband ; 
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Mr. B. was tbeir bachelor-friend. She liked both ; but prett; 
BOOD found B. the more sympathetic, and an intimacy grew 
np between them which made an engagement eeem likely. 
Through her friendship with him and with Mrs, A., she often 
met Mr. A. His presence excited her iuexphoably, made her 
nervous. Just at this time she went to a big party. All her 
friends were there. She became lost in thought, and in a 
reverie was playing with her ring, when suddenly it slipped 
out of her hand and rolled under the table. Both men tried 
to find it and Mr. B. managed to get it. With a meaning 
smile he put the ring back on her finger, and said, " You 
know what that means t " Overcome by some strange, irre- 
sistible feeling, she tore the ring tram her finger and fiung it 
out of the open window. Naturally a painful moment for all 
ensued, and she soon went away, much depressed. A little 
while after, so-called chance brought her for her summer 
holidays to the health-resort where A. and his wife were stay- 
ing. It was then that Mrs. A. began to suffer from nerve- 
trouble, and frequently felt too unwell to leave the house. So 
our patient could often go out for walks alone with A. One 
day they were out in a small boat. She was boisterously 
merry and fell overboard. Mr. A. saved her with difficulty as 
she could not swim, and he managed to lift her into the boat in 
a half- unconscious stata Then he kissed her. This romantic 
event wove fast the bonds between them. In self-defence she 
did her best to get herself engaged to B. and to persuade her- 
self that she loved him. Of course this queer comedy could 
not escape the sharp eye of feminine jealousy. Mrs. A., her 
friend, guessed the secret, and was so much upset by it that 
her nervous condition grew bad enough to necessitate her 
trying a cure at a foreign health-resort At the farewell- 
gathering the demon came to our patient and whispered : 
" To-night he will be alone, something must happen to you 
so that you can go to his house." And so indeed it came 
about ; her strange behaviour made her friends take her to 
his house, and thus she achieved her desire. 

After this explanation the reader will probably be inclined 
to assume that only diabolical subtlety could think out and 
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Bet in motion snob a chain of oireomstances. 
donbt aboQt tlie enbtlety, "bat the moral eTalnation is less 
certain. I desire to lay special emphasis upon the fact that 
the patient was in no seiue conscious of the motu'ea at this 
dramatic performance. The incident apparently jaet came 
about of itself without any consciooB motive whataoever. 
But the whole previous history makes it perfectly clear that 
everything was most ingeniously directed towards the other 
aim ; whilst the conecious self was apparently working to 
bring about the engagement to Hr. B., the nnconscioaB 
compulsion to take the other road was still stronger. 

So once more we must return to our original question, 
whence comes the pathological, the peculiar and exaggerated 
reaction to the trauma ? Relying on a conclusion obtained 
from other analogous experiences, we ventured the conjec- 
ture that in the present cose we had to do with a disturbance 
in the love-life, in addition to the trauma. This suppositiou 
was thoroughly borne out ; the trauma, which was apparently 
the cause of the illness, was merely the occasion for some 
factor, till then unconscious, to manifest itself. This was 
the siijnificant emtic confikl. With this finding the trauma 
loses its pathogenic significance and is replaced by a much 
deeper and more comprehensive concepttou, which regards 
the erotic conflict as the pathogenic agent. This conception 
may be described as the sesual theory of the neurosis. 

I am often asked why it is just the erotic conflict rather 
than any other which is the cause of the neurosis. There is 
but one answer to this. No one asserts that this ought 
necessarily to be the ease, but as a simple matter of fact it 
is always found to be so, notwithstanding all the cooains and 
aunts, godparents, and teachers, who rage against it. Despite 
all the indignant assertions to the contrary, the problem and 
conflicts of love are of fundamental importance tor humanity,' 
and with increasingly careful study, it comes out ever more 
clearly that the love-life is of immensely greater importance 
than the individual suspects. 

« at tbe irdrd. which indeed belaiigt to 
■e HnuUty." 
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As a conseqaence of the recognition that the true root of 
the neuroeis is not the trauma, but the hidden erotic conflict, 
the tranms loses its pathogenic significance. 

Thns the theory had to be shifted on to an entirely 
different basis, for the investigation now had to face the 
erotic confiict itself. Oar example shows that this contains 
extremely abnormal elements and cannot, primd fade, be 
compared with an ordinary love conflict. It is snrpriBing, 
indeed hardly credible, that only the postulated affection 
should be conscious, whilst the real passion remained un- 
known to the patient. But in this case it is beyond dispate 
that the real erotic relation remained unillnmined, whilst 
the field of consciousness was dominated by the assumption. 
If we try to formulate this fact, something like the following 
proposition results : in a neurosis, two erotic tendencies exist 
which stand in extreme opposition to one another, and one at 
least is unconscious. Against this formula the objection can 
be raised that it has obviously been derived &om this one par- 
ticular cftse, ani is therefore lacking in geueral validity. The 
criticism will be the more readily urged because no one unpos* 
sessed of special reasons is willing to admit that the erotic 
conflict is of universal prevalence. On the contrary, it iB 
assumed that this conflict belongs more properly to the sphere 
of novels, since it is generally depicted as something in the 
natnre of such wild adventures as are described by Earin 
Michaelia in her " Aberrations of Marriage," or by Forel in 
" The Sexual Question." But indeed this is not the case ; for 
we know the wildest and most moving dramas are not played 
on the stage, but every day in the hearts of ordinary men and 
women who pass by without exciting attention, and, who betray 
to the world save through the symbol of a nervous breakdown, 
nothing of the conflicts that rage within them. But what 
is BO difficult for the layman to grasp is the fact that in most 
cases patients have no suspicion whatever of the internecine 
war raging in their unconscious. But remembering that there 
are many people who understand nothing at all about them- 
aelves, we shall be less surprised at the realisation that there- 
are also people who are utterly unaware of their actual conflicts. 
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If the reader is now inoUned to admit the possibU 
eiiatance of pathogenic, and perhaps even of unconscious 
conflicts, he will certainly protest that they are not eroHt 
conflicts. If this kind reader should happen himself to be 
somewhat nervous, the mere suggestion will aroose his in- 
dignation, for we are all inclined, as a reeolt of our edncation 
in school and at home, to cross ourselTes three times where 
we meet such words as "erotic" and "aesnal " — and bo we 
are conveniently able to think that nothing of that natore 
exists, or at least very seldom, and at a great disfcanoe from 
oarselves. Bat it is just this attitude which in the first 
instance brings about neurotic conflicts. 

We recognise that the conrse of civiliBation consists in 
the progressive mastering of the animal element in man ; it 
is a process of domestication which cannot be carried through 
without rebeUion on the pajl of the animal nature still thirst- 
ing for its hberty. Humanity forces itself to endure the re- 
strictions of the civihsing process ; but from time to time there 
comes a frenzied bursting of all bonds. Antiquity had expe- 
rience of it in that wave of Dionysian orgies, sai^:ing hitber 
from the East, which became an essentially characteristic 
element of antique culture. Its spirit was partly mstni- 
mental in causing the numerous sects and philosophic aobools 
of the last century before Christ, to develop the Stoic ideal 
into asceticism ; and in producing from the polytheistic chaoa 
of those times, the ascetic twin-rehgions of Mithras and of 
Christ. A second clearly marked wave of the Dionysian 
impulse towards freedom swept over the Western world during 
the Renaissance. It is difficult to judge of one's own time, hot 
we gain some insight if we note how the Arts are developing, 
what is the prevailing type of public taste, what men read 
and write, what societies they found, what "questions " are 
the order of the day, and against what the Philistines arc 
fighting. We find in the long list of our present soci^ 
problems that the sexual question occupies by no means the 
last place. It agitates men and women who would shake 
the fonndations of sexual morahty, and throw off the burden 
of moral shame which past centuries have heaped upon Eros. 
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The exiatence of these aspirations and endeavours cannot be 
simply denied, or declared indefensible ; they exist and there- 
fore presamably not without justification. It is both more 
interesting and more useful to study carefully the basic cansea 
of these movements than to chime in with the lamentations 
of the professional mourners over morals, who prophesy with 
unction the moral downfall of humanity. The moralist least 
of all trusts God, for he thinks that the beautiful tree of 
humanity can only thrive by dint of being pruned, bound, 
and trained on a trellis, whereas Father-Sun and Mother- 
Earth have combined to make it grow joyfully in accordance 
with its own laws, which are full of tho deepest meaning. 

Serioas people are aware that a very real sexual problem 
does exist at the present time. The rapid development of the 
towns, coupled with methods of work brought about by the 
extraordinary division of labour, the inoreaBing industrialisa- 
tion of the country and the growing security of life, combine 
to deprive humanity of many opportunities of expending 
emotional energy. Think of the life of the peasant, whose 
work 80 rich and full of change, affords him unconscious satis- 
foction by means of its symbolic content ; a like satisfaction 
the factory-hand and the clerk can never know. Think of 
a life with nature ; of those wonderful moments when, aa lord 
and fructiiier, man drives the plough through the earth, and 
with kingly gesture scatters the seed of the future harvest ; 
eee his justifiable awe before the destructive power of the ele- 
ments, his joy in the fruitfulness of his wife, who gives him 
daughters and sons, who mean to him increased working 
power and enhanced prosperity. Alas ! from all this we town- 
dwellers, we modem machines, are far, far removed. 

Must we not admit that we ore already deprived of the 
most natural and most beautiful of all satisfactions, since we 
can no longer contemplate the arrival of our own seed, the 
" blessing " of children, with nnmixed pleasure ? Marriages 
where no artifices are resorted to are rare. Is thia not an 
all-important departure from the joys which Mother Nature 
gave her first-bom sons ? Can such a state of affairs bring 
satisfaction ? Note hovr men slink to their work, watch their 
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boes at an early morning hour in the tratn-oarB. One of 
Ibetn makes bis little wheels, and another writee triTia! 
things which do not interest him ; what wonder is it if sueb 
men belong to as many clubs as there are dajs in tlu 
week, and that among women little societies fionrish, where 
they poor out on some particular hero or cause those nnsatiB- 
fied desires which the man dulls at his restaoract or club, 
imbibing beer and playing at being important ? To these 
eoDFces of dissatisfaction is added a more serioas (actoi. 
Nature has provided defenceless, weaponless man with a gre&l 
amount of energy to enable him not merely to bear passivel; 
the grave dangers of existence, but also to eonqaer them, 
Mother Nature has equipped her son for tremendous hard- 
ships and has placed a costly premium on the overcoming ol 
them, &H Schopenhauer quite understood when he said thai 
" happiness is really but the termination of unhappinesa" 
We are, for the most part, shielded &om the immedisteW 
pressing dangers, and we are therefore daily tempted to ei- 
cees, for in man the animal always becomes rampant when be 
ia not consti^ined by fierce necessity. Are we then indeed 
unrestrain^^^ In what orgiastic festivals do we dispose of 
the surpluB^^Htal power '? Our moral views do not peroiit 
us that outl^P' 

But reckon up in how many directions we are met by an- 
BatisHed longings ; the denial of procreation and begetting, for 
which purpose nature has endowed us with great energy ; the 
nnending monotony of our highly developed modem methods 
of "division of labour," which excludes any interest in the 
work itself; and above all our effortless security against war, 
lawlessness, robbery, epidemics, infant and woman mortality 
— all this gives a sum of surplus energy which must needs find 
an outlet. But how? A relatively few create quasi-nattual 
dangers for themselves in reckless sport ; many more, seeking 
to find some equivalent for their more primitive energy, take 
to alcoholic excess ; others expend themselves in the rash of 
money-making, or in the morbid performance of duties, in 
perpetual over-work. By such means they try to escape a 
dangerous storing-up of energy which might force mad outlets 
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for itself. It is for such reasons that we hare to-day a sexual 
question. It ib in this dJrectiioa that men's eoergy woald 
like to expend itseU as it has done from time immemorial 
in periods of security aud abundance. Under such circum- 
stances it is not only rabbits that multiply ; men and women, 
too, become the sport of these accesses of nature: the sport, 
because their moral views hare conhned them in a narrow 
cage, the excessive narrowness of which was not felt so long 
as harsh external necessity pressed upon them with even 
greater couatraint. But now the man of the cities &nds 
the space too circumscribed. He is surrounded by allaring 
temptation, and like an invisible pi'ociu'eur there slinks through 
society the knowledge of preventive methods which evade all 
consequences. Wby then moral restraint ? Out of religious 
consideration for an angry God ? Apirt from the prevalence 
of wide-epread unbelief, even the believing man might quietly 
ask himself whether, if he himself were God, he would pnnish 
the youthful erotic uncontrol of John and Mary with twice 
twenty-four years of imprisonment and seethina; in boiling oil. 
Bucb ideas are no longer compatible with o4||fcorouB con- 
ocptioQ of God. The God of our time is neoMynly much too 
tolerant to make a great fuss over it ; (knavnv'^s ^i^d hypo- 
crisy are a thousand times worse). In this way the some- 
what ascetic and hypocritical sexoal morality of our time has 
had the ground cut from under its feet. Or is it the case that 
we are now protected from dissoluteness by superior wisdom, 
recognition of the nothingness of human happenings? Un- 
fortunately we are very far from that ; rather does the 
hypnotic power of tradition keep us in bonds, and through 
cowardice and thoughtlessness and habit the herd goes tramp- 
ing on in this same path. But man possesses in the un- 
conscious a fine scent for the spirit of his time; he has an 
inkling of his own possibilities and he feels in his innermost 
heart the instability of the foundations of present-day morality, 
no longer supported by living reUgious conviction. It is thus 
-the greater number of the erotic conflicts of our time originate. 
Instinct thirsting for liberty thrusts itself up against the 
yielding barriers of morality : men are tempted, they desire 
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and do not desire. And because tltey will not and cannot think 

out to its logical conclnsion what it ia they really desire, 

I their erotic conflict is largely nnconscious ; whence comes 

1 neurosia. Neurosis then is most intimately bonnd up with 

the problem o£ our times and represents an unsuccessful 

I attempt of the individual to solve the general problem in his 
own person. Neurosis is a tearing in two of the inner ifij. 
For most men the reason of this cleavage ia the fact that their 
conscious self desires to hold to its moral ideal, whilst the 
nnconscious strives after the amoral ideal, steadfastly rejected 
by the conscious self. People of this kind would like to 
appear more decent than they really are. But the conflict is 
often of an opposite kind. There are those who do not out- 
wardly live a decent hfe at all and do not place the slightest 
constraint upon their sexnallty, bnt in reaUty this is a sinful 
pose asBQmed for goodness knows what reasons, lor down 
below they have a decorous soul which has somehow gone 
astray in their unconscious, just as has the real immoral 
nature in the caee of apparently moral people. Extremes of 
conduct always arouse suspicions of the opposite tendencies tn 
the unconscious. 

It was necessary to make this general statement ia order 
to elucidate the idea of the "erotic conflict" in analytical 
psychology, for it is the key to the conception of neurosis. ; 
We can now proceed to consider the psychoanalytic technique. 
Obviously the main problem is, how to arrive by the shortest 
and best path at a knowledge of the patient's " unconscious." 
The method first used was hypnotism, the patient being ques- 
tioned, on the production of spontaneous phantasies observed 
while in a state of hypnotic concentration. This method a 
etill occasionally used, but in comparison with the present 
technique is too primitive and therefore unsatisfactory. A 
second method, evolved by the Psychiatric Clinic, Zurich, was 
the so-called association method,^ which is chiefly of theo- 
retic, experimental value. Its result is an extensive, though 
superficial orientation, concerning the unconscious conflict 

' Compare Jong. " DlagnMtiohe AawoiatioitMtadiet]." Leipiig: J. A. 
Butb. 2 f olumM. 
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("complex").' The more penetrating method is that of 
dream-analysis whose discovery belongs to Sigmnml Freud.^ 

Of the dream it can be said that "the stone which the 
builders rejected has become the head of tfae comer." It is 
only in modern times that the dream (that fleeting and seem- 
ingly insignificant prodnct of the eoul), has met with such 
complete contempt. Formerly it was esteemed, as a harbinger 
of fate, a warning or a consolation, a messenger of the gods. 
Mow we Qse it as a messenger of the anconscions ; it most 
disclose to ns the secrets which oar unconscious self enviously 
hides from our consciousness, and it does so with astonishing 
completeness. 

On analytical investigation it becomes plain that the 
dream, as we remember it, is only a facade which conceals the 
contents within the house. But if, observing certain technical 
roles, we get the dreamerto talk about the details of his dream, 
it soon appears that bis free asaociationa group tbemselvea in 
certain directions and round certain topics. These appear to 
be of personal significance, and have a meaning which at first 
Bight would not be suspected. Careful comparison shows that 
they are in close and subtle symbolic connection with the 
dream-fapade." This particular complex of ideas in which all 
the threads of the dream unite, is the confiict for which we are 
seeking ; is its particular form at the moment, conditioned by 
the immediate circumstances. What is painful and incom- 
patible is in this way so covered up or split that we can call 
it a wish-fnifilment ; but we must immediately add that the 
wishes fulfilled in the dream do not seem at first sight to 
be our wishes, bnt rather the very opposite. For instance, a 
daughter loves her mother tenderly, but she dreams that her 
mother is dead ; this causes her great griet Such dreams, 
where apparently there is no trace of any wish-fulfilment are 

I The theory of " ComplezM " li set «Dt in " PEjohology of Demeatift 
pTKcoz," Jnng. 

■ Fr«Dd, " Tha IntarpreUtion ol Dre4mB." James Allen. 

* The roles of dream-ftoalyaU. the lawi of the straotace of the dream uid 
Its sjinboiUm, form almost a science ; this U one ol the most important 
ohaptera o[ the psychology ol Che anoonsciaOB whose oompieheusioa requites 
wry ardooui aludy. 
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innumerable, and are r constant stumbling-block to < 
learned critics, for — incrcdibtf dictu—they still cannot grasp 
tbe simple distinction between tbe viani/t-»l and the latent 
content of the dream. We must guard against such an error ; 
the conflict dealt with in tbe dream is an unconscioas one, 
and equally so also is the manner of its solution. Our dreamer 
has, as a matter of fact, the wish to get away from her mother 
— expressed in the language of the unconscious, she wants 
her mother to die. Now -we know that a certain section of 
tbe unconscious contains all our lost memories, ami also all 
those infantile impulses tbat cannot find any application in 
adult life — a series, that is, of ruthless childish desires. 'We 
may say that for tbe most part the unconscious bears an 
infantile stamp ; like the child's simple wish : " Daddy, when 
Mummie is dead, will you marry me?" In a dream that 
infantile expression of a wish is the substitute for a recent 
wish to marry, which is paiuful to the dreamer for reasons still 
undiscovered. This thought, or rather the seriousness of its 
corresponding intention, is said to be "repressed into tbe 
unconscious " and must there necessarily espress itself in an 
infantile way, for the material which is at the disposal of the 
nnconsciouB consists chiefly of infantile memories. As the 
latest researches of tbe Ziirich school have shown,' these 
are not only infantile memories hnt also " racial " memories, 
ei^tending far beyond the limits of individual existence. 

Important desires which have not been sufficiently grati- 
fied, or have been " repressed," during the day find their 
symbolic substitution in dreams. Because moral tendencies 
usually predominate in waking hours, these ungratified 
desires which strive to realise themselves symbolically in the 
dream are, as a rule, erotic ones. It is, therefore, somewhat 
rash to tell dreams before one who understands, for the 
symbolism is often extremely transparent to bim who Ioiovg 
tbe rules ! The clearest in this respect are " anxiety-dreams " 
which are eo common, and which invariably symbolise a 
strong erotic desire. 

Often tbe dream apparently deals with quite irrelevant 
' Compue Jong, " Tbe Ftjobologj at the Uneontoioiu." 
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details, thereby making a ridiculous impression ; or else it is 
80 uQintelligible thatwa are simply amazed at it, and accord- 
ingly have to overcome considerable resistance in ooraelves 
before we can set to work seriously to unravel its symbolic 
■weaving by patient work. But when at last we penetrate into 
its real meaning we find ourselves at a bound in the very 
heart of the dreamer's secrets, and find to our astonishment 
that an apparently senseless dream is quite full of sense, and 
deals with extraordinarily important and serious problems of 
the soul. Having acquired this knowledge we cannot refrain 
from giving rather more credit to the old superstitions con- 
cerning the meaning of dreams for which our rationahsing 
tendencies, until lately, had no use. 

As Freud says : " Dream-analysis is the via irgia to the 
unconscious." Dream-nnalysis leads us into the deepest per- 
sonal secrets, and it is therefore an invaluable instrument in 
the hand of the psychotherapist aad educator. The objections 
of the opponents of this method are based, as might be ex- 
pected, upoD argument, which (eettiug aside uudercurrents of 
personal feeling) show the bias of present-day Scholasticism. 
It so happens that it is just the analysis of dreams which 
mercilessly uncovers the deceptive morals and hypocritical 
affectations of man, and shows him the und^r side of his 
character ; can we wonder if many feel that their toes have 
been rather painfully trodden upon ? In connection with the 
dream- analysis I am always reminded of the striking statae 
of Carnal Pleasure in fiale Cathedral, which shows in front 
the aweet smile of archaic scalpture, but behind is covered 
with toads and serpents. Dream -analysis reverses the figure 
and for once shows the other side. The ethical value of this 
reality-correction (Wirklichkeitscorrectur) cannot be disputed. 
It is a painful but extremely useful operation, which makes 
great demands on both physician and patient. Psycho- 
analysis, in BO far as we are coneidering it as a therapeutic 
technique, consists mainly of the analysis of many dreams ; 
the dreams in the course of the treatment bring up the dirt 
of the unconscious in order that it may be subjected to the 
disinfecting power of daylight, and in this process many a 
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valuable thing believed to have been lost is found again, 
a catharsis of a peculiar kiud which is remotely comparable £ 
Socrates' Maiiutic, to " midwifery." It ia not earprising that 
for those persons who hava themselves now come to believe 
in their own poses, psychoanalysis is at times a real tortore, 
since in accordance with the old mystic saying, " Give all thoa 
hast, then only shalt thon receive," there is first the necessity 
to get rid of almost all the dearly cherished itlnsions, to per- 
mit the advent of something deeper, finer, and greater, for 
only through the mystery of self-sacrifice is it possible to be 
" born again." It is indeed ancient wisdom which again 
sees the daylight in psychoanalytic treatment, and it is a very 
carious thing that this particular kind of psychic re-edncation 
proves to be necessary at the height of our modem coltore; 
this education which in more than one respect can be com- 
pared to the technique of Socrates, even though psychoanalysis 
penetrates to much greater depths. 

We always find in a patient some conflict, which at a par- 

ticalar point, is cotmected with the great problems of societ;; 

so that when the analysis has arrived at this point the 

. apparently individnal conflict is revealed as a nniversal 

V^conflict of the environment and the epoch. Neurosis is thus, 

strictly speaking, nothing but an individual attempt, however 

uiianccessful, at a solution of the general problem ; it must 

I be BO, for a general problem, a " question," is not an end in 

1 itself; it only exists iu the hearts of individnal men and 

' women. The "question" which troubles the patient is — 

whether you like it or not^the " sexual" question, or more 

precisely, the problem of present-day sexual morality. His 

increased demands upon life and the joy of life, upon glowing 

reality, can stand the necessary limitations which retdity 

sets, but not the arbitrary, ill-supported prohibitions of 

present-day morals, which would curb too much the creative 

spirit rising up from the depths of the darkness of the beasts 

that perish. For the neurotic hat in him the smd of a child 

that can but ill-endure arbitrary limitations of which it does 

not see the meaning ; it tries to adopt the moral standard, 

hut thereby only falls into deeper disunion and distress within 
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itself. Od the one baud it tries to BuppresB itself, and on the / 
other to free itself — this is the struggle that ia called Nenrosis. ■ 
' If this conflict were altogether clear to consciousneas it would 
\ of courae never give rise to neurotic symptoms ; these only 
arise when we cannot see the other side of our character, and 
the urgency of the problems of that other side. In these 
circumstances symptoms arise which partially express what 
18 unrecognised in the soul, ^be symptom ia, therefore, an \ 
indirect expression of unrecognised desires, which, were they ' 
conscious, would be in violent opposition to the sufferer's 
< moral views. As we have alread; said, this dark aide of the 
Boul does not come within the purview of consciousneas, and 
therefore the patient cannot deal with it, correct it, resign 
himself to it, or renounce it, for he cannot he said to poaseat 
the unconaciouB impulses; rather have they been repressed 
from the hierarchy of the conscious soul, have become auto- 
nomous complexes which can be brought again under control 
by analysis of the unconacious^ though not without great 
resistance. There are a great many patients whose great 
boast it is that the erotic conflict does not exist for them ; they 
are sure that the sexual question is nonsense, they have no 
eexnality. These people do not see that other things of un- 
known origin cumber their path, such as hyaterical whims, 
underhand tricks, from which they make themselves, or 
those nearest them, suffer; nervous stomach-catarrh, pain 
here and there, irritability without reason, and a whole host 
of nervous symptoma. All which things show what is wTong 
with them, for relatively, only a few specially favoured by 
fate, avoid the great conflict. 

Analytical psychology has already been reproached with 
Betting at liberty the animal instincts of men, hitherto happily 
repressed, and causing thereby untold harm. This childish 
appreheuBion clearly proves how little trust is put in the 
efficacy of present-day moral principles. It ia pretended that 
only morals can restrain men from dissoluteness; a much more 
efl^cient regulator, however, ia necessity, which sets much 
more real and convincing bounds than any moral principles. 
It is true that analysis liberates animal instincts, but not. 
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as some bave said, just in order to let tbem loose, bat ral 
to make tbem available for bigher application, in so for u 
this is possible to tbe particular individual, and in so far 
as such " sublimated " application is required. Under all 
circumstances it is an advantage to be in full possession of 
one's own personality, for otberwiae tbe repressed desires vill 
get in tbe way in a most serious manner, and OTertbrow ns 
jast in that place wbere we are most vulnerable ; this maggot 
always destroys tie kernel. It is surely better tbat a man 
learn to tolerate himself, and instead of making war on him- 
self convert bis inner difficulties into real experiences, rather 
than uselessly repeat them again and again in pbantafiy. 
Tben at least be lives, and does not merely consume himself 
in fruitless struggles. But when men are educated to recog- 
nise tbe baser side of their own natures, it may be hoped 
tbey will learn to understand and love their fellow-men 
better too, A decrease of hypocrisy and an increase of toler- 
ance towards oneself, can bave only good results in tolerance 
towards one's neighbours, for men are only too easil; dis- 
posed to extend to others tbe unfairness and violence which 
tbey do to their own natures. 

The bringing of the individual conflict into relationship 
with tbe general moral problem, raises psychoanalysis far 
beyond the limits of mere medical therapeutics; it provides 
the patient with a philosophy of life founded upon insight and 
experience, and this, coupled with his deepened knowledge 
of his own personalit}', enables him to adapt himself to 
reality. It would be almost impossible to construct an 
adequate picture of analysis from tbe existing literature, as 
hitherto very little of tbe material requisite for the technique 
of a searching analysis has been published. Very great 
problems in this domain are still awaiting their final boIq- 
tion. Unfortunately the number of scientific workers in 
this field is still rather small; prejudice still prevents the 
majority of scientific persons from co-operating in tliis im- 
portant work. Many, espeoially in Germany, are kept back 
by fear of ruining their careers should tbey veniore into this 
region. 
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All the nnasaal and wonderful phenomena which gronp 
themselves roond psychoanalysis give as reason to suspect 
— quite in accordance with psychoanalytic principles — that 
something of great importance is taking place here, since 
the learned sections of society, as is usual at first, meet 
it with violent resistances. But magna eat vis veritatU et 
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